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The Instructor School Libraries 


200 Books—Limp Cloth Binding—10 Cents per Copy 
N EVER BEFORE in the history of bookmaking has it been possible to secure so much good, clean, whole- 

































































some and helpful literature, in so substantial a form and at so small a cost as we are offering in this series 
of books. 
Thousands of city, village and rural schools have bought freely of these books during the last few years 
and we hear nothing but expressions of delight regarding them. 
No matter how large or complete a library your school may possess, these little books will prove a valuable 
addition and the small investment necessary to procure them will be repaid a hundred fold in the enjoyment 
and benefit which your pupils will derive from their use. 
If money is not available for the purchase of these books we will help you to provide it. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon which appears at the bottom of this page. 











It is the theory of the publishers: 


These little books have 32 pages each. They are well printed on a good : — 
pie y | = That a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small books 


grade of book paper, and are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 


The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. Popularity and Helpfulness 


than one large one; 


i They have been written in a clear comprehensive manner by authors of os : ; s ; 

} rs . > . > ° . 9 . roe y ~ ~ © * > © “ne 

}| recognized standing and authority and many of them abound in illustrations. well igen oe a ee ee of reading good 
Thay ara i spacti ‘ instructive « are ius sue > as are ; 7 ‘i é ie ‘ ap Sapa aie ¥ ; : 

1 pd — eign ney tenn rin and are just such books as parents That by devoting such time as is available to reading these small 

i! woun desire their children to read, see : books a much wider range of information will be obtained than by 

i rhey have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supple- devoting the same time to reading larger books. 

{i mentary reading and library ee : bes | An examination of the list of titles comprising the Instructor School Li- 

ty There are 200 titles in all and these have been carefully classified by | praries will at. once convince you of the great variety of reading matter sup- 





|} grades, thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. plied in these books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable 
je" The 200 titles comprising the Instructor School Libraries are indicated amount of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 
by an asterisk (*) in the list which is printed on page 78 of this number. To | Wherever pupils have had access to these books they have eagerly read 
| facilitate ordering, a complete list of titles arranged in grade groups will be sent to | title after title and have thereby gained much valuable information on a great 
' each teacher requesting same or signing and mailing blank at bottom of this page. | variety of subjects. 


Arrangement of Books in Sets for Schools of Varying Sizes 
Realizing that the number of titles which any school can obtain depends very largely, upon the size of the school and the number of people accessible 
) from whom assistance might be expected, we have provided boxes of varying sizes so that the books can be put up to the best possible advantage and in the 
i most convenient form for any school. Any of the Library Sets or Libraries listed below will be sent, transportation charges prepaid, at the prices quoted. 
{ 


SET A. 25 books assorted by us (some from LIBRARY NO 1. — 100 titles as- | LIBRARY BOXES. The illustration which appears at the top of this page shows 










Mf each grade) or the titles may be selected by sorted from all grades put up in a the style of box which is used for the twenty-five volume sets. These } 
Hi the teacher. This set is adapted to annnth box with hinged top and drop front boxes are covered witha high grade of 

«Sse $2.50) as illustrated, Adapted to and can | bookbinder’s cloth and are strong, dura- 

Meme ee cs ee ae easily be secured by a small village | ble and attractive. Being provided with 

ii; SET B. 26 titles for the first grade. .......52.50 orlarge rural school, Price, $10.00, covers these boxes protect the books when 

if SET C. 25 titles for the second grade ...82.50 LIBRARY NO 2. 50 titles assorted not In use and keep them clean and sani- 

i SET D. 25 titles for the third grade ....82.50 (all grades,) put up in a box with «e Kirton’ =e oy a ty ep I 

fit SET E. 25 titles for the fourth grade ...$2.50 hinged top and drop front aS illus- ee ene aT Te A 

Hi ie , trated. Adapted to and easily ac- Si 

} SET F. 25 titles for the fifth grade........52.50 quired by a medium sized rural or ae bale 

‘} SET G. 25 titles for the sixth grade ..... $2.50 small village school. Price, $5.00, Dubie ae das aad ta tenant ter AA. 


iis omy ma PT PRE Yer Deeper wna 20:2 a a : braries No. 1 and 2. The t f 
SET H. 25 titles for the seventh grade.. $2.50 RECORD BOOKS. Fach = set or Library No. 1 (100 titles pe gerne 


j | SET I. 25 titles for the eighth grade ....52.50 weg! time i a ae = “ y¥, oe long, 7! inches 
ieee sen ‘. : ' 0k (64 pages with limp cloth igh an ® inches wide. The box 
THE EIGHT SETS “B” to “I” inclusive make aes at I agen: Tae 5 H ey ae for Library No. 2 (50 titles and record 

. : . E covers) to be used by the teacher Soak’ Seal? doahon 6 9 se 

an ideal supplemental library for an eight- in keeping a record of books || Richand S'cinches wide” The bone. 

; a : nigh and 5'. inches wide. The boxes 


room school as it provides one set for each drawn, name of each pupil, num- | | are strongly made of heavy boxboard, y, 
; | 4 “Pet , 
room, Price, complete ........ssssssees. $20.00, ber of books read, ete, | | Be asantad amis Meeetaeace den 


ese boxes should be kept on the 


NOTE--When ordering Set A, Library No. 1, Library No. 2 or any quantity of the books | om . 
assoried, you may select any of the tithes that are marked with an asterisk (*) in'the list which | | teacher's table or desk, conveniently 
: ‘ at hand, for the easy distribution of 








is printed on page 78 of this issue and the tithes desired should be clearly indicated by number, the book: 
We have published for the convenience of purchasers a complete list of the 200 tithes arranged Parner 
in grade groups and we shall gladly send a copy on request Logether with an order blank, —— witidh 














———————— SS 10 CENTS PER COP These books are supplied at Ten Cents Per Copy, either in 


library sets as described above or in assortments of any 


To Get Buttons Fill Out and Mail This Coupon | quantity desired, With orders for 25 books or multiples thereof the library boxes and record books 
ae ee ee ee Room Graded | sh will be turnished without additional charge. 
(Plewse Indicate Kivd) nadia: | and I occupy position as | j@-A portion of your library money cannot possibly be spent 

scekeees ) to better advantage than in the purchase of these books. 


ssaube Principal,......Teacher in rural school,......Teacher in.....grade ; 
Sentara eet ee IF MONEY IS NOT A\ TAILABLE for the purchase of such of these books as 
or room, if in graded school, andam desirous of procuring as many | was A may be desired, and if you, as teacher, are 
as possibto of the Instructor School Library Books, There are in | willing to co-operate with your pupils in an effort to secure them, please fill out, sign and mail “se 
my schoolor room,.....pupils and about......funilies in the com- P ayant « »>willi j 26 as t T ihrar ' ¥ 1S 4 
munity tributary to the school, Please send such number of at the left hereof and we will immediately send to you a supply of Library Buttons to be sold by be 
Library Buttons as, from your experience, you believe we should pupils, the proceeds to be used for the purchase of the books, and will also send a pamphlet entitled, 
Fifty Ways of Raising Money,’’ which will be of great assistance to you. 
All that is necessary is the active and enthusiastic leadership of the teacher. The pupils will do 
2 . ° 4 : ’ 
the rest and they will enjoy and use the books all the more for having “helped to get them. 
No school or room is too small to secure a supply of these books. Even in a very small rural 
ae ee ee eR ey school the money necessary to purchase 25 or more of these books can easily be raised. 


‘ | : F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y- 
sian Address Either Hall & McCreary, 434 $0. Wabash ‘Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


————SSS eS 
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\ 
' 
! 
H 
be able to sellin our community, together with cards to aidin sell- | 
ing them, also such information as you may be able to supply, asto | 
other means of obtaining money with which to procure these library ' 
hooks. Lagree to personally direct the work and co-operate in | 
securing the largest possible number of these books for our school. | 
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A May Day in the Public School Maygrounds, Kingston, N.C. 












































TN speaking of education a famous philosopher once said, “Uhe first require- 
ment is a good animal.” 

The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium for bodily expression,—a whole- 
some form of recreation, —because it embodies all the principles of physical 
movement. 

The old stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by the newer Mimetic 
Exercises, which add thought, play and pantomime to bodily development. 
The Folk-Dance ts now accepted everywhere as the best form of Physical 
Education for all children, growing girls and boys. 

A very important requisite for successful Folk-Daneing 1s J/zsec, played 
In proper tempo and rhythm, and with correct instrumentation. 

The Victor and Victor Records supply a perfect accompaniment for over 
one hundred bolk-Dances of different European Countries, recorded under 
the direction of Miss Elizabeth Burehenal, America’s 
leading authority on Folk-Dancing; also a remarkable list 
of Old English Country and Morris Dances, collected 
and recorded under the personal direction of Mr. Cecil 
J. Sharp, England's greatest authority upon this subject. 

New Folk-Dance records make the Victor supreme 
in this field, as in many others. 

Ask your nearest Victor dealer for the Mew Special List of Folk- 
Dance records from the Burchenal and Sharp 
collections, or write for information to 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Victor XXV Camden, N. J. 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the t =< 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use ) 
by irresponsible people. 
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Synopsis of the Contents 


On page 12 will be found a pretty full synopsis of the contents of 
this issue. This is a practical *‘guide book’’ to the magazine, and 
will give teachers very valuable ideas and suggestions as to the use 
which can be made of the varied material with which the magazine 
abounds. The reading of that page will help every teacher to make 
our magazine still more practical and useful. 


Judge the Future by the Past 


Though we have mentioned on this page some of the contents of 
our next (the September) issue, ahd have indicated a few of the features 
which may be expected to appear during the year, the best promise 
we can make for the future is to refer to the past. “Those who have 
read our magazine during the past two or three years need no assur- 
ance that the very best will be given them in the year to come. Those 
who are not so well acquainted with the magazine may look through 
this number from which they will get a good idea of what we are 
providing each month, with the above outlook for the next issue and 





next year as additional information. 


The Magazine for September and the Coming Yea; 


ITH the September issue we start on a new school year, No 
W numbers are published for July and August. The editors plan 
to make 1916-17 the banner year of the publication. Many 
striking features have been planned. One of these is a course of ten 
articles in Practical Gymnastics written by Lucia May Wiant of 
Dayton, Ohio. Miss Wiant has been at the head of Physical Edy. 
cation in Dayton for many years, and these articles represent the 
result of her long experience. She has given us in this series the 
most vital points that make up a perfected system of Physical Train. 
ing. The September article deals with the posture of children, anq 
furnishes exercises that will aid in the upbuilding of a good carriage. 
The course includes besides the posture drills, plays, games, dances 
and folk songs. We are confident that it will delight our readers, 
The Mother Goose posters have made such a ‘‘hit’’ that they will be 
continued through 1916-’17. The September issue will contain ‘‘Ding. 
Dong Bell.’? The October figure will be that of Mother Goose herself 
as we have had many requests for this outline. While the majority 
of teachers use the figures in poster effects, there are some whose 
pupils make them into large booklets, and the Mother Goose figure js 
needed for the cover picture. It can be used in a poster also. The 
two-page posters are also very popular; next year we shall make them 
even more attractive than in the past. The September design will 
show a little boy and girl gathering fruit and will be one of the most 
striking that we have published. Some of the other Hand Work for 
September will include a Button Doll, some articles made in Indian. 
work, and a Kick Wagon, a toy that will delight the boys. Then, 
there are the usual mottoes, tracing designs, calendars, ete. One of 
the September features will be astudy of Hiawatha. The fall months 


‘are the time when teachers take up the study of this classic and we 


have provided some splendid material to aid them. 

Every branch in the elementary studies for the coming year has 
been planned with the greatest care on the part of the editors. In 
Arithmetic we shall offer a monthly page of problems taken from 
every day living, with the solutions. The Geography will consist of 
beautifully illustrated articles and lesson helps on how to teach the 
countries. The September topic is Mexico, and is written by Mary E. 
S. Davidson, a graduate of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
a pupil of Professor Dodge, and at present a teacher of Geography at 
Hunter College, New York City. The English Department will pro- 
vide a number of Miss Bolenius’s helpful articles, many dictation 
stories and a variety of papers dealing with methods that have been 
found successful. Among other good things planned for next year are 
some practical articles in Hygiene written from a personal experience 
standpoint, and many articles on ethics and citizenship. The History 
division will be unusually strong. In every month will be founda 
delightful article on the teaching of this important subject. Primary 
Reading will be discussed by specialists in that line. Advanced and 
Primary Reading will receive important consideration in the Septem- 
ber issue.” ~~ 

One point is very clearly evident. No other educational magazine 
in the world is providing in the way of Picture Study what Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans is. In the first place there is a full page 
picture of the masterpiece which may be cut out, framed and hung on 
the schoolroom wall. There is a delightful talk on the picture by Fred 
Daniels, Director of Art in Newton, Massachusetts. There are two 
pages of miniature pictures designed for booklets in which the pupils 
write their Picture Study lessons. A model lesson of the page in the 
booklet is provided for the June lesson in connection with Mr. Daniels’s 
talk. It is the editors’ intention to provide through the year haif of 
the pictures for the four lower grades and half for the four upper 
grades, although with few exceptions the picture and talk will be 
found of value to every grade. For instance, the June picture, ‘The 
Rag Baby,’’ while serving as a language lesson for grades one to four, 


would not be without appeal to grades five to eight because of the 


beauty of the composition. The Picture Study for September will con- 
sist of a full-paged reproduction of Kaulbach’s ‘‘Pied Piper.’’ To cor- 
relate with this we shall provide the famous story of the Pied Piper 
as told by Susie M. Best, Story Teller in Cincinnati Public Schools. 

A number of strong pedagogical papers will furnish inspiration an 
help. Jessie Field, the ‘‘Corn Lady,’’ will give an important message; 
Superintendent Dickson writes on How to Make a School Program. 
Agriculture is represented by a description of some unusual charts 
made by the classes of arural school, which aroused great enthusiasi. 

The Entertainment pages will be unusually rich during the coming 
year. They will contain delightful plays and exercises that have bee! 
produced successfully in schoolrooms. In many cases these exercises 
will correlate with the themes for the month. The September mage 
zine will contain a Hiawatha play which should come as the conclusion 
of a series of lessons on the classic. For the older children there 184 
historical exercise entitled, ‘“‘The Nation Builders’? which may ? 
used most suitably in a Friday afternoon program or in any publi 
program. Another spirited and unusual exercise is a Cowboys Dri 
that may be learned as a part of the daily gymnastic lesson and give 
later on a public occasion. A page of quotations for all grades, one 
for each school week, will be appreciated, for the selections have Ur 
usual value. The Hiawatha play carries some delightful Indian musi¢, 
and there will be several school songs timely in nature. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
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Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons 
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PASS EXAMINATIONS 


BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


AB. DRAPER, Pb.D., LL. D., Late Commissioner 


ofEducation for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions, 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans 
{4 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. History, with Ans 
{4 Yrs, Exam. in Eng.Comp., with Ans 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Literature, with Ans 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Botany, with Ans 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans 
14 Vrs, Exam. in Geology, with Ans 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Fcon., with Ans 
§M” Questions in Reading, with Ans 


-25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
+25 
25 
-25 
-25 
-25 
-25 
-25 
25 
+25 
25 
25 
-25 


-25 
-25 


-25 


Any 14 of the Above for 81.50, or 


All of the Above for $2.00 














TOTHILL’S PATENT 


Brightens the Mind, Develops the Body 
The fact that Tothill’s Playground 
Apparatusis endorsed by the United 
States Government Bulletin 1912,No, 
16, Page 19, Whole Number 488, and 
Is exclusively used by the City of 
Chicago, the most successful City 
inthe World oper- 
ating Public Play- 
grounds, pro- 
claims the fact 
that the apparatus gge 
Is the best that =PAA\ 
can be produced A 


are required. For the most essential welfare 


W. S. TOTHILL, 
1813 Webster Ave.. 





SAFETY PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 











for Playground use, where durability and safety 


Send for Catalog Today. Everything for Playground Use 


Chicago, Il. 











ART-MATERIA 





PRAN Water Colors, Colored Crayons 
6 Drawing Papers Drawing Books 
IND ] Construction Papers 
TR Abs Pencils, Dyes, Paste 

PRANG 
Company 
N.Y 

O 
NAUSTRATED CACALOGUE FREE ftian'a 
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EARN VACATION MONEY 


Details Free. 


eporting Syndicate, 5005, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pree News Items, Short Stories; 
‘Sees 





The Lawton 


Thirty days 


free trial offer. 





46 Murray St., 


Duplicator 


free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog ©. 
giving size and our 


HEKTOGRAPIL MEG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
N.Y. City 


that ring true, 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


American Schools Today and 
Yesterday 


Our schools today are so different from 
those of -a generation or two ago that 
parents often doubt the capacity of the 
present schools to educate the children 
as well as the schools in former days 
The schools today have 
Many 
branches are taught today which were 
not taught formerly, such as domestic 


were able to. 


a greater variety of studies. 


science, manual arts, commerce and ag 
riculture, 


tendency to praise ‘‘the good old days.’ 
As a matter of fact, 


mer generation even in the 


fundamental studies. 


pils in 1846 in Springfield, 
found in the attic of one of 


buildings. The examination covered 
spelling, geography, arithmetic and | 
writing. The same examination was 


given in 1906 to pupils of corresponding | 
age and grade in Springfield. 
in 1906 did on the average eleven per 
|eent better in spelling, thirty-six per 
cent better in arithmetic, thirteen per 
cent better in geography, and noticea- 
bly better in writing than the pupils in 
made in 
other parts of the country with the same 
results. 


1846. Similar tests have been 


The new. studies which have 


| ciency in the older studies. —By Daniel 
| Starch, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
| and Kducation, University of Wisconsin. 


Pension and _ Retire- 
ment Fund 


Teachers’ 


The nations of Europe have taken the | 


lead in the matter of paying annuities to 
teachers. Such pension systems have 
been extensively developed in the Ger- 
man Empire, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Bel 


| gium, France, Italy, Great Britain, Rus 


sia, Greece, Spain and Portugal. Russia 
has had retirement laws for teachers 
| since 1819; Saxony since 1840. In most 


| of these countries the cost of mainte- 


nance is met entirely by the public, and 


| in others in part by assessments upon 


the teachers. 
Other countries having teachers’ re 
tirement laws are Mexico, Chile, Argen 


; tine Republic, Ontario, Quebec, Japan 


and Australia. 

In the United States seventeen states 
have teachers’ pension laws which apply 
to their entire areas, while twelve others 
have statutes applying to certain cities 
or school districts. Maryland, Rhode Is- 
land, Arizona and Maine have pension 
systems supported entirely by the state. 


Our Teachers 


It may be safely said that many schools 
in which morals are never taught from 
textbooks, or by formal exercises, fur- 
nish a most stimulating drill in the 
higher and finer moralities every day. 
Many of us know teachers, who, without 
much preaching, convey, in all their in- 
tercourse with their pupils, the influences 
and qualities which purify and invigorate 
character. A considerable acquaintance 
with teachers impresses me with the 
belief that the feeling of their responsi 
bility for the moral welfare of their 
pupils, and their appreciation of the 
value of character, are steadily deepen- 
ing among them. No profession is so 
sacred that shallow and_ self-seeking 
persons do not find a place in it; but | 
believe that as much seriousness and 
devotion may be found among the 
teachers of our common schools as among 
any other class of persons—the clergy 
not excepted. —Washington Gladden. 

says, Debates, ete., prepared 


ORATIONS, for individual requirements. 


Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
Five hundred words, one dollar. 





Addresses, Special Papers, hs 











Many parents, therefore, feel 
that the older fundamental studies have 
been neglected and that their children 
cannot read, write, spell and figure as 
well as they themselves as pupils could. 

This attitude is perhaps a part of the 





recent investiga- 
tions have shown that the pupils in the | 
schools today do as well and in many in- 
stances better than the pupils of a for- 
traditional 
A set. of examina- 
tion questions and papers written by pu- 
Mass., was 
the school 





The pupils | 


en- 
riched our schools today have, therefore, 
| not interfered in the least with the effi- 


BORDERS, each 5c 


Sunbonnet Babies; 


Overall Joys; Brownies; Goldenrod: Maple 
Leaves; Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cat 
tails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds 


_ OTHER STENCILS, 22x34. each toc. Typ 
ical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Tur 
key Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa 
Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down 
Chimney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ 
Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Pro- 
gram; Roll of Honor; Welcome; Large Hia 
watha; Name any Calendar, Map or Physi- 
ology. : 

_New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. 
“tol of nine school months, 6oc; each 10¢; 3 
or 25¢, 

Portraits, Animals, ete., size 17x22, each se. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 


50 Drawings to Color, 6xo, assorted kinds 20c 


50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes ...... 0C 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x0 css... 10 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 ....15¢ 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, CMe casses 5c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color .....6.. 15¢ 
16 Pioneer Drawings to Color, 6x0 ..... 5c 


16 Farm Story Drawings with Stories ....15¢ 
1G gee IO (COON, GAM cccccicccnceceoeses 15¢ 
16 Birds in Colors, with description ..... 5c 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out ree 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color, like above.. 8e 


12 New Paper Cutting Designs ........... ie 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard ..20e 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. ....ceeee roc 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards ........ 15c 





HOUSEHOLD 


Be sure to include enough for postage, where weights are given. 
LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS make Teaching easy, in- 
teresting and successful. : 


Let’s Get Acquainted 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


STORIES 

















Raffia, natural, 1 Jb. 


Aas 


Refill 








FOR LITTLE READERS SEAT W ~~ Ki 
te beret Household Stories, 41 stories, for lower grades 35c | SEAT WORK’ 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises .. yc 4 ce Racal 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs ..........55 15¢ 2) Sep a “hs 
Weaver’s Primary Song Book ......... 20 ae i 
WOMEN UMUMCIOE:. “evcsccccndvicvacetedsavsin 154 W oukd 
How to Teach Phonics and Reading 15C ‘| ‘ 
er te 


Construction 


Coote orsreseeecoseeseeoa 0 
Raffia, colored, 1 Ib. goe, '4 Ib soc, 14 Ib. age 
Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 02.) seccess 106 
Reed, any size, write for prices 
Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors, (12 0z.) ....15¢ 
U1. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, dozen (1 Ib.) go 
Call Bell, diameter 31% in. 


(6 OZ.) ssevcee2gC 





Latta’s Duplicators have been used for years 


where in preparing programs, notices, outlines, maps, busywork, ex 
amination questions, etc., 


We guarantee our Duplicators equal to any 


extra depth of pad insures plain copies and lasting quality of pad it 
self. Made in non-rusting galvanized pans 
consistng of DUPLICATOR, SPONGE ane 
No. 1 size 834x114 complete 


(5 Ibs) ..ccccccccccccceses Pae95 Cs. TP ax 
No. 2 size 834x132 Complete 

(6 IDS.) accccccccccvccvccccs 3.40 84x13 (5 
Refill—one pint (2 Ibs) 0 


one quart 
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Drawings and picture 


g59 memory gem 


> 


pS tat thousands of teachers, 


ff 
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Latta’s Book fo 








set of plan books listed below, or you may select 





Latta’s Book for Teachers 





Primary Education .....cccccccosccceves $1.co | Something To D0 ..cccescccceceeneeeeees 1.00 
Popular Educator .....ccccsscceces i 1.50 | Progressive Preacher cocceccceccccs 3:00 
School Cemttary ccccccccccccccccscesececcs 1.25 School Arts Magazine j teresa 2,00 
School Education ...... tae orks del cae Marion George Plan Books, 10 vols., Pri 
Kindergarten & First Grade ; «Eas mary $2.25, Intermediate sovsee BE 
PRIMERS <0 Cees. Cewe ede dade ene heds 1.00 Ask for Latta’s Clubbing Magazine Guide 


J. S. LATTA, Inc. 


Box E - - - CEDAR FALLS, IOWA | 76x ind iw 


Everything for the Teacher and the School 


Pathernpatan 
Sent Postpaid ! VGGESTIONS| 


Elementary Agriculture-Te 
Work—MeGaw 


LANEOUS SUPPLIES (Postage Extra) 


using hektograph ink. 


. » $12€8, 
1 HEKTOGRAPH INK. 
lektograph ink, name color 


Hektograph paper 84x11 o1 
Ibs). pkg ‘ 0 
Postage extra on all these 

SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW TEACHERS 
LATTA’S DOLLAR BOOK—50c Prepaid 


A large 288 page hook of ideas and suggestions for the teacher 


physiology and map drawings, 
and a wealth of other material. 


TA. Ine 
pt V4 The postpaid price 
Vf purchase not less than $2.00 worth of supplies at the same time. 


If you order not less than $4.00 worth of supplies, you may ask for 
Teachers free. 


READ OUR BEST PREMIUM OFFER 


free on request with any 
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Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolk: Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; Horn 
of Plenty. 

Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork 
Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 
Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty Different Phoni: 
Stencils, about 9x12, 60c; Five-inch Orna 
mental Alphabet, 20c; Script Alphabet for 
Blackboard, capitals, small letters and fig 
ures, set, 10c, 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. Unit 
ed States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Name any maps, for seat 
work, 9x12, each 3c. 

Blue Stamping Powder, '4-pound bag, 1c. 

Fancy Colored chalk, doz. assorted, 2gc. 

Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 
joc, United States; Europe, World; Eurasia. 


HELPS (Postpaid) 


New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards ..... 18¢c 
2000 Colored Papers, 6 in., to make chains 3se 
1000 Circles, engine colored, tin. ...ceeees 15c 
Doll Furniture Patterns, to trace, set....20c 
12 Sh. Transp. Tracing Paper, 17x22 ....20¢ 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet toc; 3 for ...25¢ 
21 New Posters to cut out, to in. in colors asc 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set 25¢ 
Chart for Color Teaching, hand made ...35¢ 
Construction Patterns, 33 printed on col. 
cardboard, ready to make up ....e0+..60¢ 
10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil ....15¢ 
One dozen sticks colored chalk, asst. ....25¢ 
Weaving mats, printed colors, 15 for ....10¢ 
Weaving Mats, cut, with fringes, col., 20. .25¢ 
Pencil Sharpener, Chicago Automatic ..$1.00 


He et eek ee 














achers [dition $1.00 





Pitch Pipe, Do in ten keys (4 02.) csseees 50 
Plasteline, shipping wt. 20 0z., any color 4s¢ 
School Scissors, 4%4-in,, blunt, dz., 18 oz. 75¢ 
RO EPO OR OED cvioeccctcadaeuananeces 206 
1 pkg. Construction paper oxtz, assorted 
or any color, 50 sheets (20 02.) ........ 16 
Be sure to include enough postage on above 


Rubber Type Printers 


Box B—¥4-inch type. Wt. 12 oz. Price 4& 

Box A—Large type, like cut, alphabets, fi 
ures, punctuation marks, etc. In stro: 
wooden box, with ink, stamping pad ar 
spacer. Weight 3 Ibs. Price $1.30 
tox Ar—Large t-inch type, in strong woo 
en box, complete outfit. Weight 8 It 
Price $2.25. Postage extra. 

by Teachers every- 





— 


Se OS ae 





similar device—ont 


s, complete ontfit 





to cut out, stories for op ning exercises 
on school management, 


Used daily by 


a chanter 


is $1.00, but you need to send only age if you 


Do not wait—-order now. 


new or renewal, or with any 


Magazine, 
to be mailed free 


c worth of Latta’s Helps 





If von wish our new YorG-17 
Complete Catale ready for 
mailing about Nig mst, be 
ask for NEW EDI 
PERMA 


NENT address, otherwise it 
will not be sent. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS 4x DEVICES ror TEACHERS 


In Two Volumes, Each 9 x 11 Inches—Over 500 Illustrations—512 Pages—Full Baby Seal Keratol Binding 








Now Being Offered at a Specially Reduced Rate and on Easy Terms of Payment | 





The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever || 4 parti List ep 
P r epared for Teachers Well Kao-vn Educational 


Writers Who Have Con- 
. . ° tributed to Th 
HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the Le 
| teacher with the very best material obtainable for carry- 














| Virginia Baker 

been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers for || Louise M. Wade Barnes 

a work which would provide thoroughly practical meth- Viola M. Bell 

P ods, aids and devices for every branch of school work. In them Susie M. Best 

ee , teachers are given the result of the best thought, the best ee 

talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, C. E. Birch 

all of them specialists in their respective branches. Anna Mae Brady 
Bertha H. Burridge 


Subjects Treated 
VOLUME I VOLUME II ny — 
READING HISTORY AGRICULTURE DRAWING tee 
ARITHMETIC HYGIENE NATURE STUDY WRITING a Hood Clar 
SPELLING PHYSICAL EDUCATION STORY TELLING © SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
LANGUAGE GYMNASTICS AND GAMES DRAMATIZATION PLAYS. AND EXERCISES G. B. Coffman 
GEOGRAPHY PICTURE STUDY DOMESTIC SCIENCE  RECITATIONS Fanny Comstock 
Fred H. Daniels 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most prac- ; 
tical and helpful manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions Anne Dillon Durr 
or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- Ruth O. Dyer 
voted. The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 il- | Philip Emerson 
J lustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, || 
: : eye ees = || Ida V. Flowers 

reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one de- 
partment which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 ' Maude M. Grant 
illustrations. The teacher can go to this section in full confi- Laura Dunbar Hagarty 
dence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- Jean Halifax 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also Carrie P. H 
true of all the branches represented. arrie P. Herndon 
Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 

Edgar S. Jones 


of Practical Methods, Aids and 
In the Pr oduetion Devices for Teachers it has been : ‘ 
our ambition to provide a work which no grade or rural teacher Nina B. Lamkin 
could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reason- G. W. Lewis 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher might be enabled to Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 


procure it. 
In providing the material for these books great . 
Practical stress has been put on the idea of making them oe G. McCloskey 
thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea pre- wis S. Mills 
sented, every particle of material provided has been subjected Annie Stevens Perkins 
S. Emily Potter 
Ella M. Powers 


D. R. Augsburg 
ing on the daily work of the schvolroom. They have 














PRACTICAL 


a ret nnoales 
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Fon |FACHERS 


VOLUME ! 








Our representative at your Institute will 
gladly show you these bocks and explain 
how easily you can procure them. 














} ‘ 
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to the most careful tests and consideration in order that nothing 
not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 
George A. Race 
Jean Sherwood Rankin 


Usable That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 


Practical Methods, Aids and Bevices tor Teachers Teachers should be ‘‘filled to the brim’’ with us- 


Juice 1916 


— SS ———— 





has been compiled and edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace 
B. Faxon in collaboration with a large number of well known 
and practical educators. 

These books are just what their title implies and, although 
out only a few months (published in June), are already recog- 
nized by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers throughout 
the country as being, as County Supt. McDonald of Cherokee 
Co., lowa, puts it: ‘* The best books of the kind I have seen.’’ 











4 The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical 
Preparation teachers who have long been identified with the ‘a 





the production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. 


The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume 
Arrangement containing a complete index of the contents of that volume, 





thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 


able material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom—has been our chief aim, 
and the large number of endorsements which we are receiving 
convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 


Teachers will find these books of inestimable value 
Valuable in their daily work in the schoolroom—a source to 
which one will first go when in need of helpful material on any 
of the subjects treated. 


st in ed- 





Sara M. Riggs 

Laura Rountree Smith 

Bertha L. Swope 

Harriette T. Treadwell 

Thomas B. Weaver 
And many others 





Size Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch columns 
.—— tothe page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. 
ucational work and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in Pa er bihaes grade, heey weight book paper, specially made to secure i 
rap uality and finish necessary to produce the best results from the 
large power of engravings used in illustrating these books. 
Printing Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and 
——______& skilled workmen. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) 
ink. Many of the engravings in the Drawing Section are in colors. 


Scope While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the 
various grades are amply prc for and these books are equally 


adapted to use in the grades and in the rural schools. 


More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 
Illustrations splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section 
is embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paintings, 
selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the schools. The 








Binding Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive ap- 
—————- pearance and the durability essential to books intended for daily 
use for a long period of time. The title is stamped in gold. 

Price The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are being ] 


offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at 4 | 


specially reduced rate and on easy terms of payment if desired. Full par- j} 


Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 


These Books May Be Seen and Examined at Your Institute This Summer | 


will be sent to any teacher on request. 


ticulars of our offer together with a more detailed description of the books | 


It will be well worth your while to call upon our representative at your Institute and examine a set of Practical Methods, 


Aids and Devices for Teachers. 


If you are convinced, as thousands of other teachers have been, that they are just the books you need to successfully carry on your | 


school work, then place your order with our agent and be assured of having the books ready for use when your school opens in the fall. j 
hese books will prove especially helpful to the young teacher who is just starting in her profession for they will enable her to | 
meet and successfully overcome the difficulties and discouragements of her first year’s work. 


_ Proper equipment is essential to success in any line of work. The teacher who is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and t 
Devices for Teachers will be able to apply her training to the best possible advantage and to develop her work along the same broad f 


lines followed by the leading educators in the country. 


Hundreds of letters have come to us from Teachers, Principals and Superintendents, endorsing these books in the highest terms. 
We want every teacher to see and examine these books. Our agent at your Institute will gladly show them to you and explain the 
If there is to be Institute in your county, or if for any reason you are unable to attend, I 


DANSVILLE, N. ¥-} 


SS 


terms under which they may be obtained. 
write to us for full information. 


iF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ww Ww 


{| 
—— 
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Prompt Service Assured. 


E ALWAYS receive during August, September, October and 
November a very large number of subscriptions, new and 


renewal, to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. The volume 
of business during this period is always so heavy that it taxes our fa- 
cilities to the uttermost. Last fall we received not only the usual 
heavy volume of business, but fully 25,000 more subscriptions than 
during the corresponding months of the preceding year, and notwith- 
standing the fact that we exerted every effort, employing.all available 
help in this department, it was utterly impossible for us to keep up 
with our correspondence or to fill the subscriptions promptly. 

Not only this, being unable to foresee the large increase in pat- 
ronage, we failed to provide a sufficient number of copies of the Sep- 
tember, October and November issues, with the result that a consider- 
able number of subscribers were disappointed in being unable to re- 
ceive these numbers. 

Profiting by the experience of last fall, we have greatly enlarged 
our subscription department, have in training a sufficient clerical force 
to handle all business which may be received during the coming fall 
promptly, and not only this, we shall make sure to print an ample 
number of copies so that no one need be disappointed. 

One exceedingly embarrassing feature of the work last fall was 
the fact that we were obliged to employ a considerable number of in- 
experienced clerks, with the result that a large number of errors were 
made, which added to the confusions, delays and disappointments 
which we can assure our subscribers will not occur with the trained 
help which we have available for the coming fall campaign. 

We make this explanation in order that those who experienced 
difficulty last fall may the better understand the cause, and, further, 
{o assure all who may contempiate subscribing or renewing, prompt 
and efficient service, as is our policy in all departments of our business. 





Our Combination Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year......... .......... $1.25 
The Pathfinder, one year............. cece eee cece cece e eens " 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........... .......0ccc cece eee 1.00 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid...... iad oof kame x 1.00 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid........... 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder .............. 1.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with sny,onsof the st 2.00 
a3 6c“ 66 66 66 any 2 of the $1.00 2 80 
books listed above RS ROR ROR Re e 
’ ” “ “ ae >? ~~ 3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with "APHMINDER andany 2.70 
“6 66 x3 be a6 PATHFINDER and any 3 50 
2 of the $1.00 books *** "eters Ver 
. " e ™ ates yy eee 4.30 
Practical Selections, postpaid .................0cccceeeeees .65 
en .65 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Practical Selections 1.60 
‘“ 66 66 “sé ‘6 both Practical Selections 1 95 
and School Year i . 
” 7 a Hs So Vac eeaiieaes seoenese 2.25 
= Ku 6 ee es re cease “eu ter ree Ri 60 
Pathfinder and any | of the $1.00 Books ..................... 1.80 
- “ ee ee eee eee 2.60 
* a» | ee 66 Phe erm is er. Lat g es Gus 3.40 
rs ‘* School Year or Practical Selections EE Cnr 1.35 
¥ “ “ ‘“ and “ MS Pies a he 1.70 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books...... ........ aR eats act 1.80 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books ................ cece cec cece eee eeee 2.60 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage | 
. follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 80c; Path- 
Inder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, 52c. 


be The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. “SG 
The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 


, the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 22nd year of in- 
creasing success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
“ne published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
poing on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
n this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial age current topics are discussed 
Ina clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, prirnhe oe to stimulate wholesome thought 
2 the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers +. what they need 
0 know about the progress of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
Clearly and comprulvuseraty. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
Per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $1.90 or 
N other combinations as listed above. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 
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| ucational and community studies in this 








BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Karly European Civilization.’’ By 
Roscoe Lewis Ashley, author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Civilization,’’ ‘* Mediaeval Civilization, ’’ 
etc. Cloth. 12mo. T708pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Parts IV—VI respectively, the same ma- 
terial as given in the author’s Ancient 
Civilization and Mediaeval Civilization, 
with an important difference. That dif- 


This book includes in Parts I—III and 








Many Lives Saved. 
| The use of Prang Book Covers will save thousands of 
dollars in your dis- 
trict and the lives 
of many children. 
Twenty to thirty 
per cent is saved 
on the cost of each 
book and the chil- 
dren are protected 
from many con- 
tagious diseases by 
the use of a book 
cover on a book. | 
Parents appreciate 
an executive who 
gives thoughtful 
attention to such 
matters. PRANG 
BOOK COVER 


is superior to any 
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ference is one of perspective. Of recent 
years, history teaching has gotten away 
from the exclusive teaching of Ancient 
History, or Greek and Roman History, 
in the first year of the Secondary course. 
That change was first towards a cursory 
glimpse of the whole field of History. 
Mediaeval History was added to Ancient, 
and no material was omitted from the 
new course which had appeared in the 
earlier. From that, however, has _ re- 


cover now on the 
market from the 
standpoint of its 
educational value, 
the amount of time | 
required to place 
it on the books, and the fact that there is no mess or 
litter coming from cutting, stitching, pasting or gluing. 


| SEND FOR SAMPLE 
| The Prang Company 6 N.Michigan Ave, 


Chicago, Ilinois 
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sulted a new course, inthe Essentials 
of History. There -is less of myth and | 
table, less of royal chronology, and fewer | 
details of military campaigns, but there 
is more history. With the space gained 
by the omission of the enumerate: 
classes of facts, stronger emphasis hits 
been placed upon the social and economic 
life of the people. The title ‘‘ Civiliza 
tion’? is no longer a misnomer. = This 
present work is a very satisfactory con- 
tribution to this newer and better class 
of textbooks. It is clear, simple, though 
full in treatment, fully illustrated, and 
treats of the great movements and the 
important social, economic and culturai 
forces of the various eras. At the end 
of each chapter is a brief table of im- 
portant dates, general references to col- 
lateral reading, and topics for original 
investigation and report, and for essay | 
writing. There is also alist of questions 
for review and examination. 
‘“‘Fundamentals of Sociology.’’ By 
Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, B. S., M. Ph., 
author of Inductive Psychology, ete. 
Cloth. 12mo. 290 pp. $1.25 net? Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. | 
This is an elementary textbook of Soci- 
ology, with special emphasis upon com- 
munity and educational problems. It is | 
prepared from the results of many years 
of study and investigation. The form 
which it takes is due partly to courses 
given at summer sessions of the Univer- | 
sities of West Virginia and of Vermont. 
The response of these students, both el- 
ementary and advanced, gave approba- 
tion to the choice of material and the | 
method of presentation. ‘The book dis- | 
cusses the nature of Sociology, and its | 
relation to other sciences, Geography, | 


History, Eugenics, Economics and Psy- 
chology. Then follows a discussion of | 
economic, protective and recreative needs | 
and activities in their cooperative = or 
community aspect. It is that aspect, of 
course, that constitutes their sociological 
nature and bearing. ‘The next and higher 
yroup of sociological activities is com- 
posed of the cultural, social, educational 
and religious. ‘The educational is dis- | 
cussed very fully, four chapters being | 
devoted to this aspect of the problem. 
The last five chapters discuss the method 
of making acommunily survey. ‘lhe Kd- 


book are of value to teachers every- 
where, and should be widely read. 

“‘Ienglish Grammar Simplified.’’ By 
James C. Fernald, L. H. D., author of 
“Synonyms, Antonyms and Preposi- 
tions.’’ Associate editor ‘‘ Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language.’’ 
Cloth. 12mo. 270 pp. 75 cents, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Dr. Fernald is well known as a Gram- 
marian and Philologist of attainments, 
and an authority on the rules of English 
speech. An announcement from him, 
tae = of a Grammar which shall 
‘“‘simplify’’ the study of English, is 
worthy of careful consideration. This is 
not a brief grammar; neither is it com- 
pendious. It avoids the first error by not 


excluding important matter for the sake 
of brevity; and the second by rigorously 
excluding all discussions, extended ex- 
planations, and controversial matter of 
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and negative $1.00, either soe, Complete discus 
ions $2.40 per thousand words, 
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By Fenix Anno 12 Mo.—Cloth—2st Passes 
General Methods, Teaching Process, 
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27 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 

from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field,and those who work are promoted 

rapidly, THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 

during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 

members. For full information and a samp‘e copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


derstand nor enjoy the philosophy of 
Janguage, and the attempt to work out 
the facts of English usage by induction 
“ig but playing with the impossible.’’ 
That system makes guesswork of gram- 
mar—‘‘sometimes you can guess it and 
sometimes not.”? The average person 
goes on guessing all his Jife--and natur- 
ally, guessing wrong at least half of the 
time. In this grammar, all accepted 
facts are given as statements of fact, 
not as stereotyped ‘‘rules.’’ Great care 
has been taken to verify all statements 


| made, and to express them in such a way 


as to be not only ‘‘dependable,’’ but-—if 
muy say so--learnable, as well. 
‘*Grammar may be made a vast and diffi- 
cult or a simple and easy study —vast 
and difficult if we consider it as a science 

simple and easy if we treat it as an 
art.’? The facts of English grammar 
are not unmanageable, if treated prac- 
tically. The English verb obeys well 
enough, if not required to behave like a 
Latin, French or German verb for the 
sake of the analogy. ‘This theory of 
treatment has been the foundation of 
this grammar throughout, and the result 
is in every way admirable. For a text- 
book, for the teacher’s desk, or for the 
office table, it will be found handy, clear, 
simple, and reliable. ‘The index is ex- 
ceptionally well arranged and _ inclusive. 


‘“Kducation and Social Progress.’’ By 
Alexander Morgan, M. A., D. Se., Prin- 


cipal of Provincial ‘Training College, 
Edinburgh. Cloth. 12 mo. $1.20 net. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London and 


New York. 

This is a thoughtful and interesting 
treatise upon education in the light of 
its effect upon the future of the eco- 
nomic and sociological aspects of the 
United Kingdom. It treats of heredity 
and environment as factors in the mak- 
ing of the race, and of the remedial 
efficacy of popular education of Primary 
grade. He very strongly insists upon 
the value of proper environment, and 
upon the necessity of beginning the 
remedies in infancy. It is not enough 
to give charity, nor to tear down sluim 
dwellings. Charity illy spent breeds 
parasitism; and a sium population set 
down in a block of model cottages would 
turn them into a slum. Ur. Morgan be 
lieves very strongly in vocational and 
industrial training, and in continuation 
schools which shall hold on to the child 
after the age of fourteen, for a year or 
two longer. ‘The thousands of ‘‘unem- 
ployables,’’ in England and America, 
are, in his opinion (and in this he agrees 
with such men in America as Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield, Director of the Vocational 
Bureau of Boston), due to leaving school 
early without adequate training for any 
yvainful occupation. ‘They drift from one 
casual employment to another, never 
learning, never improving, until at 
twenty-one they are ‘‘precocious in evil 
and stunted in vocational possibilities. ’’ 

His chapters on playgrounds, and on 
the Education of Defectives are sober, 
earnest and convincing. It is a matter 
for satisfaction to note the 
references to, and quotations from Amer- 
ican Educational and Sociological author- 
ities. It is a compliment to our educa- 
tional system and to our advancement in 
modern methods, that so careful a student 
as Dr. Morgan should quote our methods 
and our opinions as authorities and as 
precedents for English guidance. 


“At School in the Promised Land.’’ 
By Mary Antin. Cloth. 16 mo. 104 pp. 
25 cents net. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

This book is a selection from the book 
‘“*The Promised Land,’’ published some 
years ago. It details the life of the 
author during the school years, from the 
first lessons in Russia, to the emigra- 
tion, the arrival in Boston, and the years 
in the American public schools. It is a 
splendid book for class reading. The 
story is very interesting, engagingly 
told, and it glows with a fire of Amer- 
icanism and a fervor of earnestness that 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


_Allteachers shouldtry the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

, Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. K 105, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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Study at Home—Get Your Degree h 


Become a lawyer and big success awaits you, ym 
ly trained men win high positions in business ona 
ublic life. Greater opportunities now than ever 
e prosperous and independent—be a leader—earn * 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time, We prepare you to pass bar ex. 
amination in any state. Money refunded accord 
to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree 9 
LL.B. conferred, ‘Thousands of successful students 
enrolled, Low cost easy terms. Big Law Library 
and modern course in Public Speaking free if you en. 
roll now. Get our valuable 120 page ‘Law Guide” 
und *‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them— NOW. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 661-F, Chieao, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEtt 


Dr. I’. Ziegield, President, 50th Yea; 
Largest and Leading School 
of Masic and Dramatic Art in 
the World, 100 Teachers 


Al 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNK 26 TO JULY 29 

Normal training course for piano, vocal, Violin, Ex. 
pression and Dramatic Art teachers, students’ and 
Public School Supervisors of Music, Supplies teach 
ers, Private lessons in all branches, Terms Reasonable. 

Summer Prospectus and complete catalog mailed 
op request, 

CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
630 So, Miehigan Ave, Chicago 
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Special Limited Offer 
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trator; Paint in Water Colors 
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our handsome illustrated Art 
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KLIZABETH HAKKISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL. - June 12 to Augusts 


Kindergarte Methods, 
and advances 
Special 
Credits applied toward diploma. 
ou College grounds, Many social audvantages,—parks, 
playvrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, theatres, For 
Hiustrated announcement address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, 
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Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


SUMMER SESSION — Six Weeks 
June 26th to August 4th 

Co-operation With the Northwestern University 
in Kvanstom, Credits will apply om institute 
courses, For detailed information address 
Registrar, 54 Scott St., Chicago, Il 
Two gear Normal Course in Kindergarten Training 

begins SEPTEMBER goth, ll 

















The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal School for Physical Education In the 
world. Broad and thorough course based upon thitty- 
live years’ ex perience educating and placing teacher. 
Our Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever. 
It is at your service, We recommend only such 
teacher as meets your particular requirements, 


L. W. SARGENT, 16 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The University of Vermont 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Tho Coolest Summer School Kast of the Koekles 


A Special School For Teachers 
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We will train you in your own home in a fee — 
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Thousands of nurses trained in last 12 years: adress 
catalog. Easy terms, State age and ability. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


— AT HOME 


Prepare yourself during your 
summer vacation for the bigger and 
better things of life. Make yourself 
more successful and increase your 
popularity and Earning Power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 
You can improve your standing with 
your class, youre mploye rsand in your Ggra 
nity by our course in Public Speakin 
matic Reading and Entertaining, which in- 
cludes Physical Culture and Voice Training. 
Sancnone | aigioata as for each graduate 


4 cents in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 
itt MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept. 8, 1700 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago Normal 
School of Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN—Mrs, Robert L, Parsons, Presideut 


June 24 to July 29, 1916 

Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public Schoot 
and Playground work, including Aestheticand Folk 
Dancing, Swedish Gymnastics and Games, Klemen- 
tary and advanced work, 

two Year Normal course 
Registration Sept. 20 and 26, i 
summer Camp in Michigan during the month of 
June andfrom August 21 to September 23. Season 
and weekly rates, 

For Catalogs address 


Secretary, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Short- Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 

tory, form, structure and writing 

of ihe Short-Story ‘“ taught hy Dr. 
J. Berg Nsenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott's Magazine, 
One leacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over §1o00 for stories sold 
lo Womew?s Home Companion, Pictor 
ial Review, McCall's and other magu- 
ztnes, 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 

ing, Journalism, ete. dn all, over 

One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges, 


20-Page Catalogue lvee, 





Dr. Esenwein 


Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


Summer School 


AT 
‘J Vi H TT 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
June w-Auy. 4. Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan. 

I, Playground Training for Kindergartners, Prim. 
ary Teachers, ete, 

Hl. Kindergarten ‘Training for Primary ‘Teachers. 
Strong Facuity— Practioa! Work—-Accredited, clddress 
Registrar Degt. ‘! 616-22 So. Michigan Soutovesd, Chicago 

(NOTE 1.) 


: 2OLL yr, Opens Sept. 
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Illinois Training Schoel for Nurses 
LFOUNDED 1580 

Accredited by the Illinuis State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers, Offers a three year course of training to 
Women who wish to enter the nursing profession, 
Practical experience in Cook ¢ ‘ounty hospital, 2200 
beds, Private duty ex perience, provided in other in- 
stitutions, Favorable up plicants must meet the ve- 
quirements of good health, of age (19-85) of good moral 
character, having had one yearof High School instruc- 
tion or its e sducational equivalent, The school catalog 
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| drilling his boy playmates. 
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| Arts Press, Peoria, 


| country schools. 


/making almost every tool 
| ance required on the farm, which is made 





and blanks will be senton application to the Superin= | 


tendent of Nurses, 509 Honore St., Chicago, III. 
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Home Stud y—Free Tuition 


Courses te aught By [tail 


Penmanship Ty pewriting 
Book kee sping Shorthand 
Mivineering Domestic Science 
Real Estate. Automobile 
psn Agriculture 
Story Writing Physical Culture 
wut ulation Fee 75—1,000 “Free Tuition Scholar- 
pS” to be granted to lirstapplicants, Apply 


Dept. Pt. F., CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Feations are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
ed A yg congenial Carroundines s 
wc leave with pay {> 1ouira, Annual vacation an 


Normal 
High School 
Civil Service 
English 
Drawing 

AW 





thousands appointed yearly. 

De. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 clagsi- 

Pall iafetantio’ common school education ‘puille ient. 
an 

Service Commission frat ee used by the Civil 


COLUMBAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 





| neighbors with civil and military appoint- 
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should be salutary, not only for other 
children of other immigrants, but also 
for the children of the native-born. 


**The Simplified Display Drill.’’ By 
Geo. Ressler, Canton, Ohio, is a little 
manual of 67 pages, containing methods 
for lodge or drill teams, or for any sort 
of exhibition drill. Each movement is 
diagrammed and explained, and _ the 
proper commands given. At the end of 
the book there are several complete 
drills, giving evolutions and commands | 


for fancy exhibition drills. | 











‘‘Washington: A Virginian Cavalier.’ 
By William H. Mace, author of Lincoln: 
The Man of the People. A supplemen- 
tary reader for the fifth and sixth grades. 
180 pp. 16mo. 85 cents. Rand 
McNally & Company, Chicago. 

This book, the fourth in the series of 
“‘Little Lives of Great Men,”’ is one 
which will have the keenest sort of ap- | 
peal to the boys and girls for whom it is | 
intended. The story is simply and 
clearly told, with enough of history to 
make Washington’s participation in 
events perfectly clear. The charm of 
the book lies in the revelation of the! 
hearty, whole-souled boy, dreaming of: 
being a sailor, learning to fence from an 
old Dutch man-at-arms, breaking horses, 
Boys will 
follow eagerly this boy scout, as in deer- | 
skin and moccasins, only sixteen years of 
age, he starts out through the pathless 
forest to survey the estates of Lord Fair- 
fax. From this point, events crowded 
one another for room; and the young 
man of Mount Vernon, honored by his 








ments in the State service, grows im- 
perceptibly yet surely into the man of 
the hour who takes command of the 
troops of the Colonies at Cambridge. 
The book is well illustrated, with frontis- 
piece, portrait by Gilbert Stuart, por- 
traits of Washington’s mother and wife, 
three other half-tones, and sixty line 


| drawings by Homer W. Colby, some of 


which are original, and others from fa- | 
mous pictures dealing with the career of | 
George Washington. | 


‘*Problems in Farm Woodwork.’’ By 
Samuel A. Blackburn, 'leacher of Man- 
Training, Dallas, Texas. Cloth. | 
128 pp. $1.00. The Manual | 
Hi. 

This is described as a manual for Ag- | 
ricultural and Industrial schools, and for 

It .consists of working 
working directions for 
and appli- 


drawings and 


of wood. ‘The drawings are clear, and 
dimensions are always clearly indicated. 
The directions include a description of 
purpose, material, bill of stock of fin- 
ished dimensions, tools, directions for 
work, and assembly of parts. Although 
not a textbook, courses could be selected 
from its pages to fit almost any condi- 
tions and circumstances. 

‘*The Rythms of Childhood.’’ By Car- 
oline Crawford and Elizabeth Rose Foyy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Quarto. 84 pp. $1.50 
net. The A. S. Barnes Company, New 
York. 

This is a book of music and pictures. 
There are old songs and_ melodies, 
marches and fanciful pieces, which in- 
terpret the many moods of childhood. 
Miss Fogg has contributed many of the 
numbers. They bear such titles as ‘‘ How 
We March A-soldier,’’ ‘‘A Clear Frosty 
Morning! Here We Go!’’ ‘Going Out | 
to Play,’’ and ‘‘Going to Church.’’ 
There are footnotes which interpret the | 
mood or underlying thought of the music. 
This book should be of service to Kinder- | 
garten teachers in finding suitable and 
appropriate music for games and activ- 
ities. 





‘‘Games and Exercises for Mental De- 
fectives.’ By Hilda A. Wrightson. 
Cloth. 8vo. 100pp. $1.25 net. Caus- 
tic-Claflin Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

This book contains one hundred and fif- 
teen games and exercises for schools, 
playgrounds and the home, suitable for 
children of every ‘‘mental age.’’ Some 
of these games are of such simplicity 
that they seem to have no value. Dr. 
Goddard, in his interesting preface to | 


| this book, calls attention to the fact that | 


in the training of defectives the common | 


| pouk subjects are of no account, that : 


| 


muscular and mental coordination is the | 
first desirable end, and that interest, at- | 
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VAL PARAISO UNIVERSITY 








Old College Buiiding 


Summer School, Valparaiso, Ind. 


The University 


in his reach, 


he Summer Schoo 
There will be beginning, 


Departments 





was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education atan expense with 
That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since 
beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year, 
is one of the largest in the United States, 
open May 30th and will continue twelve weeks, 
the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 
intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods.( 
graphy and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Ed 
Manual Training, Agriculture, Expréssion, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, 





givingto every person the 
the 
The Summer Term will 


During this term 
select their work 


Jommerce, Phono= 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture 
Ww, Medicine and Dentistry 






stic Science I" 





acy, 








Ty » »anee > > Tuition $20.00 per amtied twelve weeks, Board with Furnished 
I he Expenses are the Lowest Room, $26 to $41 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed fr » Address 
Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. ///) Dear Heil! Open Sept, ta, 2910 
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Teachers Wanted 


oughly investioate as to the character, knowledge of sub 
Ject matter, technique of teaching, governing skiloete. ol 
each member of our Agenesy OUR POLPOY withhe to 
RECOMMEND (only those who are found WORPIDY and WELLE QUALE REID) afew condidates lore 


netual vacuney registered with us. Iyi/e Wm. H. MacMillan, Manager, EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Syracuse, N.Y, 
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can aid worthy te ae hers to 
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Texas School Journal Teachers’ Bureau, 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 


good positions in the SOUTHWEST, 


No enioliment Ld 


PLAN, 





At home in the 
Write sor further information, 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL 


EXCHANGE 


“A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS.’’ 


SOUTIEW EST, 


in Closest touch with the 
JR. MeCollum, Mer. 


editentional Opportunities gud 
Albuquerque, 


requirements, 
New Mexico 





Teachers 
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is mild and the wages are good? 


Vould you like to come west where the climate 


If so, 


wrile, 


BRAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3174 Arcade Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 





OSKALOOSA COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES, ‘sie ie 





Mits. 
already begun, 


; alse craduate degrees, Prices reasounble, 


specially of literest to leachers 
Grades from other institutions accepted, 


Pir a Remo aed COULSON 


Catalog. Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 





and mail them to you promptly, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 
Send us a cabinet photo, or 
er) Boat yt a will make 
Satisfaction guarantecd or money refunded, 


of your. 
ol 
2), im, 


any other good pieture 
theopies, 2!) in, by 


- - ALBANY, N. Y. 





CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘: 


Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. ¢. 
ay Cunningham Clancy, 
9 ae » Position, Nod 
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THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY~.’ 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(27th 


NYERS & CO, 
toc ronsall this Agency with a view of s 
Year) 


‘Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
securmy ap OMOLGN oF a ¢ hange of location. 
Co-operating Agencics in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 





Letabtishe 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, —-"": tcc. NEW Toke 


OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in 





CHAS.W. MULEPORD, Propriet ¢ 
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CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, E. C, Rogers, Mér., 
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KEGISTER NOW! 
Columbus, Ohio, 





‘HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, — 


BENNINGTON, Vi. 
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from employer 
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'r to direct call 
Established 1506. 
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Silver or Stamps.) 


vomt paid 
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SACHERS? AG i NC 5 


Vrinted on cards 


Maine 


100 MEMORY GEMS FOR CHULDREN | 


Every teacher and mothe r should have 
and sent 


MAINE T 








The Southeastern Teachers’ ‘Agency 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
Covers the South and Bordering States 


Write Today 








POSITIONS of all kinds fee TEACHE red 
Write us your quatiticwtions, teIO Literate 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’ ay Marion, ind. 





anted for pub 
Shanti, Mo 


Writers. 
FIVE THOUSAND TEACHERS 


All De day 
terms, 





Schools in South, 
Faust und West, 
re ive sularios, Bost service, most liberal 

« WHITEHE AD, Atlanta, Ga,, 123% Healey Bidg, 











TEACHERS 
We specialize in choice positions 
for superior instructors 
Educators Agency, Inc. 


Y.M. C. A. ane South La Salle St., Chicago 
. P. Goddard, Pres. 
Ask for list of vacancicos lo be 


SEPTEMBER 1, 116, 


Mhled before 


B. F. CLARK 











TEACHERS AGENCY 
With the Short 
Contract 
27th Year 


The Agency Understandable 


Chicago 

New York 
altimore, Md. 

Jacksonville, 

Knoxville 

Kansas City. Mo 

Spokane, Wash 


Steinway Hall 

Fiatiron Bidg 

Munsey Bidg 

U.S. Trust Bidg 
Deaderick Bidg 

New York Life Bidg 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg 














WESTERN POSITION 


Our openings come direct from school boards, supe rintendents 
“The Road to Good Positions.” 


recommendations. Write for our free booklet, * 


teachers. 


FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 


AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 
and college presidents, who ask us to make 
texplains how we place our 





Wm. RUFFER, Manager 
W.S. FRY, Ass’t Manager 


The Largest and Most Widely Patronized 
Teacher’s Agency in the West 
Member of National Association Teachers’ Ayencies. 
Affiliated with the N. BE. A. 





OS TSI LOE RSA 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCcYy. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver COLG 
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A Splendid 
Opportunity 


for a large number of competent teachers 
(both men and women) desirous of’ vacation 
employment and for a limited number for all- 
the-year-round employment. 


The Work is distinctly of an educational 
nature and unusually remunerative. It would 
involve calling on superintendents, principals 
and teachers in villages and small cities and 
also on a selected list of well-to-do families 
having children attending school in the grades. 

Full Instructions for successfully conduct- 
ing the work will be given you by mail and 
previous experience is not essential. 

Exclusive territory can be assured and to 
those applying promptly territory can be as- 
signed near at home if preferred. 

In applying state where you are now or 
have been employed during the school year 
and the grade or class of work which you 
have been doing. 


BRINGING SCHOOL AND 
HOME TOGETHER 

The campaign which we are about to start 
and for which representatives as above de- 
scribed are desired, is of such a nature as to 
strengthen the existing ties between school and 
home and really bring them closer together. 

‘There is a great popular wave sweeping 
over the country tending to produce this re- 
sult and the campaign which we are entering’ 
upon will unquestionably prove the greatest 
distinctive movement in this direction that has 
ever been launched. 

We have room for one thousand thor- 
ough-going teachers, both men and women, 
for the summer campaign. 

We will pay you well for your services. 

Applicants should register promptly. Ask 
for full information. 


INSTITUTE WORK 
We also desire a thoroughly capable person to represent us 
at each Teachers’ Institute, Summer Normal, Association, ete., 
throughout the United States. In many instances those taking 
up the work referred to above could be given the privilege of 
covering such institutes, etc., as there may be in their territory. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


tention, self-control, patience, good man- 
ners and other desirable qualities are de- 
veloped through play which never could 
be taught by the ordinary methods. ‘The 
games begin with bean bag, and such 
simple instruction as is involved in pick 

ing out a certain object from among sev 

eral dissimilar objects, and giving it to 
the teacher. ‘The instructions imply that 
success must not ulways be looked for 
at once, even with these. Later games 
if! involve more difficult and complicated 
if | problems of rhythm, color, form and 
| muscular coordination. ‘The games have 
|} been thoroughly tested, and are ap- 
| roved by the best authorities. 
| 

| 








| “The Best Short Stories of 1915.’’ 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Cloth, 
12mo. 886 pp. $1.50 net. Small, May- 


nard & Company, Boston. 

his is a very attractive title for all 
readers of stories. ‘I'he book is made up 
ot the much talked of twenty ‘‘best 
short stories,’’ the best of all those pub- 
lished in forty-six American periodicals 
in 1915. ‘To arrive at a critical estimate 
of the American short story of that 
period, the editor of this volume read 
over twenty-two hundred short stories 
“in a critical spirit.’" Each one of those 
hundreds of stories has been examined 
separately and impartially, and the dou- 
ble test-standard of substance and form 
applied. ‘These stories have fallen nat- 
urally, under examination, into four 
groups:— those that fail to survive either 
the test of substance or the test of form; 
|] | those which may claim to survive either 
\f | test, or which possess either distinction of 
technique or vitality of substance; those 
| whieh ‘‘may lay convincing claim to a 
if | second reading, because each of them 
has survived both tests, the test of sub- 
stance and the test of form ;’’ and finally, 
au small group of stories, numbering in 
1915, ninety-three, which constitute the 
‘*Roll of Honor.”’ ‘The stories in the 
present volume are from this last group. 
if | At the end of the book is found the 
If | ‘*Roll of Honor’’ for 1914 and for 1915, 
| the tabulated list of the stories of the 
second, third and fourth classes indicated 
above, with the name of the periodical 
in which they were printed. ‘There is 
also an index of the short stories of 1914 
and 1915, alphabetically arranged, and 
the name and date of issue of the period- 
ical in which they appeared. 


**The Modern Speller.’’ Books | and 
Il. By Kate Van Wagenen, Pd. B., Prin 
cipal Publie School No. 58, New York. 
Cloth. 120 and 158 pp. 12mo. ‘The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 

These spellers have been tested for 
several years in manuscript before being 
offered tor public use. They involve the 
application of a principle which is not 
new, but which is at least unusual in 
spellers. ‘hat is, the teaching of spell- 





all other ideas, but as parts of sentences 
and stories, to be dictated to the chil 
dren. In this way, the child learns com 
position from the earliest school years, 
and learns the valuable art of interpre 
tation of new words from the context. 
The stories include William Tell, King 
Arthur, Lohengrin, the story of Helen 
Keller and other stories, including the 
story of the City of Washington. Inthe 
second book, designed for the second half 
of the seventh year, are exercises in word 
stems, suffixes and prefixes. 


**Moni der Geissbub. By Johanna 
Spyri. With a vocabulary by H. A. Guer- 
ber. 16mo. 74 pp. 380ce. D. C. Heath 
& Co., New York. 

The author of this classic has been 
called the Louisa M. Aleott of German 
literature, andin this story gives the ex- 
periences of a typical Alpine goat-herd, 
together with such a graphic description 
of his surroundings and struggles, that 
the story aside from its human interest, 
possesses great educational value. This 
German text is one of Heath’s Modern 
Language Series. 


” 





Two little pamphlets have been re- 
ceived from the ‘‘ Friends Select School, ’’ 
Philadelphia, constituting a symposium 
of prominent educators on ‘*The Private 
School’’ and on ‘‘Should Boys and Girls 
be in School Together.’’ It is interesting 
to see the Jarge number of well-known 
names both of educators, superintend- 
ents, professors and authors who are on 


























record as in favor of co-education in el- 
ementary and-secondary schools. 
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ments every month. ‘Pull? unnecessary. Excellent tion, after 
chances now for teachers. Write immediately tor bas h 
free list of positions now obtainabie, Do not delay. search Wwe 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K93, Rochester, N.Y, home gar 
ATHOME! SPECIAL OF FER—EASY LESSONS FHEE 
Piano, Orgar, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cor 
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vance pupils. Plain, simple, systematic, Free lectures 
each course, 16 years success. Start at once. Send your 
name and get tree bookiet by return mail, Address 
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Hospital training at home. General 
« medicai, obstetrical, gynecological aud 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy 
sicians aud graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Afliliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
tree books to Miss Frazier, — 
intendent§ Philadelphia School 
tor Nurses, 2238 Chestnut Stree 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAME is most desirable, Life posl- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions On terit. Both sexes 
No politieat pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation Po. Returned 
if not appointed, bull information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission {te 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. ( 
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Montessori Teacher - Training Schodl 


[nstruction in theory and use of Montessori ma- 
terials, Resident and day students, Hiementary anil 
college preparatory Courses, 380,000 building. Baske'- 
ball, Tennis, For illustrated folder, address oushehe 
Anderson, Direetress, Box 107, Torresdale, Philadelphia, 


TEACHERS 


Send $3 for Shorthand 
come a Commercial Teacher in a few months. 


Outfit and 4 Lessons. 
mail, Be 
Graduates placed in good positions. Write NY. 
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Cooperating for Home and School 
Garden Work 


Chattanooga, Tenn., has organized a 
lan for introducing | school and home 
ardens that is considered one of the 
best yet devised for interesting various 
community groups in home-garden work. 
the Chattanooga plan, according to re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, 
enlists Federal, State, city, and local 
association agencies in the work. The 
following are actively represented in the 
movement for school gardens; United 
States Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education, through the Commis- 
sioner and an assistant in home and 
shool gardens; City of Chattanooga, 
Department of Education and Health, 
through the Commissioner of Education 
and Health, Superintendent of Schools 
and Garden Supervisor; Federation of 
School Improvement Leagues, through 
its president; Presidents of District 
leagues representing the eleven dis- 
triects; Directors of Home Gardening; 
Principals, teachers, parents, pupils; 
the newspaper. 

Similar work to that of Chattanooga, 
though in most cases not so carefully 
organized, is being done in thirty-two 
cities this year through a special appro- 
priation by Congress in 1915. In de- 
scribing the movement for home garden- 
ing directed by the school, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education, 
declares : 

“After the school day is finished and 
during the long vacation period, millions 
of American children are idle. Without 
proper occupation, these future citizens 
of the United States are thrown on their 
own resources for amusement until 
school begins again. It seems mani- 
festly the duty of the public schools to 
funish employment for these millions 
of idle young people. The schools are 
established and maintained for the pur- 
pose of educating children into manhood 
and womanhood and for preparing them 
for citizenship. ‘the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, after much careful thought and re- 
search work, has evolved a system of 
home gardening done under the direc- 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tion of the schools that seems to offer 
many opportunities for this sort of in 
struction and for filling satisfactorily 
the child’s idle hours. 

‘““The Bureau recommends that there 
should be in each school throughout the 
country at least one teacher who knows 
gardening both scientifically and practi 
cally. This teacher should be employed 
twelve months in the year, should teach 
elementary science in the school during 
the school hours and should, out of school 
hours, direct the home gardening of the 
children between the ages of ten and fif- 
teen years. If possible, the teacher 
should have the assistance of an expert 
gardener so that the work may be done 
in the most. practical and profitable way. 
The teacher and the gardener should 
help the children find the plots of ground 
near their homes best suitable for gar 
den work, aid them by some cooperative 
method in having the lots properly 
plowed and prepared for cultivation, 
help them select seed and show them 
how to plant, cultivate, and harvest, so 
as to obtain the best results. The 
teacher should spend the afternoons and 
Saturdays of winter, spring, and fall, 
when school is in session, and all of the 
vacation days of summer, visiting the 
children in their homes, directing their 
work, and giving to each child such help 
as it most needs. Once a week or of- 
tener, during the vacation months, the 
teacher should assemble the children in 
groups for a discussion of their work 
and of the principles and methods in- 
volved. Vegetables, berries, and fruits 
grown should be used first as food for 
the children and their families; then the 
surplus should be marketed to the best 
advantage. Through the help of the 
teacher this can be done in a cooperative 
way. Ten or fifteen cents’ worth of 
vegetables each day from the gardens 
of 200 children would amount to twenty 
or thirty dollars. In summer and fall, 
when the surplus is large and ean not 
be marketed to advantage, the teacher 
should direct and help the children’ in 
canning and preserving for winter home 
use or for sale. The canning and tomato 
clubs have already | 
done in this way. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Dental Hygiene 


The New York State Department of 
Health is issuing monthly bulletins to 
the people of the State, tending to the 
conservation of the health of the people. 
These are published in many of the 
papers of the State. In one of the recent 
bulletins, the matter of dental hygiene 
is dealt with by Dr. W. G. Ebersole of 
the National Mouth Hygiene Association. 
So much attention is being paid to the 
subject in the schools that it is proper to 
reproduce the points made by him: 

“To prevent unhealthy and diseased 
mouths we must have: 

First.—-Proper use. Exercise in chew- 
ing the right kinds of food. 

Second, —Proper care. Correct meth- 
od of cleansing the teeth. 

Third.—Proper treatment. Where the 
mouth is diseased or the teeth decayed 
dental treatment must be employed to 
remove the tartar and debris and fill the 
teeth. 

In the light of recent investigation 
conducted at the hands of some of the 
leading students of mouth hygiene the 
most effective way to use the toothbrush 
is to place the bristles of the brush firmly 
against the teeth, applying firm pres- 
sure, as though trying to force the bris- 
tles between the teeth, using a slight 
rotary or scrubbing motion. This move- 
ment will be found to cleanse the teeth 
better than any other method of brush- 
ing. 

When the brushing is finished the user 
should take in the mouth lukewarm water 
and, with the use of the lips, cheek and 
tongue, using all the force that the in- 
dividual can bring to bear, force the 
water in between and around the teeth, 
repeating this cleansing process several 
times. After a short time the power to 
force the water between and around the 
teeth will be increased until one who 
uses this method will be astonished at 
how much debris can be washed out in 
this way after a careful use of the 
dental cream and the brush. 

A clean tooth never decays. The teeth 
he cleansed after each meal, in 
the morning before eating and at night 
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before retiring—-in the morning before 
eating to remove all disease producing 
germs that) have accumulated during 
sleeping hours and at night before retir- 
ing to be sure that all food particles that 
have accumulated during the day are re- 
moved, thus preventing decay. Not less 
than three minutes should be spent in 
cleaning the teeth.”’ 


Preparedness 


It is true that 1 have been trying to 
keep out of the schools distinctively 
military training, but that does not 
mean that I am opposed to preparedness. 
On the other hand, I am wishing that 
the state might conscript everybody to 
vive some service to the state, under a 
plan of constructive preparedness, com- 
mandeer every selfish luxury and waste 
and indulgence, call to the colors period- 
ically every useful skill and science and 
art and industry, and compel a general 
mobilization for the common defense of 
our ideals, but not alone with the gun. 
And I am opposed to compelling the 
boys in school to take the gun end of it 
except as a final necessity, not because 
I want them to be spared any hardness 
or discipline, but because | do not want 
them to carry into a new generation the 
idea that this fighting with the gun is 
the supreme or only valor or means of 
patriotic service. We of our generation 
may have to stain our hands with the 
blood of our world brothers, but it were 
better so if we could only let our chil- 
dren build with unstained hands the 
thing we desire for our beloved country. 

For see what we are doing: we talk 
with patriotic air, we boast of what 
we'll do and dare, and then—we make 
the boys prepare to do it. Let us who 
have the vote put the service upon our 
selves and give our boys that basic 
physical training, nurture of spirit and 
discipline of mind which will not only 
enable them to endure hardness but will 
make them willing and eager to under 
go later special training to take our 
places if need be.--E.xtract from an ad 
dress by John H. Finley, New York Com 
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Educational Publishers 





A. Flanagan Company 


School Furnishers 


. Lie Meee Vo All Ancund, Whi dees-dour school-nesd? 


A few suggestions from our Catalogue of School Equipment: 
Bookcases, Desks, Chairs, Blackboards, Tables, Charts, Clocks, Crayons, Water 






































Colors, Statuary, Duplicators, Flags, Globes, 


Ink, Maps, Paper, Pencils, Pens, Bells, 


Window Shades, Chalk, Waste Baskets, Janitors’ Supplies, Water Coolers, 


Drawing Materials, Domestic Science ( 


Supplementary Reeders, Plan Books, Outlir 


Cabinets, Manual Training Benches. 


1e and Question Books on Agriculture, 


Psychology, Spelling, Orthography, Grammar, History, Geography, Mathematics, 
Pedagogy, and Drawing ; Dictionaries ; Plays and Entertainments; Kindergarten 


and Industrial Material. 


They are all described in The ‘Teachers’ Catalogue. 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR CATALOGUES ? 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
521 South Wabash Avenue 





Chicago 


Ha 


And Jou—and the children. Books of real merit are not to be ob- 
tained everywhere. There is definite educational Value in all of ours: 
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PASS ANY EXASIINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark ) 

The Questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years us a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
ary SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIF I- 

ATES. 

ine only books up to date, as the new questions 
are added after each ¢Xamination, 

The questions are grouped by i making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS. at the cud of the 
books, 

Used for review work in nearly every school in 
N.Y. State and in the best schools im every state 
in the Union. 

NEARLY 1,000, “ye COPIES § 
32 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each poe ti 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz, or more copies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHI/IETIC 
By ©, 8, Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
that study this book thoroughly need have no 
fearof mental tests in any examinations. 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents each; 
1 doz. or more $2,00 per doz. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day,~ What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
lor the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SH { 
50 GEOGRAPHY SH 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 con pti SHEETS 
Size of sheet 5—Colored, Tlustrated . 
Price, 25cents. er pon of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your nt busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
JD stamps, 


SOLD. 
















REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsforeach review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of ‘the parents each month. size of each 

j'oxd inches. Price, 10e per doz; 3 doz, 25e. 

send 10c for sample dozen. 


lor any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


He 400 Gold Stars tie 


0 Unique Drawings to Color ... 
50 Unique Paper Cuttings .... 
6 Pretty Border Stencils .... 




















6 Pretty Calendar Stencils . Mu 
6 Animal Stencils Asst. ..e6. In 
6 Hiawatha Stencils Asst. ... yon 
6 Eskimo Stencils Asst. csesee. ik 
6 Mother Goose Stencils ,, le 
6 Portrait Stencils ...... lic 
30 Busywork Stencils ‘Asst. eeeeeeres ee Vic 
25 Penny Pictures Asst, ...ccccsccsesesseses LUC 

No order filled for less than 30c. Add 5c 


extra for postage. Catalog on request, 
TEACHERS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
P. 0. Box N. 1509 Dallas, Texas 


















- \W HERE DUPLICATE COPIES ARE NEEDED 
Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 


NY Reproduces clean, clear, perfect copies 
of letters, manuse ripis, drawings, 
menus, etc., etc, Sent o 
10 Days Trial Without Deposit 
Makes 150 handwritten and 60 _typewrit- 
ten copies in a few minute egatives 
require no washing out afte’ r using, aba 
Negative Rolls can be used from 15 to 20 


times over and over a . Complet 
outfit, cap size 8 3-4x ie price Bede ¥ 


Felix L. Daus Duplicator Co,, Daus Bidg,, 111 John St,, New York 


GOVERNMENT TEACHERS WANTED 


Yor Indian Schoo) Service. Examination goon. 
Preparenow. 372 Monthly. Position permanent. 
Free living quarters. Write OZMENT?S CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOGL,. 27 T. St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Gireater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how, Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
matign and special prize offer, Chienge Photo. 
playwright College, Box 278 I, 11., Chicago. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


[READING] Three Years’ Work in One by the |SPELLING| 
Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 
Let the FAIRIES and DWARFS Do Your Work 


Sune 19% 





















front cover of this Journal for April. 


G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO., 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO 


Through Story, Song and Play they will bring HAPPINESS and SUC. 
CESS tu YOU as they have to thousands of delighted teachers and mothers, 

The Master Teachers in all ages have taught through Story. See inside 
FREE INFORMATION. 

















Preparing for “Preparedness” 


The New York Legislature passed two 
important bills relating to military and 
physical drill in the schools. The Gov- 
ernor had not signed them at this writ- 
ing, but it is expected that he will do 
so, as he encouraged their passage. One 
of these bills provides for a Military 
Training Commission, composed of the 
Commissioner of Education, the Com- 
missioner of Health, and the Major Gen- 
eral commanding the National Guard, 
which is to prescribe a course of physi- 
cal and military training in public 
schools. After Sept. 1, 1916, all pupils 
above the age of eight years in public 
schools shall receive physical training 
for 20 minutes each day, and all boy pu- 
pils during secondary education in the 
publie schools shail receive such military 
training as the Commission may pre- 
scribe for not less than three hours a 
week during the school year. Provision 
is also made for field training for high 
school boys during the vacation period. 
The use of armories and National Guard 
equipment is authorized and an appro- 
priation of $100,000 is made to cover the 
expenses of the commission. 

The other bill provides for compre- 
hensive physical training in all the 
schools of the State, but leaves out the 
military features. 

The first bill has met with much oppo- 
sition. The New York City Board of 
Education, by a vote of 19 to 17 decided 
against the measure, on the ground that 
it tended to inoculate the public school 
system with militarism. One speaker 
said the only countries having such sys- 
tems were Japan and Australia. State 
Commissioner Finley has opposed the 
military training under a Commission, 
but approves that requiring physical 
training. 


First Congress for the Child 


At the request. of the Organizing Com- 
mittee the Commissioner of Education 
calls attention to the announcement of the 
First American Congress for the Child 
which is to be held at the city of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, in July, 1916. The 
proposed Congress is due to the initia- 
tive of the National Congress for the 
Child, convened in Buenos Aires’ on 
October 19, 1918, which by a resolu- 
tion at the closing session determined 
to emphasize the importance of wel- 
fare activities in behalf of children, in 














connection with the centenary celebra- 
tion of the independence of Argentina. 
On account of the leading part taken by 
the United States in effor:s for promo- 
ting the welfare of the ech:'d, and in the 
confident belief that the proposed Con- 
gress will be a new bond of union and 
fraternity among the American nations, 
the Executive Committee appeals to this 
country for its active and liberal support 
in this enterprise. In order that nothing 
may be wanting to insure the success of 
the Congress the request for cooperation 
is addressed to the several American 
Governments and to the principal scien- 
tific and social institutions in all the Pan 
American countries. 


TEACHERS 


Send address to the Colorado Chautauqua 
and Summer School, Boulder, Colorado 
for free descriptive literature. 





| Educational Reforms in Yucatan 


“The new governor of Yucatan is a 
very great reformer,’’ says a missionary 
in a recent letter. ‘‘One of his reforms 
is that there must be a seat in a school 
provided for every child in the state be- 
tween the ages of five and fourteen. He 
told the people in October that it would 
go into effect February 1. Such a scur- 
rying and hunting of teachers was never 
seen. For in the meantime the people 
have discovered that he means what he 
says, that warnings grow into realities. 
Kach owner of a plantation must supply 
his own school and the consequence is 
the poor men do not know where to 
turn. ”’ 


A recent issue of the ‘‘New York Hotel 


Review”’ gives an extended description 
of an extension to the Hotel Bristol, 
New York City, which it says “will 


make it among the largest and most im- 
portant in the country conducted under 
the American plan. This extension will 
cost $500,000 and will carry the present 
Hotel Bristol at 122-124 West Forty- 
ninth street Rell to Forty-eighth 
street. All that is newest in hotel archi- 
tecture and ornamentation is planned for 
the new building. The‘*Review’’ speaks 
further of the success of the Bristol dur- 
ing the seven years it has been under 
the management of Mr. T. E. Tolson, 
and says “it has become known as a 
high-class family hotel with moderate 


rates, where the luxuries of a hotel are 
combined with the protection of a 
home.’’ We are glad to note these good 


words concerning the management of the 
Bristol and its prosperity, as it is a 
hotel we have for some time recom- 
mended to our readers through our ad- 
vertising columns and we are glad to 
call especial attention to it now as so 
many of our readers are making prepara- 
tions to attend the N. ki. A. in New York 
and will need hotel accommodations. 
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SCHOOL KITCHEN 
TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Lixcotn. Published in 1916 

This is the best, newest and simplest text. 
book in domestic science for grammar 
schools and small high schools. It hasa 
complete modern course planned for two 
years with two lessons a week. — (The 
Appendix has also 32 lessons on sewing.) 

The book gives a plan for school credit 
for home work. It also provides for school 
work with no cost for equipment. Itis 
as easy as it is practical. Mailing price, 
60 cents. Course of Study FREE, 


A HANDBOOK OF SEWING fet "'59 Zuma 


Flagg. 50 cents, 
This is the textbook used in the fourth to the eighth 
grades at Los Angeles. L’ublished in September, 19, 
EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC By John B. Gifford, 
35 cents. 
A new mental arithmetic with topical treatment, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPU 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 





A FREE LESSON IN THE PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 


during the Convention of the National Education Ass 
ciation, WE ARE TEACHING FREE each year more tha 
THIRTY THOU SAND teachers in clementary schools the 
MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY OF rr ACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


There are thousands of other teachers who have a vague, informal 
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rapidly, Start today. Write for free 


¥ The Rosing School of Lettering and Dein 
546 UNION BLDG,, CLEVELAND, OH10 


Training School for Nurse 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three yea" 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical 
and Practical class work throughout the cours. 
Minimum éntrance requirements, two yealt 
High School work. For information apply 
MISS K. C. BURGESS, SUP'T., Box 31, Traini 
School, Michael Reese Hospital, heme 
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Devoted exclusively to equipping a 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home K sopomie 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial 4 4 
and Penmanship in public schools. One and two ye 
courses, 26th year we have been placing graduate 
paying positions, Dormitories. Strong fac ay ol ol 
tiful location, adequate equipment. For catalog 
full information address THE ShCRETARY, 


Michigan, Detroit. 2501 West Grand Boulevatt 
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‘PENCIL SHARPENERS 


that you need at prices 
you can afford to pay 





CHICAGO 


Pencil Sharpener 
Sharpens standard pencils 


| $1.00 — 





CHICAGO 


Giant Model Pencil Sharpener 
Sharpens every pencil 


$1.50 postpaid 


Very low priced yet well made and 
guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction 
in daily use. 

Cutters will produce many thousand 
points before dulling. New ones cost 
but a trifle. 

Every teacher and every school room 
needs one or more of these sharpeners, 

Send in your order today. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1400 Garland Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Teachers and mature students of 
| English will find mental stimulus and 
recreation of the highest order in 


The Best Short Stories 
Of 1915 


Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 


This Yearbook of the American short story 
| Contains the twenty stories selected by Mr, 
| O'Brien as the best of 2,200 by American writers 
in forty-six leading pe riodic als; a complete in- 
| dex of the short stories in the best literary mag- 
azines for the year; and constructive criticism 
Of the most refreshing Character, 12mo, cloth. 386 
pages, Of all dealers €1.50 net or postpaid $1.65, 


| SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers 
17B St, B ton, Mass. 
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The New Rural Teacher 


The twentieth century teacher sent to 
rural schools will represent a vastly dif- 
ferent type from‘her predecessor. She 
will teach the children how to live in their 
rural surroundings with enjoyment as 
well as profit. She will literally bring 
the farm into the school. It will be the 
nucleus about which all nature studies 
will revolve. She will not strive to 
bring the artificial interest of the city 
to these country children, but she will 
develop healthful interests right in their 
midst. She will encourage the estab- 
lishment. of boys’ agricultural and indus- 
trial clubs, of girls’ domestic and man- 
ual training clubs. She will make the 
school library and the reading club an 


important factor in her teaching. —Sub- | 


urban Life. 

The May Ist issue of the Hducational | 
News Bulletin of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Education was called the 
Consolidated School Number, and was 
largely devoted to that subject. From 
it we learn that consolidation is strongly 
encouraged in that state and favored by 
the state laws. Fifty-six out of the 
seventy-two counties in the state have 
transportation in some form. Seventy- 
eight schools were closed during the year 
1914-15 and sixty others during 1915-16. 


California has a kindergarten law 
which provides that whenever parents of 
twenty-five children of kindergarten age 
who live within a mile of an elementary 
school want a kindergarten, they can 
have one by petitioning the local school 
authorities. Under this law and through 
the active work of the National Kinder- 
garten Association cooperating with par- 
ents,and state and local officials awaken- 
ing interest, there has been a great in- 
crease in the number of these classes. 
San Francisco, previously the most back- 
ward of the big cities in this respect, 
has authorized the establishment of 
twenty, in addition to the elevem it al- 




















FREE Something you need 
in your School 
Willson ’s 
(UMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


mit be used on bulletin hoards for marking doors, blue 
Hey ting, posters of agricultural e xhibits, notices, and 
in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 





im and te envelope containing fifteen different 
vil be mal gures, tovether with a descriptive booklet, 


Mailed free. Our le ‘tters and figures are used in private and 
schools as well as uni- 


Table 
"Titles, and are endo! Thy 7 * 
nany Boards of Education ° * 


Address, Educational Deparumne wy 


TRE TABLET 6 TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 
ee 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 





Get the 
Are you going? \‘\\..''; 
For THt MuscoGrarH, Name Your 
County and order your supply NOW, 
You can pay your way With a few hours 
work, Price 15e. Write for Terms, 
MUSCOGRAPH CO., Greenfield, O. 


Poy 
; me MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 
or Hy or ity aes will om oe ~- “rs waa nae Ti 
D OS’ 
aint maurface 4!6x7 ; Ink tnd Geenas come ste. Sate 
' visu ney buck. SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 


ae 18 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 
BATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—S1.00 each 


ther help for ‘Teachers on special terms. 


P, 
5 HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 




















ready had. Oakland has increased from 
three to thirty, and Los Angeles from 
seventy-four to one hundred thirty-three. 





Secretary Redfield of the Department 


,of Commerce sent out, during April, a 


circular letter to Superintendents and 
Principals of schools, calling attention 
to the shortage of raw material for the 
manufacture of paper, including rags 
and old paper. He said these teachers 
could render a valuable service to the 
American people as well as to the paper 
industry by impressing on the students 
under their direction the importance of 
conserving refuse paper and rags suitable 
for this industry. ‘They were asked to 
bring this matter to the attention of 
their pupils by having the notice read to 
the pupils, and expressed the assurance 
that such action would have very positive 
results. This supplemented the general 
bulletin issued by the Department and 
sent throughout the country on the same 
subject. 

‘“‘The Starter,’’ is the name of a small 
paper-covered pamphlet with material 
for opening exercises for schools for 
every day of the year. It is in effect a 
ealendar, with daily biographical notes 
on noted persons of all epochs of history. 
Three types of programs are offered, 
dealing with current events and biog 
raphy. One of these forms includes de 
votional exercises. There is an index 
to the names used on the calendar. The 
pamphlet contains 76 pp. 16mo. It is 
by N. O. Wilhelm, and is listed at 50c. 





The Johnston Outline Maps can be | 
made a great help in geography work, 
A. J. Nystrom & Co,, Chicago, send an 
assortment for 10¢ which will give 
teachers a chance to learn their value. 

Pin thy faith to no man’s sleeve; hast 
thou not two eyes of thine own?—-Carlyle. 





Teachers -- Get Big Pay - 
Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations soon to be held throughout 
the entire country. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual vacutions, 
and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institutes Depts KOK, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large deseriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


It 





AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS Piece, Vahl a ee) 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Use them as gifts at close of school 


As aids in teaching Language, Literature, History 
Geography and Picture Study, they are of great value 


In making your teaching plans for next year, give pic 
tures a prominent place. They cost only 


One Cent Each For 25 or more postpaid 
On Paper 54x8. Assorted as desired. 
Smaller Half Cent Size, 3x3%. Larger Seven Cent Size, 10x12. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Two Cents Bach for 13 0r more, Size Tx. 


a Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration en en ee 


SEPP SEOHOEEESOF TF EFSEESOEDOOEOOED® 
‘ 








| Price: cents each; 8 for $5.50, Size 22x28. ine luding margin, 


Aner July 1. the price of these pic iyree will be 90 
cents each; 10 for 88.50. ORDER NOW 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


taysend 10 cents for one of 
the most beautiful School Sou 
venirs you ever saw, (Usually 
we do not send less than three 
of these.) Then order for all 
your pupils 


POPES HEEHEEEP EEE OOOOH ESO E OES 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our beautiful Heavy Satin Ribbon Book Marks, We are 
offering this y the best quality of ribbon in assorted colors and with 
sentiments especially appropriate for close of school, These souvenirs are suitable 
for pupils of all grades a Will meet with the approval of our best teachers, 

U iv-Leafed Clo 99 “Good-Bye, nnd 

we e, ad **A Thought of Parting 

We put on these above marks, hame of your School, County, District Number 
State, Date and Teacher's Name, 

PRICK LIST: Ten large size Ribbon Marks, 3x0 inches with Teacher's 
name, ete,, $1.30, additional ones at 104, cents each, Ten small size white Ribbou 
Marks, printed in lavendar ink, Size 1x0 inches with Teacher's name, ete., 85 
cents, additional ones, 6 cents each, ‘Ten medium size Ribbou Marks 13,40 boches, 
with Teacher's name, ete., 0 cents, additional ones 7 cents each, 

Pupils? names and School officials may be printed on large marks 
instend of poem if desired for 25e additional on the above price list 

Send at once 10e fortwo samples, large and medium size Marks. We will 
enclose catalogue which has on it the seven beautiful colors whieh we tiurnish snd 
paper slips with poems which we printon the ribbons, 


Iftoo late tosend for samples, we will select for you at once and 
guarantee satistic i] 
Sample 17,x9 inches and catalog sent free if 2c stamp is enclosed for postage, 


Pere rererereeseres 
4 ee eeeeeoeceooes 

























BROWN @ BROWN, Dept. 210 Dansville, N. Y. 
| 
Medals and Badges 
VOR 


School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


| RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one of two colors Enamel 
Any letiers of date 
Engraving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 










No, 701 ~ekman S , . 
C. K. GROUSE Co, Goid’ $1.00 1 Beekman St., = New York 
North Attleboro, Mass. Geox Itt ' Silver (50 Send for Catalogue 





































EMBLEMS of EVERY hen - 
Class Pins tiscrietion. Two Wanted to pay S1500 fo 34000 yearly 7 
catalogs FREE for the asking, Pin shown to men fo call upon iano. 9) 
b with | any letters, numerals, or colors, facturers, wholesale and retail dealers,banks |} 
So Rat le elm i Raigad Ac ig and doctors. Small bond required. Weekly 9} 
UNION CMBIEM C0,, 424 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa advances. Experience helpful but not es 
eee airing sential, Full instructions insure success 
> Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- H. O. JONES, Sec’y, Suite D, | 
I LAYS ments, Catalogue Pree. ; Schwind Bidg, Dayton, Ohio. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. If. Clyde, Ohio. | 

















xa---«p| Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 
T volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
eachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly 
adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades, 














1 Evangeline. Longfellow Biographical 25 Some Water Birds Inez N. MeFee. De 
sketch, introduction, oral and written cription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
exerciseS and NOteS.... cee ceveseeees 10¢ BIAGCKR w.ccccecece ‘ Lie 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfel 127 Hiawatha, Longfellow [ntroduction, 
ow. Introduetion, notes .. staves canee notes and vocabulary ove rT 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal Lowell, sio 20 Milton’s Minor Poems a Mew ro, Tl 
graphic al keteh, introduction, notes, } Penseroso, Comus, Lyeidas.) Kedited b 
questions and outlines senna 1c | Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murra I 
7 Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson Biographical Tuley tHligh Sehool, Chieage Choma 
sketeh, introduction, notes, outlines and «. Blaisdell, President of Alma College 
QUESTIONS 2.0. cc ccccreccvccsvrsececes 10c Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph 
9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne,  Bio- ical sketch and introduction. Note 
graphical sketeh, introduction, notes, and questions for study; comments and 
questions and Outlines 2... .eeeeee wees 10c | pronouncing vocabulary ..........45. 19¢ 
11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, 31 Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
with notes and outlines........++..--10C} Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems a Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
with introduetion, notes and outlines Kdited by Cyrus Lauron Hoopes Chom 
for study see 10] C ee ~ Re ee via ing , Edito Bio 
g ( sketc ntrodug or aaa ome 
15 Sohrab and Rustum Arnold. Introdue * pt for Hes ‘ . try = penta othe 
tion, netes, outlines eereeee Oc | ‘and pronouncing vocabulary ‘ . ibe 
17 The Children’s Poet. \ stud of Long 133 Silas Marner. Eliot Biographical 
fellow’s poetry for children of the pri | sketch, numerous notes, questions fer 
mary grades, with explanations, language study on each chapter, critical comments 
pte dale outlines, written and oral | and bibliography, making itt the most 
work, with selected poems. sy Lillie complete edition published for elas 
Maris, Ohio Teacher College, Athens, | study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson 
Ohio hehe sees 106 \* State Normal College, \then Obie 
19 A Chetan Carol. Charles Diekens. | Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Supervising Indi 
Complete with notes ....ecsccccccees 10¢ | tor. 238 pages. Paper ........ PE 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Chas, Dickens. 134 Same, in cloth binding .......-eee0. .30c 
Complete with notes ....... Rene 10 | 36 Lady of the Lake. Seott. Introduction, 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. Melee \ | biographical sketch, numerous notes, pro 
book of old tales retold for young people.10c | nouncing glossary, 208 pages, LPaper...... he 


Published (FF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. ¥. | order From Most 
Jointly by ) HALL & McCREARY, 434So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, { Convenient Point 
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What Our Readers Will Find in this Magazine 


Page 13. 
a pleasure to the eye, and the song an unusually attractive one for a 
graduating class. ; 

Page 14. The Story of the Hero of Panama, George Washington 
Goethals, suited to grades three toeight. This is an inspirational hero 
story to tell to children. ; 

Page 15. These Lessons in Ethics and Citizenship take up Social 
Responsibility. They are written by Fannie M. Perkins, Principal of 
Glenwood School, Toledo, Ohio, and an intimate friend of Jane Brown- 
Jee, the creator of a system of ethics that is taught in many schools, 
Suited to grades five to eight. 

Page l6. Miss Lee’s Garden, a pedagogical story suited to teachers 
of grades one to five, teaching lessons in patience and tact. 

Page 17. A pageof Hand Work consisting of designs for Closing 
Day Programs. It is considered desirable for pupils to make their 
own Closing Day programs and invitations, and these designs will be 
most helpful. For grades five to eight. 

Page 18. Training for Quick Perception, by Dora Morrell. This 
author has made a study of the tests that business houses are giving 
to applicants for positions. She shows that these tests may be begun 
in the lowest primary and continued to the high school. 

Page 19. The Puppet Show, by Anna Mae Brady,Critic Teacher in 
the State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota. As an observer of 
children’s dramatizations, the author is well qualified to write on the 
subject she has chosen. This article describes how children may dress 
up vegetables or dolls and hold them before curtains, speaking their 
parts for them and acting out stories. Suited to grades one to four. 

Page 21. How Don’s Camp Began, a story for the teacher to read 
aloud or tell to pupils from grades three to eight, describing how a 
Loy became interested in the Boy Scout Movement, with a delightful 
oy Scout outline to color, and a card of rules of the Boy Scouts to 
hang in the schoolroom., 

Page 23. 


The Title Page isa special feature, the decorations being | 





While the younger pupils are coloring the Boy Scout | 


outline, the older pupils will be interested in the making of the Mold- | 


ing Camp Table, by Martha Feller King. 
by grades six to eight. 

Page 24. A Case of Discipline is the true story of an interesting 
dramatic episode of schoolroom life. It will interest a teacher in any 
vrade either in city or country schools. 

Page 25. Pussy Black and Her Kittens is a page of silhouette fig- 
ures of cats for grades one to three. The teacher may trace the de- 
signs on cardboard and give the cardboard patterns to pupils to trace 
and mount as shown in a poster at one side of the page. 

Page 26. Mother Goose Seat Work, by Laura Rountree Smith, con- 
sists of little stories to be dictated to a class or to be written on a 
blackboard for reading lessons, or to be put on the blackboard and 
copied by pupils as an exercise in language. 

Page 27. Correlating with these lessons is the Mother Goose 
Poster patterns, the seventeenth of which appears in this issue. Hach 
child is supplied with a figure of Bo-peep and colors it according to the 
teacher’s direction, then cuts itout. The best results are mounted on 
a long strip of plain paper and put up in the schoolroom as a border. 
The others may be taken home. For grades one to four. 

Page 28. Blanche Weekes, a successful Baltimore teacher, writes 
on My Method in Percentage. ‘This article is presented for con- 
sideration. Percentage is one of the most difficult subjects and any 
new method is sure to awaken interest. For grades six to eight. 

Page 29. Susie M. Best, Story Teller in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, writes on the Temple of Diana, which was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. This article is provided for use in history 
classes from the sixth to the eighth grades or for the teacher’s own 
cultivation. 

Page 30. Buenos Aires and Argentina, for geography classes from 
grades four to seven, written by John Bruce, formerly President of 
Granbury College, Brazil. A delightful description of the continent 
which lies closest to us and in which there is so much interest these 
days. Many new facts about South America will be learned. 

_ Page32. June Seat Work Suggestions will supply the busy teacher 
with many splendid ideas for educative seat work. Grades one to five. 

Page 53. Kducative Seat Drawings and Word Cards. Designs 
of acup, mug, plate -.d bow] for tracing patterns. Words under each’ 
design to be cut .d mounted on cardboard. The children trace the 

attern that is \.ven to them and match the word to the design. 
esigns ma’ .0 be used as sewing cards. For grades one and two. 

Page ‘ June Lessons in Geography, Arithmetic and Language. 
For gra‘ nree to five. The author describes an original way to 
corre’ ,eography, arithmetic and language by making use of a 
little ., which she took during her vacation last summer. The 
June color card on this page is anasturtium. This is for pupils to 
trace, color and take home. Suited to grades three to six. 

Pages 35 and 36. Sight Reading Leaflet. This is to be detached 
from the book. There will be found a leaflet on each side of the page. 
One leaflet contains two delightful bird stories of Bob White and Bob- 
olink. Tracing designs accompany this leaflet and may be colored to 
match colored plates of the birds which should be sho~n by the 


This is to be made of wood, | 








teacher. The other leaflet is called ‘‘The Wise Frog’’ and is a delight. 
ful little animal story which teaches a moral. Grades two and three 

Page 37. Kasy Cooking Lessons, written by a_teacher out of 
her experiences in giving cooking lessons in a rural school. These 
lessons are designed to be taught at school and performed by the pupils 
in their own homes. For grades three to eight. 

Pages 38 and 39, Picture Study. Delightful text on a favorite 
painting which hangs in the Metropolitan Art Museum, New York 
and which has been photographed especially for this magazine, The 
reproduction occupies a full page and can be used to great advantage, 
From Mr. Daniels’s text the teacher may take sentences or para. 
graphs to suit her grade to be put into a Picture Study Booklet. Two 
pages of small pictures for use in these booklets are given in the regy 
pages. A model lesson of the page in the booklet as made by pupils 
of grades two to five is shown. 

Page 40, Teresita’s Scissors, the concluding chapter of a tale of 
the exploration of Florida. For two years Miss Bertha E. Bush has 
written charming stories dealing with the history of our country, 
These stories are to be read aloud to pupils or the magazine may he 
put into the hands of the pupil for supplementary reading. These 
are good stories for the teacher to read at Opening Exercises or just 
before going home and are suited to a rural school of all grades or to 
grades three to seven. 

Page 41. Clown and Pig. June is the month of circuses anda 
child loves nothing better than the circus or any feature that pertains 
to it. This page of Hand Work will be suited to grades four to eight, 
The clown and pig are to be made of wood. 

Pages 42 and 43. The two-page Poster is of a child and graceful 
swans. ‘The large pages of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans enable 
us to give full size patterns. This series of posters is one of the most 
popular features ever given by the magazine. Besides the patterns 
there is a small completed poster in one corner of the page showing 
how the large poster ought to look. For grades one to four. 

Page 44. How to Draw with Skill and Ease. Mr. Augsburg, the 
noted teacher of drawing, concludes his present series by answering 
questions that have been asked him during the year. This makes very 
interesting reading and very important points are brought out. His 
drawing lessons are suited to grades four to eight. 

Page 45. Geoffrey Morgan is an Extension Professor of Ohio 
University and travels hundreds of miles every month visiting country 
schools and instructing teachers in methods. Surely there is no one 
better qualified to write on the problems of the teacher than he is. 
His subject in June is Composition and relates to the teaching of 
written English in grades four to eight. 

Page 46. Spring Exercises on Soils, by M. J. Abbey, Professor of 
Agriculture, West Virginia University. This is suited to agricultural 
classes from the sixth to the eighth grade. 

Page 48. A Plan for Teaching Spelling, by Sadie E. Fitzgerald. 
This is a description of how a teacher brought the average of a class 
from 38% to 94%. This could be used in grades three to six. 

Page 49. Nella H. Cole concludes her series on Games and Relat: 
ation Kwercises with an article on Field Days. This describes an Oper 
Air Festival of games and contests, to be participated in by the schools 
of a district, and to take the place of the indoor Closing Day Program. 

Page 50. Educative Seat Work. This is a tracing design of the 
elephant with words that make up a rhyme. Several copies of the 
rhyme are given in large type and are to be cut apart and put together 
by the children. Suited to grades one and two. 

Pages 51 to 58. Entertainment Pages. Have our subscribers evel 
stopped to think what the entertainment pages of this magazine mean. 
We give six or more entertainment pages every month, not counting 
the page of Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. This means that 
during the year there are sixty large pages crowded full of the most 
up-to-date entertainment material that is printed anywhere. _ If this 
mass of material were put into book form, it would cost the subscriber 
several times the subscription price of the magazine, and yet this Is 
but one of the many wonderful features that go to make up I -orma 
Instructor-Primary Plans. A delightful play for Closing Day or any 
other occasion is given this month. It is the work of Miss Alberta 
Walker, Teacher of Reading and Dramatization in the James Ormot 
Wilson Normal School. There isa tuneful Japanese song, a little skete! 
called ‘‘A Japanese Tea Party” and many recitations. Many teachers 
are planning to make their Closing Day Program a Japanese one, t0 
consist of plays, songs, recitations, etc. A store of material for such 
a program will be foundin this number. Two pages are devot 
to pieces to recite on Closing Day. A feature of the June entertainmet! 
is the tuneful old melody ‘The Birdies’ Ball.”? For Flag Day thet 
will be found an effective drill described as given by the authot, 
Sallie Stillman. ; 

Page 63. The Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club continues 1n favor 
under the able direction of Bertha E. Bush. Some of the great 
helps provided by the magazine are to be found in this departmel 

Page 72. Answers to Queries Department is read eagerly + 
teachers and the ‘‘home folks.’’ The topics discussed in this depa: 
ment are of a broadening and cultural nature. 
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Happy ‘the children 
Standing in life’s rosy dawn; 
Happy the children 
While the years roll on. 
Precious hours of childhoog; 
All the world for us is nes 
Home or school or wildwoét 
Earth and sky so blue. 


II 


Welcome vacation?" 

All our books are put away: 

Welcome vacation, 7 
Joyous days of play. ad iit 

Chime, O bells of morning!" z F sai fight and moonlight, ’ 

Follows fast life’s shining noon ; . £ ms 

Chime, O bells of morning ! 
N ight i is here too soon. i 


pe ‘Sesion a 
Bravely, then, O clasg 
Strike the mighty clr 
2 Falter not, O clasp 
Make life’s 
















* Starlight and firelight, 
*, Wondrous days to come. 
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own the lanes of life we roam; 
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June Birthday Story Goethals, Our Great Citizen-Soldier 


GREAT soldier who never 

waved his sword over a bat- 
5 tle field! Whatdo you think 
Lom of that? And he has com- 
peeks) GA manded thousands and thou- 
=a §6€6sands of men, yet his men 
never charged the trenches nor stormed a 
fortress. And this soldier of ours is loved 
and honored by millions and millions of people 
all over this land, and there is not a man, 
woman or child living in our country today 
who will not be a little happier because of 
the work that George Washington Goethals 
did, 

Here is his picture. He was born in Brook- 
lynon June 29, 1858. If your birthday is on 
the same day of the year, throw your 
hat in the air and give three cheers for 
(j0ethals and then three for yourself, 
for | am sure that when I| have told 
you all about him you will want to be 
the kind of man he is. 

As | have told you, he was born in 4 
vreal city. Some of us are in the habit 
of saying, ‘“God made the country, man 
made the town,’’ and we think because 
many of our greatest heroes were raised 
on the farm that a great man cannot 
come from the city. That is not so. 
George Washington Goethals was a boy 
in a great city and as he was growing 
up he saw all the great things about 
him; the great buildings, the trains, 
the wharves, the great ocean steamers ; 
and he said to himself, ‘‘When I am a 
man [am going to do big things and 
tell hundreds and hundreds of men how 
to do their work and where to do it.’’ 

This gave him an aim in life, and 
every day he went about his work, his 
play, his study, as if he were preparing 
himself for great things. He was a 
vood student. 

By-and-by a congressman saw that he 
was a promising boy and gave him a 
place at West Point. Here he studied 
hard, just as he had in other years, 
and prepared himself more perfectly to 
do big things in life. He was head of 
his class. Though he had been trained 
to be a soldier and might have had any 
place there was to offer to men of his kind, 
he had long before made up his mind that 
he did not want to work at the business 
of tearing down and destroying things, but 
at the greater and nobler task of building 
themup. So he began to build thing's for his 
country, little things at first, but always 
growing larger, for the men who were over 
him saw that he was honest, gave everyone 
a square deal, and did his work well. 

After a time he was sent to Florence, Ala- 
bama, to work on a big canal. At last he 
was doing the thing he loved. He was doing 
something big. But one day he was told to 
quit and go to work in an office in Washing- 
ton. He didn’t like office work but, you 
must not forget, he was a soldier and the 





BY ROY J. SNELL 

first duty of a soldier is to obey. All the 
time in the office. at Washington, while he 
did his work well, he was thinking of the big 
things his country was doing out in the open 
and longing to be there. It was not long until 
his country needed him for other big: work, 
and he was set to building great fortifications 
and more canals. 

It was about this time that our President 
decided that we should be building a canal, 
the greatest in the world, across the Isthmus 
of Panama. But where could he find a man 
who could do such a big, big thing? Well, 
someone told him about a great man who had 
been building railroads and putting up mas- 
sive city buildings, and he said, ‘‘I’ll try 
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Major-General George Washington Goethals 


him.’’ He sent the big man down to Panama 
and he went right to work. He did the best 
he could, but soon he discovered that it was 
a very warm country; that there were many 
mosquitoes; that the men who worked for 
him spoke thirty different languages, and 
that there was a great river flowing right 
across where he wanted to build his canal. 
He asked the President what he should do 
with the mosquitoes, the men and the river. 
When the President couldn’t answer his ques- 
tion he came home and everyone said, ‘‘It’s 
too bad. We want a canal but there is no 
one to build it.’’ 

But another big man went down and he 
tried to build the canal. He saw the river 
and the mosquitoes and heard the men talk 
and he said, ‘What shall I do with them ?’’ 


And just as the other man had done he came 
home. Then the President said, ‘‘What shalj 
Ido?’’? Then he exclaimed, ‘Oh! I know 
what I'll do! I’ll send one of my soldiers 
down to build the canal. He looked around 
among his soldiers. ‘‘George Washington 
Goethals!’’ he exclaimed at last. ‘He jg 
the very man.’’ 

‘Can you do it?’’ he asked. 

“‘T’ll try,’’ said Goethals, and went, 

He went about the work as a true soldie 
should. First he went all over the ground, 
He heard the men talk; he heard the mos. 
quitoes buzz; he took a ride on the river that 
was right in his way. Then he went home 
and thought a long time. Not long after 
that it became very hard for a mos. 
quito to hatch out in the canal zone. 
Goethals had had his men pour oil on 
all the little lakes and ponds that the 
mosquitoes hatched in. 

It wasn’t long until he had a court 
where one day in every week he heard 
all about the troubles of the men who 
talked thirty languages. He gave every 
man, rich or poor, a square deal, and 
the men learned to love him. Then he 
turned the river about and_ harnessed 
it up to some great wheels and made 
it do his work. Oh! | wish I could tell 
you of all the things he did. But, any- 
way, you all know that the Panama 
Canal is finished, and the man who made 
it a success was George Washington 
Goethals, our greatest citizen soldier. 
And the apples and oranges that some 
of you eat and the dresses which others 
of you wear will always be a little 
cheaper because he did his work well. 
That is one of the reasons why so many 
people love and honor our hero. 

No, Goethals didn’t do all the great 
things there are todo. He did only 
one of them. There are many left todo 
and there will be many more when you 
are grown. ‘Today we are building @ 
thousand miles of railroad in Alaska. 

There will be thousands more to build. 
There are yet great rivers in our countty 
that overflow their banks and carry away 
many homes, as some of you know all too well 
There are great barren plains in the west 
that are just waiting for some Goethals to 
turn a river over them and transform them 
into garden spots. Oh! 1 tell you there at 
great things yet to be done in this old wor! 
of ours. Hurry and grow up but be sure like 
Goethals, first, that you have an aim; second, 
that you prepare yourself well,and third, that 
you make up your mind to give every man 4 
square deal and to do your own work well. 

NOTE: Goethals is pronounced Go’-thals. 








Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,~ 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother,— 

That spot of earth is thine and mine! 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland 1—Lowell. 
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June Lessons in Citizenship and Social Responsibility 


BY FANNIE M. PERKINS, 
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June. Really, however, this 
S S | saa is the — ts 
Ka NG which we weave the ethica 
OY WZ My training of the entire year. 
In June we crystallize and accentuate the 
community responsibility of citizens, since, 
during vacation, pupils must demonstrate 
their knowledge of citizenship without the 
daily assistance of the school. 

Living as we do in close proximity to large 
factories, we often consider the school as a 
manufacturing plant, its output being citi- 
zens, Comparisons are easily made. The big 
automobile plants where the parts of the ma- 
chine are made and assembled furnish con- 
crete examples that are very applicable. It 
is readily seen that a flaw in a part will cause 
a weakness in the whole, also that the firm 
must build its reputation upon the quality of 
its finished products. No matter how perfect 
the parts or exact the assembling, how beau- 
tiful the external finish and upholstering, 
there must be the tested engine and the safe 
guide at the steering wheel. 

Every point of similarity is considered in 
drawing this comparison, and the teaching is 
interesting because it deals with what is 
within the experiences of the children. HKven 
the very little ones respond to the appeal of 
citizenship. They must be obedient, because 
itis absolutely necessary for good citizens to 
obey the laws of their city; self-controlled, 
hecause without control we endanger 
other people; clean, because moral 
and physical cleanliness are vital to 
the health and well-being of all. 

Kindness, Work, Courtesy, Cheer- 
fulness, | Honesty, Truthfulness, 
Honor and Character,—all are es- 
sential parts in the making of our 
citizens, If we find flaws in the 
parts we must remake them. If the 
engine clogs or in any way fails to 
work properly, we can look it over 
carefully and remedy the trouble. 
Though the driver should lose con- 
trol and ditch the machine, the case 
is not hopeless; perhaps a valuable 
and salutary life lesson may be 
learned from the apparent disaster. 

A story is told at the expense of 
awell known automobile. A farmer 
sent a tin roof that had been blown 
from his chicken-coop to this fac- 
ory, making no comment, simply 
enclosing a return address. In a 
short time he received a statement 
to the effect that while the machine 
Was pretty badly damaged it was 
entirely possible to repair it, which 
they would proceed to do, and would 
return it in good running order at a 
Very early date. 

This kind of sublime faith in the 
Possibilities of our working material 
'S what we must have in the schools. 


iN ee | 
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We may not make beautifully complete and 


powerful machines from faulty, damaged, or 


even wrecked stock, but if we repair, re- 
shape, strengthen and set upon the road of 
life a vehicle to carry the immortal soul to 
a better end and to bear even a small part 
of the world’s burden, is not this so giori- 
ously worth while as to make us brave to 
face the task, formidable though it be? 

The training for citizenship must be co- 
ordinated with each day’s work. It cannot 
be extraneous or casual. Miracles are not 
wrought nor ‘‘cases of discipline’’ entirely 
eliminated. A new order, however, does pre- 
vail, the order for and by the child through 
the realization of his own powers and re- 
sponsibilities. ‘he appeal for good citizens 
meets with an intelligent response, and is 
something utterly different from the subdued, 
repressed condition of pupils under the okl 
regime. ‘ 

Government is for the people and by the 
people, and we learn citizenship by being of 
the people. The quality improves as the 
years of practice strengthen obedience, self- 
control, cleanliness and the combined eifects 
of right thinking and right living. No child 
wishes to be a bad citizen, therefore he knows 
that being a good citizen depends upon him- 
self, and is to be'the result of his own good 
will and good work. He realizes, too, that 
his community will be just what he helps to 
make it. 

Karly in the present school year some first 
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Principal Glenwood School, Toledo 


grade pupils were reported to the principal 
for playing around the school building after 
dismissal. They were out earlier than the 
other children and had been instructed to go 
home immediately, to avoid disturbing the 
classes in session. They had disregarded this 
rule several times before the teacher com- 
plained. A little talk on citizenship was all 
that was necessary to convince them that 
good citizens do not loiter on the streets, nor 
annoy their neighbors. The conference lasted 
less than five minutes, the offense has not 
been repeated, and these were six-year-old 
children. 

Quotations are used in this and every other 
subject in moral training, but they are simply 
to illustrate or emphasize. The main object 
is to think and to live as good citizens should. 
It is an integral part of everything that is 
done during the day. A parent recently 
said, ‘‘I am not at all troubled about what 
you are teaching my children from books; if 
you work with me in their moral training 
and character building my problems and 
theirs are solved, and the book knowledge, 
while a secondary consideration, is safely 
assured, ’’ 

Courses in moral training are being offered 
in colleges and universities. Lists of books 
helpful in this kind of work may easily be 
obtained. No teacher who desires light on 
this vitally important side of education can 
fail to find it, and no teacher who even faintly 
senses her personal and community responsi- 
bilities will disregard the admonition, 
*‘Seek and ye shall find. Knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.’’ 


QUOTATIONS 


‘‘Boys will be 
‘‘Boys 


Some one says, 
boys.’’ He forgot to add, 
will be men, ’’ 


Whatever makes men good Chris- 
tians makes them good citizens— 
Daniel Webster. 

It is not enough to be good, we 
must be good for something. 


Knowest thou not thou canst not 
move a step upon this earth without 
finding some duty to be done, and 
that every man is useful to his kind 
by the very fact of his existence ?— 
Carlyle, 

We live in a world which is full 
of ignorance and misery, and the 
plain duty of each and all of us is to 
try to make the little corner he can 
influence somewhat less _ ignorant, 
somewhat less miserable than it was 
before he entered it. —Huzley. 

Have I done anything for society ? 
I have then done more for myself. 
Let that question and truth be always 
present in thy mind, and work with- 
out cessation. —Simms. 


The most important thought I ever 


(Continued on page 68) 
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‘June Blackboard Border 











Miss Lee’s Flower Garden 


“VIESS LEE, how do you manage to give 
your children so much freedom and 
yet keep them quiet, orderly and attentive?”’ 
said Miss French to her more experienced [e] 
low teacher of the primary room. 

‘Really, Miss French, you quite upset me 
with such a shower of compliments in one 
question. ‘lo tell the truth, | don’t think [do 
“manage.” { was always a little weak in 
that.’”’ 

“But surely you have some method, some 
plan by which you produce the results which 
are so apparent?’ insisted her questioner. 
“When do you really show your authority? | 
am not asking from idle curiosity but from a 
real desire to learn and apply it in my work. 
When | say to my pupils ‘Do this’ or ‘Do 
that,” half of them are not listening; and 
when | get Johnnie straightened out and 
working, Susie ts off to dreamland with paper 
and pencil, and little Cap is just ready to carry 
on a special conversation with his neighbor 
1 wish | had learned type 
And Miss 


across the way. 
writing instead of pedagogy !”’ 
French gave a little sigh of regret. 

“Oh, Miss French, how can you compare 
children with the lifeless little hammers of a 
typewriter, ’’ exclaimed Miss Lee. **They are 
not the least bit alike. You know children 
are so responsive, so plastic—”’ 

“Talking of plasticity,’’ broke in Miss 
French impatiently, ‘‘I fail to see it in my 
youngsters. ”’ 

“Try love,’’ advised Miss Lee. 

‘Love! I do love them, as a school, but as 
individuals, some of them I positively dislike. 
How could [I love Pete Crumpet? His every 
attitude is aggressive!”’ 

‘“‘Maybe he is your Canada Thistle, my 
dear.’’ : 

‘‘My Canada Thistle!’’ echoed Miss French, 
“‘What do you mean, Miss Lee?’’ 

“Simply this. I like to fancy that the chil- 
dren are flowers. Their varying characteris- 
tics are so like them. T’ve a thistle in my 
room, a regular prickery kind. ‘The little fel- 


low was all rubbed up the wicag way the most 
of the time. 


But one day, I happened to 


BY ANNETTE COWLING 


throw my arm around him with a little bear 
hug, when behold! the prickles all smoothed 
down and | found | had stepped into the boy’s 
Holy of Holies. IT found there an exquisite 
soul waiting for a hand to help find its bud- 
ding powers. Since then, Miss French, | have 
sought my opportunities, and | have found 
that one can not tell the heart of a child) by 
his exterior finish, 

‘‘[ have, too, in my room (my little flower 
varden, as | love to call it) a sweet little for- 
vet-me-not, a child whom I first tiamed a 
nuisance’ who seemed bound to compel me 
to say continually to her, ‘Cara, remember 
your work,’ 

‘She was longing for attention, and | dis- 
covered it accidentally. My desk is next the 
cloak-room. One morning Cara came in, and 
instead of going to her seat as usual, she came 
and leaned against my shoulder. 1 reached 
out a free hand, and placing it on her cheek, 
drew her face down to mine for one minute, 
long enough, however, to prove to me that | had 
found the secret of her petty annoyances; to 
see that she wanted to be noticed, longed to 
be loved, not en masse, but singly and for her 
own sake. After the mute caress she passed 
to her seat and never gave a bit of trouble the 
whole day. Her secret longing had been 
satisfied. 

“Now when the perverse spirit possesses 
her, I call her to me with a request, and as 
she turns to do my bidding a little caress and 
a loving look charm her into obedience. — I 
have named her For-get-me-not, and am 
grateful for the lesson she unwittingly taught 
me. 

“*T could tell you of my Goldenrod, my 
sturdy Dandelion, and my stately Jonquil; of 
my Red Poppy, whose sleepy vision causes me 
to develop loads of patience; of my thorny 
Rose, and of my sweet Honeysuckle, and 
Bouncing Bet, but we must run along to sup- 
per. If you would like to hear more about 
my garden, my bonny garden of children—’’ 

‘*[ should dearly love to. When may I 
come ?’’ 


“‘Come tomorrow. Maybe we can find Pete 


Crumpet’s mission in your life, and I will tel 
you of my Betty--my little Bouncing Bet.” 
With a merry good-night, Miss Lee turnedin 
at her own gate, leaving’ Miss French with 
many anew thought to ponder on, and a vision 
of a new Pete Crumpet, docile and obedient, 
to whom she might entrust the management 
of the well-ordered room of which she was 
justly proud, 

THE STORY OF LITTLE BOUNCING BET 

‘*Well, Miss Lee, here | am, ready to hear 
more about your wonderful garden.”’ 

Miss Lee looked up. She was putting a 
frieze of brown-eved Susans on the black 
board. 

‘*Well,’’ she said inquiringly, ‘‘where shall 
| begin”’’ 

Miss French watched the deft fingers mov- 
ing caressingly over the nearly finished bor- 
der, putting a light stroke here and accenting 
there, till the board fairly glowed with nodding 
daisies under her touch. Then she answered: 

‘Begin with your irrepressible, obedient 
ones. ‘There! that’s a beauty, Miss Lee! 
Don’t touch it. How do you make them look 
at you with such life-like expression?” 

Miss Lee smiled as she laid down her crayou 
and surveyed her work critically. 

‘‘Why,’’ she answered, ‘‘by seeing the pet: 
fect flower in my mind’s eve first, then it's 
easy.’’ 

She flipped the dust from her fingers with 
a dainty handkerchief and sat down. “Draw 
up your chair and sit down,and we can talk a 
I work,’ she continued. ‘‘Just what do you 
mean by an irrepressible, obedient child?” 

Miss French smiled. ‘‘It is the child whe 
minds, but doesn’t stay minded; who sits at 
your command one minute and gets up the 
next, full of curiosity concerning all things? 
all parts of the room.’’ 

‘‘Why, that is my little Bouncing Bet! Shal 
T tell you about her?”’ ; 

“Indeed, yes. It will be doing me an 1 
mense favor, for I am at my wits’ end with 
my small specimen.”’ 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Teachers mayne 
trace and hecto-@ 
graph these pro- -s- 
Qram and invitation 
designs for pupils» 

The Spring blos-.« 
soms offer many 
suggestions for de- 
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and invitation de- a 
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Training for Quick Perception 


in many large companies only 
4 after having passed examina- 
tions that test their accuracy 
and quickness of observation. 
The extent to which these may 
be developed is little realized by most teach- 
ers, and there are few branches taught that 
are worth more to pupils than accurate and 
quick observation. Five minutes’ drill a day 
will quicken the eye and mind wonderfully. 
This was practiced in a famous girls’ school 
in Connecticut until the results reached were 
almost beyond belief. 

When the children are tired an observation 
drill will be a rest. Increase the difficulty as 
the child is ready for more. On the black- 
board write ten common words known to all 
the children. Leave on the board only a min- 
ute after the last is written. Erase and find 
how many words are remembered. The child 
should be able to tell eight out of ten, because 
some words are seen while more are being 
written. 

Have ten words in large letters on a sheet 
of paper. Show it to the class and then turn 
itfrom them. Do not give time for consider- 


MEN ARE given positions now 






ation. On another sheet have a simple ex- 
ample in addition, 5 

3 

4 


and turn after half a minute’s display to the 
class. Vary examples, and as the children 
gain, combine figures hardest to distinguish, 
as three and eight. Other processes may be 
given, but even for quite advanced pupils who 
have not been thus drilled, the beginnings 
must be simple. Few adults are good ob- 
servers. 

Have on a table, covered, half a dozen toys. 
Let the children stand about the table. Lift 
the cover and return it at once, and ask the 
children what they saw. If they are able to 


write, let them write what they saw, so that 
none shall seem to see what he did not. 
Hold a small piece of cloth in the hand only 


BY DORA MORRELL 


a minute, so that each child shall see it, then 
hide it. Ask some one to tell you what he 
saw. ‘Can any one tell me anything he 
noticed that Billy didn’t tell?’ So continue 
until every detail about the cloth, kind, size, 
color and design is brought out. Five min- 
utes is quite long enough for this drill given 
to little children, and if interest is not held 
it is too long. 

Make by hectograph copies enough for the 
class, and let each one mark out a certain let- 
ter wherever it is found ina paragraph. This 
is one of the tests given to adults who apply 
for positions with Swift & Co. of Chicago. 
The officer giving the tests has one in which 
a piece of reading matter contains one hun- 
dred a’s._ Unless the applicant can cross out 
sixty-five in two and a half minutes he is not 
worth hiring—or so the company holds—but 
if he checks off eighty-five in two minutes he 
is good material. The hundred have been 
crossed off in one and one-half minutes, but 
seldom. The child who has been trained in 
observation will be able to do it quicker than 
that when he appears before his desired em- 
ployer. Teachers can get alphabets printed 
for a little and they are of great possible ser- 
vice in school. Have letters separate. Give 
the children fifty letters including twenty of 
the same, and ask them to separate that letter 
from the others in two minutes. Little people 
need more time for their brains to record what 
their eyes see. When they can do it in two 
minutes, have them do it in one and one-half, 
then one. Use the same letter until most of 
them can do it in the given time, then change. 

Another test is a table of figures given be- 
low. The 2’s are to be crossed, the 3’s ringed. 
Try it on a high school class and see how 
many can check eighty-five per cent in two 
minutes. It has been done perfectly in forty- 
five seconds. At Swift’s, boys who get ninety 
per cent in two minutes are regarded as fu- 
ture good workers. This test simplified may 
be given to first grade children and from them 
on through to older children: 


| Some Tests That Business Houses Are Using and Which May Be Adapted for Schools 
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lor little children who must think slowly 
this arrangement will be hard enough: 
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The idea in this may be adapted to letters 
or to words for the beginners. Always write 
by time limit, making it long enough not to 
be discouraging, and shortening as the child’s 
mind develops quicker perception. 

Use small letters. Cross off bandd. Atend 
of minute ask how many have been crossed: 





(k | y | d | m/[{d| bf 

| b | a h | pif|kiy 4 

inst y | k | 1 | mi] 

~m | p | h | b I . | 
| 


m ibd b | d | 


| eee ; 

The same can be done with words. The 
letters may be dictated to children at the 
board, then they may cross or ring them as 
fast as they can. 

These are but hints of what may he done 
quicken the child’s perception. The gain will 
be noted in everything that the child studies. 
It is to be done as if ‘‘for fun,”’ not as a task. 
It should be carried through every grade of 
school, until one can note at a glance and re- 
member all that a store window holds. Per- 
sons of alert perception, good judgment an 
accuracy are at a premium everywhere. Train- 
ing in quickness of observation and accuracy 
is an ideal preparation for every kind of work. 
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Cileneee’|VER and ever so 
ae ra many years ago 
Micon the simple-heart- 
peg ag ed people had few 
a eee opportunities for 
ees entertainment. 
Almost their only diversion was 
the visit of the Story Teller who 
traveled from place to place, en- 
tertaining and instructing the 
people. Between his visits they 
longed for something to amuse 
them, and finally they originated 
the Puppet Show. 

Puppet life was represented by 
agourd, turnip, pumpkin, or best 


aN 








of all, acommon potato. Crude 
faces were made upon them, a 
hole was made in one end to in- 
sert the finger and a bit of cloth 
was wrapped around for clothing. 
Then these objects became fasci- 
natingly human. They danced, 
bowed and talked at the dis- 
cretion of the operator. Usually 
they appeared at the top of a 
screen or a curtain over the lower 
half of a doorway. 

Today we are reviving the folk 
tales and the folk songs and 
games because we realize ‘their 
importance as a factor in educa- 
tion. What has been told, acted 
and sung into the life of the race 
will be entertaining and bene- 
ficial to the children of today, for 
they are in the same stage of development as 
was the child-race when these stories, games 
and songs were created. The Puppet Show 
isa folk play and should be revived with the 
others. As a means of entertainment for 
primary grades it is unsurpassed. 

The first value to the child is the pleasure 
he gets from it. That is a phase which should 
be taken into account, for it is only through 
pleasurable activity that we can hope to secure 
the mental, moral and physical development 
for which we are striving. Children enjoy 
reproductions of life which are smaller than 
themselves, These tiny flexible figures pop- 
ping up from behind a curtain fascinate them 
because of the motion and of the voice. 

This folk-show has an educational value as 
Well. The teacher usually presents the first 
one In order that the children may enjoy it to 
the fullest extent. They should become famil- 
lar with the mode of presenting, so that they 
may take full charge of it later. They can 
easily make all the paraphernalia needed, and 
Will enjoy making the crude faces upon the 
Vegetables used. After a time they will go 
further and will represent animals as well as 
men. A handkerchief or a bit of cloth fur- 
— all the material needed for costuming 

€ figures. The child-race presented these 





entertainments in a simple, crude way. Left 


his own devices, the child will follow the 
same plan, 

















Child Actors Behind Curtain Making Puppets Move 


As a means of giving variety to the work 
of dramatization, this sort of a play is excel- 
lent. Inorder to present it, the children must 
know exactly what they are going to do. This 
organizes the child’s thinking, and if this one 
thing were the only benefit derived it would 
be worth while. But it does much more than 
that. It increases the vocabulary, vitalizes 
the reading, and teaches morals without a 
sermon. It will do much for the discipline of 
aroom by reducing restlessness, and establish- 
ing a friendly attitude between pupil and 
teacher. The average child does not need 
to have his imagination developed but he does 
need to have it trained. These queer little 
figures dancing, bowing and apparently talk- 
ing are so life-like that the child gives free 
play to his imagination as he watches them, 
and bestows upon them a personality which 
grows out of his own emotions and experi- 
ences. The curtain adds just the air of mys- 
tery needed to attract the attention and hold 
the children with breathless interest. 

It is interesting to observe the faces of the 
children during the first presentation of the 
Puppet Show. It arouses. emotions of sur- 
prise, curiosity, joy, fear and humor through 
an activity which is in itself very child-like. 
At first the children think these grotesque 
figures are alive and the idea fills them with 
awe; but later when they realize just what 
they are, they dance and shake with joy. , 
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The Puppet Show 


BY ANNA MAE BRADY, Critic Teacher, State Normal School, Madison, Dakota. 





Just what shall be the program 
of this folk show will depend up- 
on what the children are inter- 
ested in at the time. If they 
happen to be reading some story 
which will admit of production 
in this way, that is excellent ma- 
terial. Historical events are 
more firmly fixed in mind by 
such reproduction. Current 
events may be retold in this way 
for the sake of emphasis. The 
very best thing to use is the 
dramatized form of astory. In 
order that it may be of value, the 
children must plan the work 
themselves, the teacher only su- 
pervises and suggests.. So they 
must know the story well before 
they can play it. They can not 
do it on once hearing the story 
unless it be of the simplest kind. 
When the teacher feels that the 
children know the story she ques- 
tions them on it to see that they 
have the incidents well in mind. 
Then she allows them to make 
what is needed for the show. 
This furnishes a motive for the 
hand work. 

The children select the actors. 
It is well to choose a story in 
which not more than three char- 
acters appear at the same time, 
as there is not much space for 
the children behind the curtain. 

Even though the children fairly shriek with 
joy, that is no reason for presenting it again 
the next day. The child-race was not sur- 
feited with pleasure, neither do we want tc 
overdo the matter with our children. But, as 
a means of giving variety the Puppet Show 
is excellent. The same holds good in any work 
in imitation and reproduction; it loses force if 
repeated too often. 

For the first entertainment the teacher will 
want something simple that will give no 
trouble in the presentation. For such a time 
itis well to have several different figures and 
have them appear and give Mother Gouse 
rhymes. 

Let us make an effort to revive this old art. 
Our entertainments today are of too elaborate 
a nature. Grown people as well as children 
need to be trained to find pleasure in simple 
things. 


THE THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF 


This is a good story with which to begin the 
work. It is ‘short, only two characters appear 
at the same time, and is full of action; hence 
it lends itself readily to the dramatized form. 
If potatoes are used, four sizes should be se- 
lected, the smallest for Little Billy Goat, the 
next larger for Big Billy, the next for Great 
Big Billy, and the largest of all for the Troll. 
The last should be made to look as ugly as 
possible. Shoe-buttons for eyes, beans for 
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teeth and rope for hair will 
help in this, or water-colors 
may be used to paint eyes, 
cheeks and hair. 

Before the performance a 
story-teller should tell the 
story in his own words. Then 
each figure in turn appears 
above the curtain, makes a 
bow and introduces himself, 
as, “I am Little Billy Goat 
Gruff.’’ Of course Little Billy 
has a weak little voice, Big 
Billy a little stronger, and the 
Troll a deep, gruff voice. 

THE STORY 

Once upon atime three Billy 
Goats lived in a pasture at the 
foot of a high hill. They often 
longed to go up on the hillside 
to eat the grass that grew 
there, but in order to reach it 
they had to cross a_ bridge 
under which lived an ugly Troll. The largest 
of the goats was called Great Big Billy Goat 
Gruff, the middle-sized one was Big Billy 
Goat Gruff, and the tiny one was Little Billy 
Goat Gruff. 

One day when they were very hungry, they 
decided to cross the bridge. Little Billy went 
first, and he went trip-trap, trip-trap across 
the bridge. 

‘“‘Who is trip-trapping over my bridge?’’ 
ryared the Troll. 

“It is J, Little Billy Goat Gruff,’’ said the 
little Goat. 

‘Why do you trip-trap over my bridge?”’ 

“T want to eat the green grass that grows 
on the hillside,’’ answered Little Billy. 

‘You shall not eat the green grass,’’ bel- 
lowed the Troll. ‘‘l shall eat you.”’ 

“Oh, don’t eat me,’’ begged Little Billy 
Goat; ‘‘Big Billy is coming and he is fatter 
than I am.”’ 

‘Well, be off then.’’ 

And Little Billy ran on across the bridge. 

















Puppets as Seen by the Audience 


Next came Big Billy Goat Gruff, trip-trap, 
trip-trap across the bridge. 

‘‘Who is trip-trapping across my bridge?’’ 
roared the Troll. 

“It is I, Big Billy Goat Gruff.” 

‘‘Why do you trip-trap over my bridge?”’ 

“‘T want to eat the green grass on the hill- 
side,’’ said Big Billy. 

‘*You shall not eat the green grass. 
eat you,’’ growled the Troll. 

‘Oh, don’t eat me,’”’ begged Big’ Billy. 
‘*Great Big Billy is coming and he is ever so 
much fatter than I am.’’ 

‘*Well, be off then.”’ 

And Big Billy ran on across the bridge. 

Great Big Billy came next, and as he came 
on to the bridge the Troll roared: 

‘‘Who is trip-trapping over my bridge?”’ 

“It is I, Great Big Billy Goat Gruff.’’ 

‘*Why do you trip-trap over my bridge?”’ 

‘IT want to eat the green grass on the 


I shall 





Puppets Made from Vegetables 
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hillside,’’ said Great Big Billy, 

‘You shall not eat the green 
grass. I shall eat you,’’ roared 
the Troll. 

“‘Come on out,’’ said Great 
Big Billy; ‘‘I want you to gee 
how big Iam. I want you ty 
feel my horns.”’ 

The Troll came out and Great 
Big Billy ran at him and bunted 
him off from the bridge and 
into the stream below. ; 

Then the three Billy Goats 
ate the green grass on the hill. 
side and grew very fat indeed. 


Reproducing Stories 


When stories are reproduced 
in the schoolroom, the work 
should not be undertaken as a 
formal language drill. The 
story should be left to make 
its appeal to the childish 
imagination and should then be expressed in 
the child’s words. Let the exact drill upon 
words be done with sentences which are de- 
signed for that purpose, but let the reproduc. 
tion of any story which is worthy of a place 
in literature be a spontaneous expression on 
the part of the child, so that the life and 
beauty of the story may be preserved to him. 
Word drill is right and proper in its place, 
but the reproduction of a worth-while story 
demands that the thought be kept living and 
active, and the form of expression free. : 

The reproduction of a story also through 
constructive mediums—clay modeling, paint- 
ing or paper cutting—helps the child to a phys- 
ical application of the knowledge which he has 
gained, and so strengthens the impression 
which has been made. 

With very young children, it is a good 
plan to talk the story over after it has been 
told, bringing out the essential facts, —Julia 
Darrow Cowles. 
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How Don’s Camp Began 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


JUCH a glorious day as 
4@ that was for Don! He 
At had come up to New 
York to visit his cous- 
ins. And to celebrate 
this great day—his 
twelfth birthday—they had taken 
him to West Point. Every boy adores 
asoldier, as any boy can tell you, and 
Don was no exception to the rule. 
He wanted to start on a soldier’s 
life right away ; but as yet no twelve- 
year-old had been admitted, natural- 
ly. So there were long years to 
wait. Don sighed heavily as he stood 
by the steamer rail, watching West 
Point fade away in the distance. 
Nelson, the eldest of the cousins, 
laughed. 

“West Point’s all right,’’ he said, 
“but we Scouts have just as good 
times, and lots of fine drill.’’ 

“Oh!”? and Don turned around, 
alleagerness. ‘‘Say, I’ve been crazy 
about the Boy Scouts for the last 
year. Never saw one before I came 
here and found you were one. Our 
town’s so little nothing nice ever 
comes to it!’’ dismally. 

Nelson laughed again. ‘‘Why 
don’t you start being a Scout your- 
self, even if you are alone?’’ 

“But I can’t,’’ mourned Don, ‘‘I 
don’t know how.’’ 
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was only a year younger than her 
brother, was wild to be a boy. 

“T want to be a Boy Seout!”’ she 
wailed. 

‘‘Well,’’ smiled mamma,’’ there 
are Camp Fire Girls and Girl Pio- 
neers for you to join when there is 
achance. In the meantime, I think 
Don will be willing to play that you 
are a boy, and let you scout with 
him.’’ 

‘Sure!’’ agreed Don gladly, for 
Peggy was a jolly comrade, and it 
would be lonesome to play by himself. 
Of course the camp was the first 
thing planned, for Nelson had just 
been about to start for his summer 
camp with the Boy Scouts, and Don 
had heard all about it. 

‘‘Well, son,’’ said father, as he 
listened to the plans, ‘‘I’ve camped 
out a good deal, and I’ll study your 
Handbook with you, and help you 
fix up a good tent, and you can get 
things to eat each day from the 
house.’’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Don in delight, ‘‘can 
I sleep in a tent all summer?”’ He 
had only hoped for a short tenting. 

‘*No objection from this quarter,’’ 
laughed father, for he believed thor- 
oughly in out-door living, and 
thought it a good plan for both the 
children. 








“Well,’’ reflected Nelson, ‘‘I’]I tell 
you what you can do. You’re old 
enough to be a Boy Scout, for you’re 
twelve and that’s the lowest age you 
canenter. But there’s no troop near 
you, and the other youngsters are 
too young for scouts, so you can’t 
start a troop, or get a Scout Master. 


Boy Scout Color Outline 


This design may be traced and colored by pupils for place 


cards, booklet covers, posters and programs. 





But look here! Why can’t you put 

in this summer preparing to be a Scout? 
And then when you go away to school in the 
fall, as your father plans, you’ll be ready to 
just hike along through tenderfoot(first grade) 
to second and third class, and win lots of 
merits, And say! you could camp out, near 
your house, since you’re alone this summer, 
and learn how to cook, so you won’t be a green 
hand if I take you to my camp next year.”’ 

“Oh, oh! honest, would you take me?” 
cried Don, eagerly. 

“Sure! if you are no greenhorn; we don’t 
have time to waste on greenies at such a 
place, ’? 

As soon as they reached home Nelson got 
out his ‘Handbook for Boy Scouts’”’ and turned 
to the duties of ascout. ‘‘Here are the laws 
4 boy promises to obey when he takes the 
scout oath,’’ said Nelson, and they read them 
together, 

The third law surprised Don. 

3. A scout is helpful. He must be pre- 
pared at any time to save life, help injured per- 
Sons, and share the home duties. He must do 
at least one good turn to somebody every day.”’ 


It was the home duties that struck Don. 
‘“‘Why, is that the reason you washed the 
dishes when Bridget had that burned hand 
the other day?’’ 

‘*A scout must be ready to do anything, even 
if he imagines it is not his place, if he knows 
it will be of some help,’’ said Nelson emphat- 
ically. ‘‘We scouts know how to cook,—here, 
I’ll show you my merit badge for cooking; and 
here on page 41 it tells you what you must do 
to win it.’’ 

“‘What a lot of things you can cook!’’ ex- 
claimed Don, as he read over the list: ‘‘ Bread, 
stew, omelet, meat, potatoes, coffee—’’ 

‘‘Our motto is, ‘Be prepared;’ you know,’’ 
explained Nelson. ‘‘What in the world would 
you do if you were fifty miles away from a 
cook, and just starving hungry? We scouts 
are ready for any such emergency.’’ 

Don’s amazement kept him silent. Nelson, 
his big, strong, brilliant cousin, could cook 
and wash dishes and think it fine fun! Well, 
Don guessed, if Nel could enjoy such work, 
he could endure it. When Don reached home 


he was so full of Boy Scouts that Peggy, who 


‘“Let’s go out and hunt a site, 
now,”’ he suggested. 

‘Can I go?” sighed Peggy mourn- 
fully. 

“Why don’t you invite a Scout-ess 
to share your fun, Don?’’ smiled 
mamma, 

“Oh,’’ cried Don, ‘‘can Peg camp 
out nights, too?’’ 

“If papa gives you leave, I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t allow Peggy to follow your ex- 
ample,’’ smilingly. 

So off they went to hunt a camping place. 
It must be near enough to the house so that 
they could call for help, if necessary. A little 
grove in the ‘‘near meadow”’ seemed just the 
spot, as the trees would give protection from 
the hot sun and shelter from rain. While Don 
started a fireplace, with his father’s help as 
an old-time camper, and also according to the 
directions in the Handbook, mamma went 
back to the house to hunt up some oid 
sheets. 

A half-circle of stones, the back high enough 
to make a fire safe, was soon built. Mamma 
returned with the sheets, and all four, still 
following the directions of the book, and with 
father’s camping knowledge, put up two tri- 
angular tents for the twocampers. ‘‘I’ll send 
for canvas to make you each a tent tomorrow. 
I’ve seen just the kind we want in our mail 
order catalogue,’’ said father. Donranfora 
rope, which was thrown over a dead limb and 
fastened to a stake in the ground. And his 
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tent was soon ready. Peggy’s was just op- 
posite, but the rope was put over a living limb, 
and so her tent was not quite as near the fire. 
But it was Don’s task to guard that, tonight. 
He was not to go to sleep till it was out. And 
he was always to put it out, hereafter, before 
going to bed. Mamma brought out warm 
hath-robes for them to sleep in,and father and 
Don brought out two cots and some bedding. 

‘‘Now,’’ announced Don, who had been 
reading the list of utensils needed for cooking, 
‘‘we wanta griddle, a stew-pan, a coffee-pot, 
a large spoon, a plate and cup, matches and 
a candle.’ Father advised a lantern in- 
stead, for the present, and later bought them 
a little carbide camp lamp, bright and safe, 
such as real Boy Scouts use. Don ran back 
to the house for the utensils, and for provi- 
sions, milk, eggs, etc. And mamma gave 
them two plates and two cups and saucers of 
white-enameled ware, as these would not 
break. She added also two ‘‘Panama”’ knives, 
forks and teaspoons, as ‘‘Panama’’ looks like 
silver, but would out-wear it, and never rust. 
Mamma had camped out, and knew by experi- 
ence the value of unbreakable 
and unrustable utensils. 

The campers invited father 
and mother to come back in 
half an hour for supper, and 
at once went to work to pre- 
pare it. 

‘‘Just for fun,’’ Don said, 
‘Jet’s follow the book, and 
not ask the folks for any 
help, but just surprise them, 
Now, you read, and I’ll do the 
work, for I’ve got to learn it 
if I want to camp next year 
with Nelson.’’ ‘The fireplace 
was all ready, so Peggy read 
the directions for making the 
fire, as Don was anxious to do 
it the way the Boy Scouts 
did: 


TO MAKE A FIRE 


A stick first shaved and 
then whittled, for shavings, 
a lighted match, some bark 
and dry twigs, and a few 
small sticks. Place the grid- 
dle over the fire, and you are 
ready to cook the most appe- 
tizing griddle-cakes. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Don in 
pleased surprise, “I knew al- 
ready how to make the fire. 
Glad I’m not awfully green 
about everything! Now 
read away for those superfine 
griddles.’”’ So Peggy obedi- 
ently read: 


GRIDDLE-CAKES 


Beat one egg, tablespoon- 
ful of sugar; one cup diluted 
condensed milk or new milk. 
Mix enough self-raising flour 
to make a thick batter, 
Grease the griddle with rind 
or slices of bacon for each 
batch of cakes. Be sure to 


have the griddle hot. 
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‘‘Whew!’’ whistled Don, ‘‘that’s a corker! 
I didn’t get any self-raiser, did you?” 

‘‘No,’’ admitted Peggy. ‘‘But I tell you, 
you can make easier ones than these. Just 
a cup of common flour, and a good teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder, and enough milk to 
make the batter, is the way mamma makes 
them.”’ 

‘And hers are fine!’’ declared Don. 

‘‘And you don’t need any egg,’’ continued 
Peggy. ‘‘You can use sour milk and a wee 
spoonful of soda if our milk sours. I brought 
soda and baking-powder.’’ Don’s respect 
for his sister was growing. Girls did know 
something, after all, he decided. 

‘And I’ll make you a grease-stick that will 
last ever so long,’’ offered Peggy, wrapping 
a clean bit of white cloth around the end of a 
little stick as she talked. She had brought 
pieces of cloth for wiping dishes and such 
work. ‘‘Now, keep it in this can,’’ she sug- 
gested, offering him a clean old tomato can 
full of lard. 

“Well, if you didn’t think of everything!’’ 
admired Don. 


Scout Motto 
Be Prepared 
Scout Oath 
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Scout Laws 





Scoub is trusb worthy. 
scout is loyal. 
scout is helpful. 
scout is friendly. 
Scout is courteous, 
Scout is kind. 
Scout is obedient. 
scout is cheerful. 
scout is thrifby. 
Scout is brave. 
Scout is clean 
scout js reverent 
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The Scout Law in the Manual 


Paste these rules.on a-card and hang in a convenient place for pupils to read. 
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While the griddle cakes were browning they 
started the baton. Peggy already knew hoy 
to cook it, but since Don was determined t, 
do it himself, according to his guide-hook, 
Peggy read for him: 

BACON 


Slice bacon quite thin; remove the rind 
which makes slices curl up. Fry on griddle oy 
put on the sharp end of a stick and hold ove 
the coals; or better yet, put on a clean, fly 
rock, When hot lay the slices of bacon oy 
the rock and broil. Keep turning, so as ty 
brown on both sides. 

“The griddle’s busy, so I vote for the 
stone,’’ declared Don. He found a thin flat 
stone, washed it and set it on top of the coals 
While he was busy with the bacon Peggy 
started the cocoa, so all the things would }p 
done at the same time. Don found time ty 
put on a tin pail for the boiling water, while 
Peggy was mixing the cocoa and cold water, 
The directions read: 

COCOA 

Allow a teaspoonful of cocoa for every cup 
of boiling water. Mix the 
powdered cocoa with water 
or boiled milk, with sugar to 
taste. Boil two or three 
minutes. 

By the time the cocoa was 
boiling, the bacon was done, 
So Don carefully took the 
stone off the coals by push- 
ing two green sticks under 
the stone, thus lifting it up, 
and setting it on the ‘‘table,” 
a large, flat rock  conven- 
iently near the tent, so that 
the bacon would stay hot, but 
not burn. Peggy ran back 
to the house to get dishes for 
their visitors, and to bring 
the latter to the feast. And 
soon the quartette were gath- 
ered around Table Rock, a 
they named it. Such a de 
licious supper as that was! 
No more enjoyable meal can 
be found than bacon and 
griddle-cakes eaten outf- 
doors. Try it. As soon as 
you smell the bacon cooking, 
you’ll be starving hungry! 








Three Scout Crafts 


Scout craft, which means 
being prepared to do the right 
thing at the right moment, 
no matter what the const 
quences may be. 


Wood craft, which enables 
the Scout to find his way any: 
where and to know and rec: 
ognize the various trees, flow- 
ers, fruits and nuts that he 
finds in the woods. 


Camp craft, which includes 
tenting, cooking, boating 
swimming, tracking, sisi 
ing, etc. is 
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A Case of Discipline 


HE sunlight of early afternoon 
flickered through the redden- 
ing leaves of the giant maples 
fa that gave to the weather- 
beaten old building its name of 
“Maple Grove Schoolhouse, ”’ 
and made dancing figures on the old desks, 
hattered and scarred from the educational 
campaign of many a year. A score or more 
of children were seated in various attitudes 
of study, the older ones diligently conning 
over the “‘jogerfy’’ that would soon be called 
for by the teacher at the desk, the younger 
ones busying themselves with their readers, 
while on the front seat the two babies of the 
flock were being led into the mysteries of 
phonics. The sunbeams, fluttering over the 
battered desks, made a crown of glory on many 
a little bowed head. 

The lesson in phonics progressed without 
interruption, but presently from force of habit 
rather than from any audible sign of the need 
of watehfulness, the teacher’s eyes were lifted 
for a quick glance over the room. Halfway 
down the first aisle a little girl was patiently 
trying to disentangle from her glossy braid a 
handful of burs from a prolific burdock, but 
she was only getting her hair more hopelessly 
snarled at every movement of her little 
fingers. In an instant the teacher was on 
her feet walking swiftly towards her. 

‘Where did you get those burs, child?’’ 

Even as she spoke she had taken the 
troublesome braid into her capable hands and 
begun carefully breaking the burs apart. 

‘Harold threw them at me.’’ 

Harold lifted a pair of honest though roguish 
eyes to see what reception the accusation 
would receive. He was the recognized mis- 
chief of the school, and perhaps because of the 
memory of previous escapades, the teacher’s 
question came swiftly and a little sharply. 

‘Why did you do it?’’ 

The answer came promptly without imperti- 
nence, a mere statement of a fact. 

“It came from there in the first place and I 
threw it back.’’ 

‘‘Who threw it?’’ 

Even as the words left her lips, Miss Taylor 
regretted the asking. It gave an opportunity, 
nay, worse, it was a very invitation for un- 
truth, and that she always sought to avoid. 
But it was gone beyond recall and _ she 
waited for areply. From one and another, 
mostly the younger ones, came awestruck 
whispers of, ‘‘I didn’t do it,’”’ and, “I didn’t 
either,’’ but that was all. 

She waited, holding the disordered braid in 
her fingers, now idle. Each childish face be- 
fore her she searched, hoping to discover the 
telltale expression that would in.itself be an 
admission of guilt, but several were so op- 
pressed by the sense of the gravity of the 
situation that if there could have been more 
than one culprit it would have been easy to 
accuse three. 

To one interested in studying the mental 
state as revealed by the countenance, the 
group would have furnished interesting ma- 
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BY OLIVIA M. JONES 


terial: the teacher, quiet, grave, the tangled 
braid in her hand apparently forgotten; Vera, 
her face a study in innocent virtue in spite of 
the tousled locks and the bunch of burs offer- 
ing their challenge to patience; Harold, the 
mischief-lover, losing a little of his look of 
delight as he realized that there was trouble 
brewing for someone; some anxiously watch- 
ing, and the faces of others evincing a desire 
to locate to their own satisfaction the guilty 
party. Neither move nor look gave a trust- 
worthy clue. Presently Miss Taylor’s grave 
voice broke the stillness. 

‘“T am going to ask each one of you on this 
side of the room if you threw the burs first. 
Did you, Harry?’’ 

“No, ma’am.’”’ The accent was emphatic. 

“Did you, Lena?’’ 

“No, Miss Taylor, I didn’t truly.’”’ 

“Did you, Grace?’’ 

“No, ma’am,’’ and so it went, each child 
denying more or less emphatically the accu- 
sation in the question. 

‘Perhaps, Harold, you were mistaken as to 
where it came from. Is it possible that it 
was thrown from the other side of the room?’’ 

‘‘No, ma’am, it wasn’t. It came from right 
over there.’’ <A finger, pointed, limited the 
guilty child to four, of whom Vera was one. 

After a moment’s thoughtful silence, Miss 
Taylor said seriously, ‘‘I shall ask on the other 
side, nevertheless.’’ One after another she 
called the names of those on the north side of 
the room but with no better success. The 
look of triumph and delight on the faces of 
two or three of the most troublesome of her 
pupils at what they considered her discomfi- 
ture was not lost upon the teacher. One more 
searching glance from face to face and she 
turned her attention without a word to the 
task of removing the burs. The clock ticked 
away the seconds that grew to minutes. The 
time seemed long to the teacher, longer still 
to the children, curious as to what the next 
move was to be. 

Glad that the disentangling of the glossy 
hair gave an opportunity for thought, Miss 
Taylor worked slowly at her task but though 
her fingers purposely moved deliberately her 
anxious brain was swiftly reviewing the 
events of the last few minutes. Bitterly she 
reproached herself for that ill-advised ques- 
tion. How could she have been so short- 
sighted? But self-reproaches would do no 
good now and from the depth of her anxious 
soul was sent a cry for help. 

‘‘Show me, O Father in heaven, how | can 
make it easy for my little ones to tell the truth. 
Give me wisdom to counteract my mistake. 
Help me, O God!”’ 

The fingers mechanically kept at their task 
until there was not a particle of the burs left 
in the dark hair. Then it was rebraided, the 
ribbon put in place, and Miss Taylor walked 
slowly towards the stove, opened the door and 
threw the handful of burs in on the embers 
of the wood fire. 

She had tried faithfully in the three years 
of her service in the little schoolhouse to in- 


stil a love of honor and truth into the minq, 
of her children, and she felt that this was 4 
testing time. Some child had failed, had tolj 
what was not so. But it was under the las), 
of fear, the first instinct of self-preservation 
not a premeditated lie; and now if in some 
way she could draw forth a confession she 
would feel that one child’s bitter lesson might 
be of value to the whole school. But her heart 
was heavy. 

She faced the group of expectant children, 
Her words were slowly spoken as though 
choosing each one with care, her voice low; s 
low that in a room less still she would not 
have been heard, but there was not a move, 
Every child’s attention was riveted upon her, 
What will she do? was the question she reaj 
on the majority of the faces before her, 

“‘T have always said that I did not believe 
there was a pupil in this school that would tel 
me what was not true and stick toit. I think 
so yet, though today some one in the room has 
told me what was not so. I want each one 
of you who can write to tear a little strip from 
your tablet, take your pencil and write, “‘I did 
not throw the burdocks,’’ or, ‘‘I threw the 
burdocks,’’ as the case may be, sign your 
name, and give it to me. I shall take them 
all to my desk and read them. No one else 
shall know what is written there but I shall 
know and that will be enough. Now you may 
write.”’ 

Eager to declare innocence again, strips of 
paper were hurriedly torn, pencils raced to 
see who could finish first, some writing with 
the paper held close as though to shield the 
words from the gaze of the curious, others 
placing their papers ostentatiously on_ the 
desks as if more than willing to have them 
read by all. 

Without a word of comment, Miss Taylor 
walked down the aisles, gathered up the scraps 
and returned to her desk. One by one she 
unfolded them only to read the negative state- 
ment instead of the one she wanted to see. 
As she neared the bottom of the ragged bunch 
her heart was beating fast and hard. There 
was almost a sense of smothering as she picked 
up the very last of all. It was folded so many 
times and so tightly that it took a minute to 
smooth it out flat on her desk. There were 
the longed-for words, ‘‘I threw the burdocks. 
G. L.’’ Nothing more, but it was enough. 
Miss Taylor turned a shining face towards the 
watching children, being careful that her gaze 
should not rest by the fraction of a secon 
longer on little Grace than on the others. 

‘Tam so glad, so glad! For now I know, 
and that is enough. We will say no mot 
about it.’’ She stepped to the stove and the 
scraps of paper that had meant so much to 
her were shriveling where a few moments be: 
fore the burs had been reduced to ashes. 

“You may take your books and we will al 
goon with our work. Some one has made me 
very happy.”’ + 

Only one failed to obey promptly. - 
Grace bent her head until only the back of | 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Pussy Black and Her Kittens 


Pussy Black and kittens three, 
Full of fun as they can be ; 
Pussy Black is good and kind, 
But she makes her kittens mind, 
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jects on this page for pupils to trace around on white or silhouette Paper, cut out 


Give stiff pasteboard duplicates of the large obj 


and mount as shown in the 
Tight hand oblong; The verse may he writ 


ten on the hoard and copied by the pupils on a card which is pasted neatly on one lower corner of the poster, 
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Mother Goose Seat Work and Dictation Stories 


BO-TEEP AND HER SHEEP 
LESSON J—LOSING 'THE SHEEP 


Dictate to the pupils or have them copy 
from the blackhoard: 
Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them. 
Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep, 
And dreamed she heard them bleating; 
But when she awoke, she found it a joke, 
lor they were still a-fleeting. 
Make Bo-peep and her crook. 
LESSON II—-FINDING 'THE SHEEP 
The teacher reads: 
Then up she took her little crook, 
Determined for to find them; 
She found them indeed, but it made her heart 
bleed, 
lor they’d left all their tails behind ’em. 
Write from memory the story of Bo-peep. 
Make the sheep, and a fence about the 
meadow. 
LESSON II] Bo-pker AND Boy BLUE 
Dictate to the pupils or have them copy 
from the blackboard: 
Little Bo-peep went into the meadow. 
She went to look after her sheep. 
little Bo-peep fell asleep. 
She dreamed about Boy Blue. 
She dreamed that he was asleep, too. 
Boy Blue was asleep under the haycock. 
Make Boy Blue and his horn. Make him 
asleep under the haycock. 
LESSON ITV IN THE MEADOW 
Take from dictation: 
Bo-peep woke up in the meadow. 
She picked a bunch of daisies. 
She said, ‘‘Where are my sheep?”’ 
She said, ‘‘Where is my crook’?’’ 
She went to look after the sheep. 
They had left their tails behind them. 
Make a border of daisies and draw a wreath 
of daisies. 
LESSON V—A LetrrerR TO MOTHER GOOSE 
Write on cards and give pupils to copy: 
Mother Goose Town, 
June 1, 1916. 
Dear Mother Goose, 
| lost my sheep in the meadow and when 
| found them they had lost their tails. Please 
tell me what to do. 
Your loving little 
Bo-peep. 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
She drove her sheep into the valley. 
There was a stream in the valley. 

She met Simple Simon in the valley. 
They washed the sheep in the valley. 

Make the sheep in the stream. Write five 

sentences using the phrase ‘‘in the valley.’”’ 
JLuSSON IL- SHEARING THE SHEEP 

‘Take from dictation: 

Bo-peep had white sheep and black sheep. 
The sheep all cried, ‘‘Baa, baa!’’ 

Simple Simon had a pair of scissors. 
Simple Simon helped shear the sheep, 
He sheared them with long scissors. 

The sheep did not want to stand still. 

Tell the story of ‘‘The Golden Fleece.’’ 
Make a picture of sheep-shearing for the 
sand-table. 

LESSON HI—MAKING A LooM 

The teacher reads: 

Bo-peep had a tent in the valley. 
She had a loom in the tent. 

She had a spinning-wheel. 

Little Miss Muffet came to see her. 
She wove some cloth on the loom. 
She wove cloth for Polly Flinders. 

Make a loom of cardboard. Put strong pins 
at the ends. Put blue string across. Fasten 
tightly. Weave white string in and out. 
Make a carpet for Mother Goose Town. 
LESSON IV--A VISIT FROM POLLY FLINDERS 

Copy from the blackboard : 

Little Polly Flinders 
Sat among the cinders, 

Warming her pretty little toes! 
Her mother came and caught her, 
And whipped her little daughter, 

For spoiling her nice, new clothes. 


Make Polly Flinders sitting by the hearth. 
Weave a curtain on the loom. Make Bo-peep’s 
tent and a folding screen to go in it. 


BO-PEEP IN DREAMLAND 
LESSON [-A MEADOWFUL OF SHEEP 
The teacher reads: 
Little Bo-peep has gone to sleep, 
And see, the meadow’s filled with sheep! 


Some are white, and some are black, 
Each with a tail behind its back. 


Make the black and white sheep in the 
meadow. 
LESSON II—DREAMING OF THE STAR 
Write on cards and give pupils to copy: 
Bo-peep dreamed she had a sister. 


Little Bo-peep 


She called her sister Bo-peep. 
She could wade in the deep water. 
She could climb the mountains. 
She looked like a star. 

Make a border of stars, 


LESSON IIT—THE LITTLE SISTER 
Copy from the blackboard: 
I have a little sister, 
They call her Bo-peep, 
She wades in the water 
Deep, deep, deep; 
She climbs the mountains 
High, high, high; 
Poor little creature, 
She has but one eye. 
Make Bo-peep looking up at the star. 


LESSON IV—BLACK AND WHITE SHEEP 
Write on cards and give to pupils to copy 
and fill in: 
Little Bo-peep — — about black sheep, 
She dreamed —— met a —— sheep. 
She said, ‘‘Have —— any ——?”’ 
The sheep said, ‘‘] —— three —— full.” 
The sheep will --— one —--- to the little 
boy. 
The little —— 
I}lustrate the story on the sand-table. Illus. 
trate any other story you please about Bo-peep 
on the sand-table. 


BO-PEEP IN THE MORNING 


LESSON I—THE MORNING SONG 
Dictate or put on the blackboard for copy: 
“‘Oh, Iam so happy,’’ 
A little girl said, 
As she sprang like a lark 
From her low trundle-bed. 
‘It is morning, bright morning; 
Good morning, papa! 
Oh, give me one kiss 
For good morning, mamma! 
Make a trundle-bed. (It. is low and rollson 
wheels. ) 


LESSON II-—-RISING AT FIVE AND AT SEVEN 
The teacher reads: 


He that would thrive 

Must rise at five. 

He that hath thriven 

May lie till seven. 

And he that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


Make the farmer, his horse and plow. 
LESSON II] —THE SPIDER-WEB 
Write on cards and give pupils 
to copy: 
At early morn the spiders spin, 


lives ~ the lane. 


? 


Write aletter from Mother F. A. P. 
Goose in reply. Make Bo-peep . ee CL ee et , > oon And by and by the flies drop in, 
and her sheep. Paste in a Ze Be ao ai og | ° Par “=; = TRS 4 = 4 And when they call the spiders 
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BO-PEEP IN THE VALLEY Lit-tle Bo-peep has lost her sheep, Andcan’t tell where to find ies os — te your things and stay 

all day.”’ 


Copy from the blackboard: 
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Make a spider in his web. Tell 
in your own words what the versé 








LESSON I—WASHING THE SHEEP re 


Bo-peep went into the 
valley. 
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Leave them a-lone and they’ll come home, Drag-ging their tails be-hind them. 
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Mother Goose Outlines to Color—xvu 


soft yellow. Outline heavily after painting. 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let Bo-peep wear a green skirt with pink over 
dress, green stockings and slippers. The hat, crook and Gress are trimmed in pink roses and black ribbon. Bo-peep's hair and the crook should be a 
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My Method for Teaching Percentage 


Aim: 

To show how the teaching of percentage 
nay be simplified by applying the rule of prod- 
uct and factor, and by a close observance of 
the meaning of certain words, such as “less, 
more, of, Was, were, unit.’’ 

Review the meaning of the words ‘‘prod- 
uct’’ and “factors’’ (‘‘product’”’ is always the 
result of multiplication and ‘‘factors’’ of di- 
vision); that ‘‘more’’ means addition, ‘‘less’”’ 
means subtraction; that ‘‘gain’’ is the same 
as ‘‘more’’ and ‘‘loss’’ as ‘‘less;’”’ that ‘‘of’’ 
means the multiplication sign, and ‘‘is’’ or 
‘*was’’ the equality sign; that the ‘‘unit’’ is 
one hundred per cent or the ‘‘whole.’’ Also, 
that ‘‘percentage’’ and ‘‘product’’ are the 
same, and that “base’’ and “rate,’’ are other 
words for “factors.’’ 

Presentation : 

Drill on the formal facts of percentage, that 
the product (or percentage) is a certain part 
‘or per cent) of the whole (factor or base); 
that it is a certain part (or per cent) less than 
the whole (factor or base), that it is a certain 
part more than the whole (factor or base). 
Show that it must be one of these three things. 
The whole fabric of percentage is built up on 
this foundation, 

It is best to dwell upon these abstract facts 
before taking up the various ‘‘cases’’ of. per- 
centage. Many teachers fail to recognize the 
great value of the pupil’s grasping these three 
truths. Once fixed in the mind, with a 
knowledge of the meaning and the symbol 
substitutes for the words, the teaching of per- 
centage becomes simple. The child must see 
that the rate (the number with the “% mark) 
is always a factor, and that the whole is the 
other factor, that any number that is part of, 
more or less than the whole, is always the 
percentage. 

Study the following: 

What is 20% of $200? 

What is 20% less than $200? 

What is 20% more than $200? 

Using symbols, we get: 

2 $200°< 20% or $200.20=? 

°= $200 80% (20% less than unit)~ ? or 
$200.80? 

°= $200 120% (20% more than unit)--? or 
$2001.20 -? 

A product is to be found in each instance. 
(The placing of the dollars as the first factor 
should be understood by the pupil, as being 
due to the fact that the product takes the 
name of the first factor or multiplicand. This 
has been taught in the lower grades. ) 

Study the following: 

A horse cost $200. If he were sold at a 
gain of 20%, what was the gain? 

Using symbols, we get: 

? gain= 20% * $200. 

A horse was sold for 20% less than the cost, 
“200. Find the selling price. 

?S. P.=$20080% (20% less than 100%) 
or $200X.80=S. P. * 

A horse was sold for 20% more than the 
cost which was $200. Find the selling price. 


BY BLANCHE E. WEEKES 


2S. P.=$200120% (20% more than the 
unit)—S. P. or $2001.20—the selling price. 

The same reasoning applies to any case in 
percentage. 

Consider: 

A man collected $200. He retained 2% com- 
mission. Find the net proceeds. (Special 
terms such as ‘‘net proceeds’’ must, of course, 
be explained. ) 

Reducing the problem to symbols, we get: 

$200°<98% (2% deducted from unit or 
whole) -net proceeds. 

In these problems we have been finding a 
product. Consider problems in which the 
answer is to be a factor. 

(In all problems where the pupil is begin- 
ning the study of percentage, use those which 
van be readily seen through and which are 
clearly expressed. If the problem is expressed 
in language not perfectly clear to the child 
mind, even though the solution be simple, do 
not use it until the pupil is sure of the arith- 
metic end. Do not confuse him by requiring 
him, as in grammar, to analyze the problem, 
before he can do the arithmetic of it.) 

A man sold a horse at a gain of 20% of the 
cost. If the gain were $40 find the cost of the 
horse. (The words ‘“‘of the cost’? might he 
omitted after the’ words 20% as it is possible 
that in working problems involving the find- 
ing of gain and loss he has grasped the 
truth that gain and loss are always part of 
the cost. Repetition will certainly bring 
forth this fact. Call attention to it.) 

Reducing the above problem to symbols, the 
following results: 

Cost (of) 20% ==(was) $40. 

A factor (the base) is required. The process 
is division. Product divided by factor (the 
rate. ) 

$40 divided by .20=? 

Consider the following: 

If the net proceeds of a sale were $1960 and 
the commission agent retained 2% commis- 
sion, what was the amount of the sale? 

Sale x(of a sale) 98% (100%-~-2% retained 
hy agent)=(were) net proceeds, $1960. 

A factor is to be found. Division follows. 

$1960 (product) divided by .98 (factor) 
sale (factor). 

Suppose the rate were to be found. 
sider the problem: 

A horse costing $200 was sold at a gain of 
$40. What % of the cost was the gain? 

Reduced to symbols, the following results: 

$200 cost.<(of) ? (what “%)=(was) $40. 

A factor is required. Division results. The 
product to be divided by the given factor: 

$40 divided by $200—? 

When beginning this work, it is well to let 
the work be done at the board, following the 
oral deductions of the pupils. Do not work 
for the answer. Let the working for the 
answer be the seat work or application of the 
above. ‘Too much importance can not be at- 
tached to the reasoning out process by the 
child, under the guidance of his teacher. In 
the earliest stages all problems should be 


Con- 


reasoned before the pupil is required to work 
them out. When he is capable of working 
the simpler ones alone, take up problems jp. 
volving just one step, as finding product oy 
factor, but in which the problem is not g 
clearly expressed. Let this be put off, hoy. 
ever, till the groundwork is well laid. 

The rule of product and factor applied t 
percentage eliminates the many rules that are 
often used. In ‘‘profit and loss’’ I have geen 
and heard pupils use the following: 

Cost X rate of gain= gain. 

Cost rate of loss- loss. 

Gain divided by cost--rateZof gain. 

Loss divided by cost=rate of loss. 

Gain divided by rate of gain=cost. 

Loss divided by rate of loss=cost. 

Cost plus gain=selling price. 

Cost—-loss~ selling price. 

And then to find cost when selling price and 
rate of gain or loss are given resort to anal- 
ysis! Nine rules for “profit and loss’’ alone! 

It is very simple with the product and fae. 
tor method to show that the product is the 
percentage and one factor is the base. It is 
merely going from the known to the unknown, 

That the above method is too much a reason- 
ing by symbols might be contended. Whatis 
algebra but a reasoning by symbols, and is 
not the pupil taught that it is a short method 
of working arithmetic? It might, too, be 
contended, that the above method is too me- 
chanical. When we consider that machines 
do the adding in large business houses where 
much adding is done, we shall have to admit 
that arithmetic is a mechanical operation, 
shall we not? 





My Daily Prayer 
To grow a little wiser day by day, 
To school my mind and body to obey, 
To keep my inner life both clear and strong, 
To free my life from guile, my hands from wrong; 
To shut the door on Hate and Scorn and Pride, 
‘l'o open, then, to Love the windows wide; 
To meet with cheerful heart what comes to me 
To turn life’s discords into harmony ; 
‘'o share some weary worker’s heavy load, 
‘l'o point some straying comrade to the road, 
To know that what I have is not my own, 
To feel that I am never quite alone; 
This would 1 pray from day to day, 
As on I go upon my way. 





My Creed 


would be true, for there are those that trust me, 

| would be pure, for there are those who care; 

would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

J would be brave, for there is much to dare. 

would be friend of all--the foe, the friendless; 

| would be giving, and forget the gift; 

| would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up—-and laugh—and love—and lift. 
~-Harold Arnold Walters. 


— 





What I Have Learned 
Slowly have I Jearned 
Not to hurry, 

Not to worry ; 

Also slowly learned, 

While I’m here, 
Not to fear; 
All is in God's hands. 
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Famous Temples of Antiquity 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, 


Story Teller in Cincinnati Public Schools 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is the first of three to be published in 1916-1917, describing boasted many exquisite statues and wonder- 
some of the ancient temples which are famous as models of beauty and grace of architectureand ful paintings. The altar was adorned with 
noted for their historical associations, . The author is well qualified for the task, and the illus- works of Phidias, the world’s master-sculptor, 


trations which will be employed are from the most reliable sources, 


These papers should be and another artist, Praxiteles, whose beauti- 


of considerable value to teachers, both personally and for supplementary work with pupils, ful style is known to the world today through 


his famous statues of Hermes 





Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
So JHE great tem- 
‘} ple of Diana at 
| Ephesus was 
the chief claim 





’ city. Sosplen- 
did was this temple that it was 
considered the grandest of the 
seven wonders of the world. 
Ephesus was in the western 
part of Asia Minor, and was, 
from its position, called the 
“Kye of Asia.’? I say ‘‘was’’ 
advisedly, for, while it was 
once a thriving, populous 
city, circled by tremendous 
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and the Marble Faun. 

The temple was devoted to 
the feminine deities. There 
were in it statues of the 
Egyptian goddess Isis, the 
Universal Goddess, whose wor- 
ship had extended into Asia 
and Greece; statues of Cybele, 
the Mother-Goddess of the 
Greeks; and of Astarte the 
Moon-Goddess of the Assyri- 
ans. The most famous image, 
of course, was the image of 
Artemis or Diana, in whose 
honor the temple was reared. 








/ : i ul W ; M ; « . , : : . 
Restoration of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus rhis image was placed facing 
“ ’ Qe] ‘ Yeo al- 

Krom our knowledge of the dimensions of the base, and from the fragments and ruins, the entrance as in all Greek 


walls and beautified by many this restoration has been made. It is one of the very few temples using the Ionic temples. Back of its shrine 


splendid edifices, it is today a order of columns, as the Greeks used the lonic only in smaller structures. The sculp- sae adil fates rae 
P dish tant ‘ sate deel turing of the lower drum of the shaft is also Asiatic Greek. The sculptures and frag- was a rear chamber used as a 
melancholy heap of ruins, an ments of architecture are now in the British Museum, London. sort of treasury where the 


there is nothing left of the 
city to give any conception of its former glory. 

The temple, its chief pride, was set in a 
beautiful garden outside the walls, about a 
mile from the city proper. Its site .was dis- 
covered by the eminent explorer, Mr. J. T. 
Wood, whose excavations between 1863 and 
1874, gave the world its first authoritative in- 
formation concerning the temple. In 1869, 
Mr. Wood found the ruins of the building, 
twenty feet below the present surface of the 
land, 

The approach to the temple was through a 
wide avenue which embraced a chariot-way 
and a foot-path. The avenue was made im- 
posing by a series of magnificent statues exe- 
cuted by the best artists of the day. The 
temple was designed by several architects, 
the chief of these being the famous Demetrius, 
aGreek, It was the largest Greek temple ever 
constructed. It was 425 feet long by 220 feet 
wide, 

The marble for the great columns of. its 
tolonnade and for the tiles of the roof was 
quarried from Mt. Prion. These columns, 
127 in number, were sixty feet each in height. 
Thirty-six of the columns had_ sculptured 
drums. The drum of the column is a cylindri- 
tal-shaped block of stone used as a basal sup- 
bert. It is very unusual to adorn these drums 
with sculptures. The columns, which were 
hewn from single blocks, were fluted above the 
drums, The capitals were of the delicate, 
graceful Ionic order, another style of Greek 
*mament. The beauty and magnificence of 
the sculptures of this temple made it renowned 
over the civilized world of antiquity. 

The cost of the erection of the edifice was 
‘ormous, and all the cities of Asia pridefully 
“ntributed to the fund. The columns were 
Necial gifts of various kings, among whom 
Was Croesus, the financial dictator of the an- 
“ent world, The building of the temple ex- 


tended over a lony period of time, for 

years elapsed before it was completed. 
The exterior frieze or band that exten 

ubout the temple was a veritable miracle of 


public wealth was stored. The 

220 image was enshrined in the enclosed part of 
the temple called the cella, the holy place. 

ded This Diana embodied quite a different idea 
art. from that of the Greek Diana. The Greek 
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The sculptures in it portrayed incidents 
in the fabulous lives of Diana, the god- 
dess of the temple, Hercules, the Samson 
of classic story, Theseus, the slayer of 
the Minotaur, and the Amazons, the 
warrior-women of the east. The temple 




















gto ks PS a y 
The lonic Order at the Temple of Diana 


The ancient orders of Greek architecture were distinguished 
in various ways: 1. By the elaboration of the entablature 
and the decoration of the frieze. 2. By the form of the 
capital. 3. By the proportions of the shaft, and the 
number, depth and form of the perpendicular grooves or 
flutes, in the shaft. 4. By the form of the base. The 
three orders were the Doric, of which the Parthenon is 
the best known example, the Ionic, here shown, and the 
Corinthian, exemplified in the architecture of the Romans, 
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goddess was represented as a 
maiden, but Diana of Ephesus 
was a many-breasted mother, 
symbolizing the nourishing 
powers of nature. 

The statue, proclaimed as the 
gift of Jupiter, and which sup- 
posedly fell from heaven, was 
intensely venerated and never 
changed. The statue itself was 
of wood, but it was gorgeously 
urrayed and wore vestments 
richly embroidered in many 
symbolic emblems. On the 
crown and girdle were certain 
inscriptions which were sol- 
emnly declared to be talismans 
against the ‘“‘evil eye’’ and 
other misfortunes. Certain 
thrifty goldsmiths and other 
artisans, taking advantage of 
the superstition, manufactured 
umulets bearing the magic in- 
and 





ce 


scription, carried on a 
thriving trade in them. 
Numerous paintings by emi- 


nent artists adorned the temple. 


founded with Diana (Venus). 








tenth is 


the Temp 











Ruins of le of Diana at Ephesus 


This temple was built at the public charge, on the site of various earlier structures. 

It was devoted to the worship of the Asiatic Nature Goddess, whom the Greeks con- a . died ia 

It was burned in B. C. 356, and at once rebuilt. It neighed at sight of him, ‘I 
was counted as one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 





The most renowned of they 
was one of Alexander, the jp, 
petuous Greek conqueror, doy 
by the peerless Apelles, the mog 
celebrated painter of antiquity 
and so esteemed by Alexandy 
that to him alone would , 
grant sittings. 

The portrait was presented ty 
the temple by the young king 
himself. It represented Aley. 
ander wielding a thunderbolt, 
In spite of his admiration fy 
Apelles, Alexander was not 
pleased with the portrait whey 
he saw it completed. He de. 
clared, much after the fashioy 
of patrons of modern portrait 
painters, that it did not look jn 
the least like him. He was cer. 
tain he was much ‘‘prettiep” 
than the picture. 

Apelles proposed a test. The 
conqueror had a favorite horse. 
Bucephalus, that alway 
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Buenos Aires and the Argentine Republic 


BY JOHN BRUCE, 


ea UKENOS AIRES is not much 
more than a thousand miles 
from Rio de Janeiro and | have 
| Py \ived many years in this close 





Rear’ proximity to the largest and 
_— most modern city in the south- 
ern hemisphere, Buenos Aires, without tak- 
ing the time—and the expense—for visiting 
it. A community of interest, commercial, in- 
dustrial and social relations, diplomatic visits 
of high government officials from one country 
to the other, as well as constant rivalry be- 
tween the two kindred peoples and lesser items 
of intercourse, make one who lives in Rio de 
Janeiro realize his nearness to the Argentine 
capital. 

Indeed the very similarity of conditions and 
the kinship of the two peoples seem to stimu- 
late the rivalry between them. In Rio de 
Janeiro every one knows that Buenos Aires is 
the second most beautiful city in Latin Amer- 
ica, and in Buenos Aires there isa very similar 
belief in regard to the Brazilian metropolis. 

The importance of their respective com- 
merce, the up-to-dateness of their port fix- 
tures, the size of their populations and other 
calculable things have been near enough to- 
gether to give rise in the two respective places 
to similar contradicting comparisons. Their 
Janguages are two, and yet they are so similar 
that either party may imagine that he is 
hearing his own language badly spoken by the 
other, give up some of his exactions [for cor- 
rectness, and hold quite easy communication 
with his neighbor. The Argentine never 
studies Portuguese, and the Brazilian treats 
in a similar manner the Spanish of the Argen- 
tine. The Brazilian will tell you that the 


Spanish is just Portuguese badly spoken, and 
J understand that a similar feeling “possesses 
the resident of Argentina at hearing his 


neighbor of Brazil speak Portuguese. 

Therefore | was especially glad when the 
opportunity offered itself to me to spend a 
month in a tour through Montevideo, Uruguay 
and Argentina, and to take in an international 
camping convention on the sea coast of Uru- 
guay, at Piviapolis, held by the Y. M. C. A. 
workers of several countries of South America. 

The good ship ‘‘Avon,”’ of the Royal Mail 
gave us comfortable quarters, good fare, and 
asmooth voyage. With one day spent at that 
ancient Brazilian pest hole of yellow fever, 
today made into a summer and winter resort 
and bathing place, Santos, the largest coffee 
shipping port in the world, and with a similar 
day spent at the old city of Montevideo, today 
full of interest for its modern improvements 
as well as for its antiquities, mingling the 
two kinds of things in a unique beauty en- 
hanced by the general setting of a quiet civil- 
ization, we found ourselves four days out from 
Rio in close proximity to Buenos Aires. 

From Montevideo to Buenos Aires the ship 
goes bias across and up the River Platte, or 
Rio de La Plata. The original Spanish settlers 
of Argentina gave to their land the name of 
Silvery Land and called also the splendid river 
that borders it on the east and northeast the 
Rio de La Plata or river of silver. The city 
they established on its banks looking to one 
side over the mouth of the river and out to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and to the other over the 
wide expanse of their prairie lands, they called 
the city of good breezes. 

The trip from Montevideo to Buenos Aires 
was made in the afternoon and early evening 
of a summer’s day in January. Nearly the 
whole distance we ran between pairs of float- 
ing light-houses, which mark the route for 
best navigation. 

Arriving at Buenos Aires near nine o’clock 


formerly President Granberry College, Juiz de Fora, Brazil 


at night, our ship came alongside of a well 
arranged warehouse, very much as if it had 
been a train coming into a modern railroad 
station. The platforms, the offices, and the 
several rooms were well illuminated, as if to 
say to us: ‘‘We were waiting for you.”’ The 
passengers disembarked, and, with a small 
delay for customs inspection, were soon off to 
their homes. My companion and I preferred 
to remain on board till morning, but took ad- 
vantage of the hours till bedtime to go about 
the lower town and get some first impres 
sions of these ‘‘ Yankees of the South” and of 
their accomplishments. 

Early next morning we found our way easily 
to the well equipped Y. M. C. A., where we 
knew we would meet friends, whether at 
quaintances or not. Sure enough we found 
that most of the personnelof this well equipped 
establishment for social service were Ameti- 
cans, — North Americans, — United States 
young men, who were quite ready to take 
us into their friendship. 

The building was provided with reading 
rooms, a library, recreation halls, games, 4 
modern swimming pool, a restaurant, and an 
assembly room. We found that the depatt- 
ment for university students possesses homes 
under Y. M. GC. A. supervision in different 
parts of the city, where students may retl 
rooms at minimum prices. We learned also 
that a modern Y. W. C. A. was in operation 
in the city under direction of American We 
men, and that it was doing much good in 1s 
field. 

January being midsummer and vacation, We 
did not have the privilege of seeing at work 
the departments of the University of Buen 
Aires nor any of the more elementary schools. 
In an automobile and under the guidance of 4 
friend we visited, however, some of the pri 
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cipal buildings for libraries, lectures, and 
laboratories and were impressed that, so far 
as these things go, the University was well 
equipped for good work. 

Besides the system of public schools main- 
tained by the city, and the various private 
schools and colleges of general value, we 
Jearned of a great system of charity. schools 
maintained by an English gentleman for the 
educating of those who cannot find places in 
the public schools. So much is this man in 
favor in the city, that many business firms 
and private citizens contribute liberally to the 
support of his schools. 

The city of Buenos Aires is very beautiful. 
It has not the natural beauty of the city of 
Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, but the land lies 
well for building, being an undulated plain, 
and the Portueos or inhabitants of Buenos 
Aires, have done well their part. Except in 
the oldest parts of the city, which could not 
be remodeled, the streets are well laid out, of 
a great width, and well paved. Within the 
last few years, not only the important streets 
in the heart of the commercial part of the 
city but great boulevards in the newly built- 
up suburbs of the city have been laid out and 
beautifully paved with asphalt for auto tran- 
sit. In these sections, fine edifices and homes 


‘skirt the asphalt drives. 


Buenos Aires has taken due care of parks, 
gardens, and puseos within her limits. Scat- 
tered throughout the city and on © 'arger scale 
in the suburbs are to be enjoyed the most ex- 
quisitely arranged and beautifully kept public 
squares and parks to be found in any part of 
the world. The semi-tropical climate con- 
tributes very generously to the perennial 
beauty of these places, and makes possible a 
perfection and preservation that cannot be 
attained in any other climate. In one of these 
spots on a quiet afternoon one may feel en- 


Horses may be farmed in very large numbers 
on the Argentine plains and at a very small 
cost. But the horses there are not principally 
prairie horses. Many of them are thorough- 
breds, and are the finest in the world. In 
Brazil we had been used to a mule something 
between the North American mule and the 
Mexican burro. The Jockey Club of Buenos 
Aires is immensely wealthy. The members 
have spent lavishly on their race tracks, 
palladia and other buildings, and have still in 
the treasury money for which they have no 
suitable outlet. 

Although the city of Buenos Aires is in a 
latitude south, nearly the same as New York 
in the north, the former has a semi-tropical 
climate, with summers not quite so hot as 
those of the latter, and with winters that sel- 
dom make it necessary to use artificial heat 
for the homes. Indeed most of the houses do 
not provide in any way for heating. 

Buenos Aires is provided with extensive 
systems of electric street railways running 
from the center to every section of the city. 
Besides this a most modern subway line has 
been built through the most important parts 
of the city, lined from end to end with white 
tile. This serves a large section of the popu- 
lation, for automobiles are not so numerous as 
in our cities, neither so much in evidence as 
in many other smaller South American towns. 
The horse there still holds first place. 

Buenos Aires has a good newspaper service. 
A visit to the building and equipment of one 
of the first ‘‘dailies’’ of the city reveals an 
outfit not inferior to any on the continent. 
A large number of modern printing presses 
with all accessories were in operation. The 
establishment maintains a large public library 
for free use. Besides this the best of medi- 
cal advice, dental service, and legal advice 
from first rate lawyers is offered here gratis 

to those who need 
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Argentine Sheep Ranch 


chantment never to be forgotten through life. 
The remembrance of one, of these comes 
vividly to me as I write these lines. Belgrano 
18 one of the principal pleasure resorts in 
Buenos Aires, where everybody goes to enjoy 
Nature and where one needs no greater op- 
portunity to study the people of the city. 

he Hippodrome in Buenos Aires is, if lam 
hot mistaken, the finest in the world, and 
serves as a center for many of the amusements 
of the city on a large scale. 
Much is made of the horse in Argentina. 


these things. ‘The es- 
tablishment also keeps 
up an auditorium for 
the giving of musi- 
cals, concerts, and for 
special conferences. 
Argentina is a 
large country, con- 
sisting mainly of 
plains. Itextends from 
the Atlantic coast on 
the east to the Andes 
Mountains on the 
west, and from the 
Bolivia and Paraguay 
on the north nearly 
the Straits 
of Magellan on the 
south. The country 
is as yet sparsely settled and offers comfort- 
able space for many times the present popu- 
lation. The farms are immensely large, fre- 
quently measured better by the square kilo- 
meter or by the number of days it would take 
one to ride across them, than by the acre. 
These large ranches are used much for stock 
raising. Besides the horses so greatly in evi- 
dence, cattle and sheep are raised in very 
large numbers. I believe it is in Argentina 
that we find the largest number of sheep in 
the world. Other animals, such as goats and 
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swine are raised in considerable numbers, but 
only a fraction of the country’s capacity has 
been utilized. Cold storage ships go daily 
from Argentina to all parts of the world loaded 
with beef and mutton. Much of this, as every- 
body knows, reaches New York. 

The soil will yield all food products corm- 
monly found in the temperate climate. Inthe 
northern part of Argentina, where the climate 
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La Plata University 


is semi-tropical, sugar cane is grown in large 
quantities and refining mills of large capacity 
are in operation. As yet it has not been pos- 
sbile to form any idea of the wheat capacity 
of the country. The exportation of this com- 
modity is already large and might be multi- 
plied many times without approximating ex- 
haustion of the country’s resources. Argen 

tina is rapidly becoming one of the great 
wheat producing regions of the world. - In the 
more thickly populated parts, the farmhouses 
dot the plains at comfortable distances. The 
home on the vast plains, with its barns, fences, 
u mill, pasture, gardens, fruit trees and euca- 
lyptus hedges, presents u very attractive pic 

ture of life and comfort. 

Railroads and wheel roads are easy of con 
struction, and in many parts one enjoys all 
the comforts and advantages these may briny: 
to acommunity. The railroads of Argentina, 
while not so extensive as in North America, 
are well constructed, and offer all the comfort 
to travel that can be demanded. These are 
being extended into many regions heretofore 
untraveled. Direct passage is offered from 
Buenos Aires, through the great plains and 
over the Andes Mountains, to Chile. Excur- 
sionists take this trip overland in preference 
to sailing around the Horn. Conditions of 
comfort are greater, and they take pleasure 
in the sights of the interior, particularly the 
splendor of the mountains. Near this road, 
and just at the boundary between Chile and 
Argentina, is a statue of splendid significance. 
As a symbol and vow of international peace a 
large figure of Christ has been erected on a 
mountain side. Atits base is this inscription: 
‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble to dust 
than the people of Chile and Argentina break 
the peace to which they have pledged them- 
selves at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.”’ 

All told, this trip was one of the most satis- 
fying and interesting I have ever taken, for 
it led me to realize that just south of us is a 
great sister nation with climate, plains, in- 
dustries very like our own, and with which 
we have many points in common. We must 
become better acquainted-—this sister nation 
and our country—for we have much to share 
with each other. 
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June Seat Work Suggestions 


ECURING interesting and ed- 
f ucational seat work, espe- 
cially towards the close of the 
school year, seems to be the 
primary teacher’s chief prob- 
lem, a problem which must be 





solved or grievous consequences will ensue. 
Do you remember how mortified you were that 
day when the superintendent visited and the 
children acted ‘‘like all possessed?’’ It was 
the day that you hadn’t planned your seat 
work and had hoped to ‘‘kill time’’ somehow. 
Surely the teacher has learned the truth of 
that old saying, ‘‘Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.’’ If we wish to 
‘*put him out of business’’ in the schoolroom, 
we must provide an endless amount of varied 
und interesting work. 

There is a sameness in number work, lan- 
guage, etc., which must be done daily for 
drill, and these lessons will be done more 
quickly and more graciously if there is an in- 
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BY ANTOINETTE L. CANFIELD 
centive, something more interesting to do, as 
a reward for honest effort in the doing of the 
monotonous tasks. 

Following are sugyestions for seat work, 
some of them original, many of them simply 
reminders. 

Dictionaries. Make asmall booklet of ruled 
paper, each page for one row of words selected 
from readers; on page 1 put words beginnng 
with a; on page 2, b, ete. 

Spelling Books. ‘Trace and cut patterns to 
fold for booklets in which to write dictated 
spelling words for a week or more. The 
shape of the booklet suggests the month, a 
pumpkin for November; stocking or bell for 
December; rabbit for March, etc. 

Calling Cards for Mother. Trace oblongs, 
write mother’s name in each. (Mrs. Black.) 
Cut out for calling cards. 

Alphabet Book. Cut (free hand) from col- 
ored paper or draw and color the letters in the 
alphabet. Draw, color or cut objects for 
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Which each letter stands. Make into books 

Moving Animals. ‘Trace, color and cut sep. 
arately body, limbs and head of animal 
Join parts with tiny brass rivets so that these 
parts can be moved to make animals assume 
various positions. The postman, Santa Claus 
Jumping Jack, etc. may be similarly prepared, 
and they will give the children endless delight, 

Domino Number Cards, Give stiff oblongs 
to trace. Copy domino drawings from board, 
Use colored pencils to make the dots. Below 
write figures representing the total number of 
dots—or write the equation. Also make domi- 
noes from memory, writing the combinations 
below. 

Days of Week Booklet. Cut (free hand) ob. 
jects suggestive of the work of the different 
days of the week. Make books of them. The 
objects may be cut from silhouette paper. 

Library Books. Supplementary readers ge. 
lected on a certain day of each week for silent 
reading: at seats. 

Posters. Draw designs (free hand) or trace 
on colored or silhouette paper, cut and then 
mount. Illustrations of Mother Goose rhymes, 
Aldine rhymes, fables, a circus parade, land- 
scapes, stories read or dramatized, animals, 
toys, etc., are all good. 

Story Puzzles. From discarded readers cut 
out poems or short stories. Mount the poemor 
story on the outside of a large stiff envelope. 
Cut up a similar copy and place inside of 
the envelope. Build the dissected poem or 
story to match the copy on the envelope. 
Number each piece to correspond to a number 
on the envelope, to prevent the puzzle from 
being lost. 

Bird Patterns. Cut the body of a bird ani 
wings separately from patterns. Color. Paste 
wings on sides of body. Hang: birds (as if 
flying) at different lengths from a_ string 
stretched across one corner of the room. 

Number Cards. Rule a five-inch square into 
one hundred one-half inch squares. Pupils 
are to write figures to one hundred in these 
syuares. 

Wall Paper Designs, Cut out wall paper 
figures and mount in borders, book-covers 0 
number combinations. 

Paper Towels. Give oblongs of paper 
make towels. Cut fringe. Draw colored 
border above the fringe. Make handkerchiefs 
from squares of paper. 

Paper Geometric Forms. Trace and cut geo- 
metric forms from colored paper (two tones 
are effective). Mount to form border patterns 
or designs. 

Blackboard Decorations. For blackboard 
borders or window decorations color and cut 
out hectographed birds, flowers, animals, Su! 
bonnet Babies, etc. 

Picture Puzzles. Mount large pictures on 
heavy cardboard. Cut into irregular pieces 
for picture puzzles. Penny postcards may be 
used this way. 

Fraction Circles. 
Divide into any fractional parts requ 
color; make equations of these. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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with the words. Designs may also 











the stitches with a large needle. 


Educative Seat Work Drawing And Word Cards 


Cut words apart and let children ey the drawings and match them 


e used for sewing cards. Mark 
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June Lessons in Geography, Arithmetic and Language 


Pea ROM my own experience | 

fq know that teachers are always 
on the lookout for some new 
way to teach old subjects, so I 
am describing a plan of mine 
that has succeeded in impress- 
ing upon the minds of my pupils some very 
important subjects. 


GEOGRAPHY 





One day when the children came into, the 
room they found a drawing upon the board 
representing a lake. ! told them that it was 
a little body of water | had found during my 
vacation in Canada, and that I wanted them 
to come with me to the place fur a month. 
Immediately their faces lighted up with in- 
terest—this didn’t seem like school, it sounded 
more like a lark than lessons. They were 
eager to be off, so when the proper period 
came, preparations began. 

Each child chose some large city for his 
home, and made out an itinerary of his trip. 
With a /arge map before the pupils, they 


BY MRS. HENRY B. MORSE 


traced their different ways to the little lake 
in the woods of Canada. This was almost 
like playing a game. From that time on, my 
work was planned out along the lines of the 
following, although it shows just the barest 
skeleton of the work we really accomplished. 

1. Learning the names, locations, directions 
and approximate distances of large cities from 
each other and from Canada. 

2, Exploration of the lake upon arrival; we 
found it much more cut up than the drawing 
showed. 

3. Learning names of islands, bays, rivers, 
channels, reefs, etc., as they were found, and 
writing them on map. 

A, Cardinal points learned from the sunrise 
and sunset. 

5. Contrasting climate with that farther 
south; the effect upon vegetation and animal 
life. 

6. Drawing map by blocking. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Measuring motor boat and canoe races. 
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Give carbon or hectographed copies of 
this design to pupils to trace, color 
mount and take home. 














Measuring ‘‘hikes”’ around the lake, 
Shopping lists and bills. 
Spending money from home. 
5, Ferry rides to Red Bow, the little village, 
6. Repairs on camps (bills and receipts), 
Stephen was man of all work and did odd 
jobs for the campers. William had a small 
candy store at his camp. Henry made a busi- 
ness of taking pictures. Elizabeth hired out 
us mother’s helper, etc. Each had some Way 
of earning money which necessitated much 
writing of letters and exchange of bills and 
coins. 
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LANGUAGE 


1. Writing of letters to classmates in other 
cities telling about plans. 

2. Ordering of groceries to be shipped from 
Montreal. 

3. Arranging with Mr. Lawton at Red Bow 
about freight. ; 

4. Choosing spots for camping grounds and 
naming them from Hiawatha. We were very 
particular to have these names appropriate. 

5. Invitations to home folks. 

6. Invitations for festivities at different 
camps, and answers. 

7. Letters to friends describing the good 
times. 

8. Short stories of the history of the lake. 

9, Original legends. 

Perhaps the most gratifying work a teacher 
can do is to get the unimaginative child to do- 
ing creative work. There were several such 
children in my class, but Charles was the most 
lacking in the power of creation. However, 
by making several short legends myself, and 
getting the pupils to reproduce the ones they 
knew I finally got their imaginations working, 
Charles’s included. You can imagine how 
repaid I felt, and what self-confidence Charles 
gained when the following story was printed 
in the school paper. The thought is his own. 


THE LEGEND OF BLACK BEAR COVE 


This is a story an old Indian told my grand- 
father. Many years ago there was a huge 
black bear that lived in the woods on the 
shore of Indian Lake. Every morning he 
used to go down to the water to bathe just at 
the mouth of the cove. But one morning he 
got out too far from the shore. The current 
was strong and before he knew it he was 
carried out and dashed against a huge rock. 
Sometime later a hunter was nearby and heard 
something like groaning and roaring. Follow- 
ing the sound he found the large bloodstain 
on the rock and further down the shore was 
the big dead body. The cove was named 
Black Bear Cove, and ever since then the 
water has made the sound of grumbling an 
growling as it rushed around the rock. 


The children were keenly interested until 
the very last of my ingenuity had been ex- 
hausted in stretching the possibilities of 
Indian Lake. The study from our imaginary 
lake lasted over three months, and I was more 
than satisfied that this particular third grade 
had absorbed more real practical and lasting— 
because interesting—knowledge than from 
any other lesson I had taught. 
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Text by LYLE WARD SANDERSON 


Show colored plates of these birds to pupils and let them color carbon or hectographed copies of the drawings to match the plates. 


Sight Reading Leaflets and Color Pictures 


Drawings by BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


For convenience 


of subscribers, the publishers of this magazine will supply thirteen colored pictures of Bob-White and Bobolink for 25 cents. Not less than thirteen sold, 
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BOB-WHITE 


OB-WHITE is a bird of open fields and pas- 
tures. In the spring, from his perch on some 
fence, he tells us his name. ‘‘Bob-White, Bob- 
White,” he whistles sweetly. He is a plump, red- 
dish-brown bird about ten inches long. He has a 
broad white line over his eye and a white patch on 
his throat. 

His nest is hidden among: the bushes or in the 
tall grass. There are many egys. The tiny chicks 
are very obedient. They hide or crouch perfectly 
motionless when their mother’s voice tells them 
danger is near. 

When they grow larger the brood sleep on the 
ground close together in a circle, heads out, so no 
foe can take them unawares. 

Bob-White, or the quail, is one of the farmer’s 
best friends. He rids the garden and fields of 
quantities of destructive insects. He devours 
many Colorado potato beetles. In the fall and 
winter he eats the seeds of many weeds. Surely 
Bob-White ought not to be hunted. He deserves 
to be protected. 
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BOBOLINK 


P above the green meadow flies the bobolink. 

He sings a tinkling, rollicking sony, so happy 

is he. He has on his fine spring suit. It is black. 

His head is marked with a handsome patch of buff. 
White patches adorn his back and wings. 

You will have hard work to find his nest. It is 
built on the ground, safely hidden by the tall grass. 
While the bobolink sings, his mate, who looks some- 
thing like a sparrow, cares for her eggs. When 
August comes, the bobolink puts on a suit much 
like his mate’s and they start for the south. 

In the north bobolinks are of use to the farmer 
because they feed on grasshoppers, caterpillars and 
army worms. But the southern farmer does not 
have a warm welcome for them. He calls them 
the rice-birds. The broad rice-fields are too tempt- 
ing. Bobolink and his fellows destroy much of 
the crop. 

After tarrying for a time where food is so plenty, 
the birds fly on to their winter home in South 
America. 
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“Yes, sir,’ hesaidatlast. ‘‘L haven’t any man- 
ners at all, mothersays. Doyousuppose I can 
learn if Ltry very hard?’ 

“Any frog can learn who is willing to try hard 
and will think of others more than himsel,”’ 
said Grandfather Bull-Frog. 

“Please give me an easy rule to follow, there 
seem to be so many wavs of bemg polite.” 

“Politeness is just being kind,’ said Grand- 
father Bull-Frog. 

“Thank you, sir. UiLremember. And to-mor- 
row if mother will let me, I will come and catch 
you a whole lot of flies.” 

“There is hope for that lad yet,’’ said Grand- 
father Bull-Frog to himself. Then he settled 
down on the stone once more and was soon 
deep in thought. 
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The Wise Frog 


By Edna S. Knapp 





RANDFATHER BULL-FROG was the larg- 
est and fattest frog in Dollar Pond. He was 
also the oldest and wisest,—indeed, he was 
known far and wide in all Frogdom for his wis- 
dom. The frogs were proud of his fine, deep 
voice, Which would make you jump if you heard 
it suddenly in the dark. Tlis concerts were at- 
tended by every frog who could hop there and 
were the most important events of the year. 
Grandfather Bull-Frog was the most polite 
frog you can imagine. Why, twice when there 
was company, Clare had taken him into 
the house to meet the guests. All had said 
pleasant things about his good manners. lv- 
ery frogmother told her little boy frogs to study 














This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading }csson. 
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Easy Cooking Lessons 


A Continuation of the Cooking Lessons Begun in May, Consisting of Some Spring Recipes Not Difficult to Follow 


BYE. L. 


JO COOK an egg properly isa 
"| fineart. ‘Those who have eaten 
eggs at boarding houses or 
“4 restaurants will testify to the 
truth of this statement. As 
this is one of the commonest, 
most delicious and most wholesome articles of 
food, time spent in learning just how to pre- 
pare it is time wellspent. Eggs in the coun- 
try in the springtime are at their best and 
diferent ways of cooking them should be 
taught, so that there may be no lack of variety. 


BOILED EGGS 





Many persons like these for breakfast. Care 
should be taken always that the shells are 
clean. Wipe them off with a damp cloth. 
Have ready on the stove a vessel of boiling 
water and put in the eggs carefully with a 
spoon. For soft eggs boil three minutes, for 
medium three and one-half, and for hard, four 
minutes. ‘The water should be kept boiling 
gently all the time the eggs are in it; if it 
boils too hard it may crack the shells. The 
eggs may be served in the shell accompanied 
by butter, pepper and salt, or they may be 
broken and the contents scooped out with a 
spoon into egg-cups, and seasoned. But which- 
ever way they are used they should be eaten 
immediately after cooking, for there is noth- 
ing quite so depressing as a lukewarm egg. 


POACHED EGGS 


These are most appetizing when served on 
thin, well-browned slices of buttered toast. 
This should be prepared first and kept warm 
in the oven. A small pudding pan with a 
rounded bottom, like half a globe, will be best 
touse. Fill the pan half full of water and 
bring toa boil. Putinto it a teaspoonful of 
salt. Break each egy in a little dish and slip 
itgently into the water. It is best not to try 
tocook more than three or four eggs at a time, 
for they must be kept entirely separate, and 
thisis hard to do unless there is plenty of room. 
Like the boiled eggs, they may be cooked 
either hard or soft, as one likes. When done 
they should be lifted out on a large spoon, 
drained, and each one placed on a slice of 
buttered toast. Dust with a little pepper, put 
abit of butter in the middle, and serve piping 
hot. As the water was salty it will be un- 
hecessary to sprinkle with salt. This dish is 
— good for invalids, and healthy, husky 
olk. 


BACON AND EGGS 


Cut thin slices of bacon, remove the rind 
and fry in a skillet, turning constantly until 
the bacon begins to brown. Take up the slices 
and lay on a platter. Break the eggs in a 
saucer and slip into the hot bacon fat. Dip 
lp spoonfuls of the hot grease and spill over 
the eggs until the top is white all over. If 
Very soft eggs are wanted they should be 
taken up just as soon as the top is white; if 
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Boiled Custards and Eggs Boiled, Fried and Poached 


they are to be hard, cook longer and continue 
pouring the fat on top with aspoon. Care- 
fully lift out and lay each egg on a slice of 
bacon; dust lightly with pepper. ‘These will 
be found to be an entirely different article 
from the egg that has been ‘‘turned over,’’ or 
from the soft fried egg that has the white 
all raw on top. 


DEVILED EGGS 


Boil the required number of eggs ten min- 
utes and allow them to get entirely cold. Crack 
the shells lightly, roll on the table and they 
will peel easily. Cut each egg into halves, 
take out the yolks carefully and put them 
into a dish. Mash with a fork until they are 
fine and smooth; then for each four eggs add a 
teaspoonful of vinegar, half a level teaspoonful 
of salt and a level teaspoonful of ground mus- 
tard. Mix the seasoning thoroughly with the 
yolks, and stuff the whites full of the mixture. 
Serve ina dish garnished with lettuce. These 
are very appetizing for the lunch-box and also 
for a summer evening supper. 


BOILED CUSTARD 


feat two eggs until they will drop from a 
spoon without ‘‘stringing.’’ Add a cup of 
sweet milk, five tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar and alarge pinch of salt. Mix, artd 
pour into ramekins or cups, and sprinkle nut- 
meg or cinnamon over the top. A half dozen 





Cottage Cheese Balls 


raisins may be dropped into each cup if one 
likes them. Have ready a pan of boiling 
water, set the custards in this and keep the 
water boiling until they ‘‘set,’’ or become like 
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jelly. This may be ascertained by testing 
gently witha spoon. Remove them from the 
water and let them get very cold before 
serving. 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


Take any desired quantity of milk and allow 
it to sour. Then set the vessel containing it 
into a pan of hot water over the stove, and 
allow it to heat until the curds and whey sep- 
arate. It must be watched carefully and on 
no account allowed to come to the boiling 
point. As soon as the separation occurs, re- 
move from the stove, let it ccol, then turn it 
into a cheesecloth bag and let it drain dry. 
Remove from the bag to a dish and rub it fine 
and smooth with a fork. Moisten with thick 
sweet cream, and season to taste with salt. 
Many like it with pepper or paprika added. 

This is one of the things with which an en- 
terprising girl may earn pin money. In the 
nearby town she will be likely to find a ready 
sale for jars or glasses of the cheese if it is 
well made and attractively put up. It is one 
of the things for which the demand nearly 
always exceeds the supply, and nearly every- 
one likes it. If offered for sale, it is better 
to omit the pepper or paprika, as it looks more 
dainty in its snowy whiteness. It may be 
packed in glasses with paraffine paper tied 
neatly over the top, or in pint or quart Mason 
jars. But however it is put up, everything 
about it should be immaculately clean. The 
yvlasses or jars and covers should be washed 
clean and sterilized in boiling water for ten 
minutes. Put them into a pan of cold water 
so that they are entirely covered, and bring 
toa boil. It will be necessary to put a large 
pie-tin or something similar in the bottom of 
the pan under the jars, for if they come in 
direct contact with the bottom of the pan 
they will be broken. This fact should be 
thoroughly learned, as it will be used in all 
canning and preserving. 


COTTAGE CHEESE BALLS 


Take a large teaspoonful of the cheese and 
mold it into a ball. Press a pimento olive 
into the ball and serve on a crisp lettuce leaf. 


CHEESE SANDWICHES 


Chop a few English walnuts fine, mix with 
cottage cheese. Spread thin slices of bread 
with butter. Spread one-half the slices 
with the cheese mixture, put lettuce leaves 
on the other slices of bread, and press one of 
each kind together. 


These directions should’ be practiced until 
the girls become expert in following them. 
If the teacher is crowded for time, one of the 
girls who has thoroughly mastered the direc- 
tions may help with the lessons. The fact 
that all these dishes will be a welcome addition 
to the noon luncheon precludes the possibility 
of wasting the food. 
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Picture Study—“The Rag Baby” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


JDWIG KNAUS was born in 
Germany in 1829. To show 
his professional standing we 
may note that he was a mem- 
ber of the Academies of Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Munich, Amster- 
dam, Antwerp and Christiana; he was an 
officer in the Legion of Honor, and received 
various medals at Paris, Berlin, Weimar, etc. 
He lived eight years in Paris, but most of his 
life was spent in Germany. Artists generally 
return to paint in their own country, which 
they know and love best. His pictures for 
the most part portrayed the life of the middle 
and poorer classes in Germany. They have 
been sold for large sums, ranging from $2000 
to $7000, although his canvases were usually 
of small size, rather larger than 18 by 24 
inches. As an example, a small picture, 
“After the Bath,’’ sold in New York in 1878 
for $2350. Perhaps our picture of this month 
is worth $4000 or $5000. This reference to 
money values is made merely as an indication 
that Knaus was a painter of real merit, and 
that people who paint or who do other things 
adding to the wealth of 





unusually well, are 
the world, 


The price of the picture, however, is of little 
concern to us, for we are not going to buy it. 
Not many schools can afford it. Through re- 
production we may enjoy it, and to enjoy it 
without owning it is better than owning it 
without appreciating it. 

“The Rag Baby’’ is in the Vanderbilt Col- 
lection in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. It has the reputation of being a favor- 
ite picture in the minds of women visitors. 
It must also be a delight to children visitors, 
for women and children are both fond of 
babies, and a double appeal is made because 
here is a baby who loves her baby. It is easy 
to assume that this little tot is a girl, for as 
a matter of instinct girls play with dolls, and 
hoys do not. 

What is so helpless as a little child? Is 
there any other one thing in all this world 
which seems to urge upon us such sympa- 
thetic care and tender love? And when we 
have a little, toddling, chubby bit of humanity 
such as Knaus has pictured, surrounded by 
nothing at all except a few common vege- 
tables, which suggest a very limited and un- 
savory course at meal time, a child half-clad, 
and with a nondeseript mass of rays for a 
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A Model Lesson on “ The Rag Baby ” 


This represents a model for a page in a pupil’s Picture Study Booklet. 


Kach page at the time of its 


completion may be taken home to show parents. 


baby in her arms, is it any wonder that oyy 
hearts go out to her? Yes, of course she js 
deriving more pleasure from her rag doll than 
the rich little girl gets from her imported 
creation with real hair and lace, with eyes 
that close, and clarinet voice that squeaks 
‘‘Mama.’’ The rag doll leaves much to the 
imagination. Children haven’t much knowl. 
edge, but they do possess imagination. If we 
take away that important asset, the child js 
robbed of its childhood. So let us enter into 
the happiness of this little baby who js 
mothering her little baby. 

The child has dark brown, unruly hair, dark 
blue eyes, ruddy cheeks, tender pink flesh, a 
well-rounded figure in spite of suggested poor 
fare, and charming features. She is what 
would be called a ‘‘perfect baby.’’ — She isa 
baby; the full cheeks and surplus flesh at 
wrist and ankle, the wide open, fearless, ques- 
tioning eyes, the cupid mouth and double 
chin, the dimpled hands and unsteady poise 
tell us that. All these things so accurately 
depicted show us how well the painter knew 
children. The old painters, even Raphael at 
first, painted little men and women of baby 
size: Knaus paints babies. 


SUGGESTLONS 


The foregoing’ summary may be translated 
by individual teachers into language suitable 
for their pupils. ‘The author has tried to put 
into as few words as possible what he believed 
the artist wanted people to see and enjoy in 
his picture. Sentences to suit the various 
vrades may be taken from the foregoing 
summary for use.in Picture Study Booklets, 
with a miniature copy of ““The Rag Baby,” 
pages of the small pictures being provided 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The picture of ‘*The Rag Baby ’’ on the 
opposite page may be mounted on a large 
mat to be hung on the schoolroom wall for 
decoration or for a lesson. Or the picture 
may be framed by the manual training class. 
Ask a pupil to measure the picture and bring 
a piece of glass for it, then show how to 
passe partout a neat black frame for it from 
black cambrie or with Dennison’s passe pal- 
tout paper. 

Educators are advocating the use of picture 
masterpieces in puzzle form for children. 
Such a puzzle may easily be made from this 
large picture by pasting it on cardboard and 
cutting it into rectangles or triangles. These 
pieces may be put into a strong envelope Up 
on which is pasted one of the miniature 
copies of the picture. 





EDITOR’S NOTE : Mr. Daniels will continue this 
series of Picture Study Talks next year, The delight{u! 
text, the beautiful full page reproduction of the master 
piece, with enough miniature copies to supply the ave 
age school, combine to make the most elaborate, in- 
clusive and usable Picture Study material ever given” 


subscribers of an educational journal. 














Ludwig Knaus 


THE RAG BABY 


In the Vanderbilt Loan Collection, Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


Specially photographed for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans by kind 
permission of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

















Part II 

HE days went by after Juan 
had gone, as days must, even 
when one’s dearest brother 
has sailed away on a terrible 
Seaof Darkness. Days grew 
into weeks, and weeks into 
months, and months into years. Nota word 
was heard of Juan. Vague rumors drifted 
to the village at long intervals, gleaned 
from the few broken-down and _ poverty- 
stricken men, who were all that returned to 
Spain out of the hundreds of intrepid ad- 
venturers who had set sail. All were tales 
of disaster, 

They had found neither gold nor pearls, 
only hunger and thirst, sickness and ex- 
haustion, and death by the arrows of hostile 
Indians. They had lost their ships. They 
had nearly starved todeath. Then they had 
built rude boats, using swords for saws, and 
fashioning tools and nails out of stirrups, 
spurs, Crossbows, or any precious scrap of iron 
that was left in their equipment. They had 
taken the shirts from their backs for sails, 
They had twisted ropes for rigging from 
palmetto husks and from the tails and manes 
of their horses, which they had been 
obliged to kill and eat to keep life in their 
hodies. They had been caught in a storm 
in these miserable makeshift boats. The 
hoats had capsized; and the commander and 
all the rest of the men had been drowned, 
save a few who had been rescued and carried 
to shore by Indians. These few survivors 
had been made slaves by the Indians, and it 
was almost certain that they could never get 
away and come back to Spain. 

When Teresita heard all these dreadful 
reports she wrung her hands 





A Tale of the Exploration of Florida 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


IN 1WO PARTS 


sits evenings, as if he couldn’t go a step 
farther. He’s got ragged clothes, but his 
eyes are nice, and | am sure he is hungry. 
Please, mother, let me take him something 
to eat.’’ 

‘‘T will do it,’’ said Teresita, who was 
always kind to the unfortunate. But she 
stopped and hesitated even while she was 
handing the bread and grapes to the way- 
farer. Where had she seen that face before ? 
It looked like her father’s, but he had died 
when she and Juan were little. A flitting 
expression made her think of Juan himself, 
but this could not be. Juan was only three 
years older than herself. He had a round 
boyish face, hair black as a crow’s wing, 
and shining eyes full of hope and eagerness. 
This man looked scores of years older than 
she. He was bent and worn and feeble, and 
so thin that his clothes hung about his limbs 
like the rags of a scarecrow. His hair was 
grizzled, his face seamed and searred, and 
his eyes were unutterably weary as if he had 
looked for a lifetime upon nothing but hope- 
lessness. And yet 

He was vazing upon her as intently as she 
looked at him. In truth, she had changed as 
much as he, though not so sadly. 

“Who are you??? he murmured dazedly. 
Then recognition came to both. 

‘“Teresita!’’? he eried. 

He put his hand into a pocket and drew 
out the most battered pair of scissors that 
‘Teresita had ever seen. They were stained 


and nicked and blackened and spotted. Not 
a bit of polish was left and one blade was 
broken, 

‘Little sister,’’ he said, 
hack to you as you wanted me to, 


“T have come 
| have 
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Teresita’s Scissors 


brought no gold nor pearls nor gifts, but 
here are your scissors. ’’ 

‘Juan!’ 

Oh what did Teresita care that he was 
lame and broken-down and scarred and poor? 
Like a cloud clearing from a stormy sky, the 
hopeless look passed from the wanderer’s 
face as she drew him in with loving wel. 
come. She placed him tenderly in the most 
comfortable seat, and bustled around with 
sisterly haste to lay out for him food and 
drink and clean, whole clothing, and every. 
thing a weary man could desire. 

‘‘Little sister,’? he murmured softly, “ 
feared you would be ashamed of me asa 
failure.’’ 

‘“‘A failure! Oh never, never! Juan, you 
are a hero, the kind we used to hear stories 
about when we were little, like Ulysses and 
Marco Polo. All the village will think so!” 

And all the village did think so. They 
crowded around Juan with honor and rever- 
ance, feeling immensely proud that a son of 
their own birthplace should have been through 
such adventures. And they had reason to 
feel so, for those lame feet had trodden where 
never white man’s foot had stepped before, 
Those world-weary eyes had beheld the 
mighty Mississippi before De Soto discovered 
it. Juan had seen not only the farther side 
of that mysterious Sea of Darkness which he 
had crossed to get to the new world, but that 
ten times more mysterious western water 
now known as the Pacific; for he and the 
few companions who with him had escaped 
from death had struggled from one coast of 
the unknown continent to the other. 

What stories he could tell! But the one 
that little Juan and Juanita liked best was 

about Teresita’s scissors. That 





in agony, 

“Tf only [ hadn’t given him 
scissors fora parting gift, ’’ she 
moaned,  ‘“‘It was surely those 
that brought the bad fortune. ’’ 

More than a dozen years 
passed by. The boys and girls 
who had crowded around Juan 
in the vineyard were all grown 
up and married. Old Manuela 
was dead. ‘Teresita had a 
little son and daughter, whom 
she lovingly called Juan and 
Juanita. Often she told them 
the story of the young uncle 
for whom they both were 
named, and always she ended 
sadly, 

“Oh, if I only hadn’t given 
him the scissors! I am sure 
they brought him misfortune. ’’ 

One sunny morning little 
Juanita came running in.* 

‘*There’s a poor lame man in 
front,’’ shesaid. ‘‘Hedropped 
down on the bench where father 











Little Juan and Juanita Listening to Uncle Juan’s Stories 


was the part where Tio Juan, 
as they called him, after num- 
berless adventures, had fallen 
into the hands of Indians, who 
had made all preparations to 
torture him to death by fire. 

“Why! Why!’’ cried Jittle 
Juan with wide open eyes, when 
first he heard this, ‘‘I thought 
the Indians were kind and 
gentle and treated the white 
men as gods. It says so in 
Columbus’s letter that he sent 
home to the king. Why did 
they do that way to you?” 

The sad look came back into 
his uncle’s eyes. 

“The Spanish have not 
treated the Indians well,’’ he 
said. ‘‘They have seized thei 
women and children and cat- 
ried them off. They have 
dealt treacherously with the 
natives, and now as a punish- 
ment to us the Indians have 


(Continued on page 7) 
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DIRECTIONS : Carbon or hectographed copies of these 
outlines may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and 
mount. Let the child wear a white suit with light blue 
collar and cuffs. His shoes may be blue and his white socks 
have a checked blue and white band at the top. Paint his 
hair black. The swans have orange eyes and bills, and the 
old ones gray shadows on the wings and black markings as 
shown. ‘The lilies have orange centers. Outline heavily 
after painting. Mount on astrip of oatmeal paper one yard 
long and sixteen inches wide. For the bank use green oat- 
neal paper as shown in the finished poster. 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


Some Questions Answered 
N THIS article are answered some of the 
most important questions relating to draw- 
ing that have presented themselves during 
the year. Many of the unanswered questions 
will be a part of the articles during the com- 
ing’ year, 
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Figure I 
Can the principle of drawing change? No, 
a principle is eternal and cannot change; it 


is the same yesterday, today and forever. But 
the method of teaching the principle may 





Figure II 


change, and that has taken place in the teach- 
ing of drawing. The methods of teaching 
drawing today are no more like the methods 
of a few years ago than an automobile is like 
an ox-cart. Take, for ex- 
ample, the part of drawing 
called perspective; a few years 
ago it was difficult to teach; 
even teachers did not under- 
stand it; but now it can easily 
be taught in the primary 
grades and with excellent 
success. 

Perspective has been brought 
within the range of pupils 
by the simple device of using 
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SECOND SERIES 


the horizon line as a means of representing: 
objects various distances away. In Figure I 
the balls are represented various distances 
away by the tops of the balls touching the 
horizon line M N. The method is largely 
automatic, for if the balls touch the horizon 
line, it makes no difference how large or how 
small the balls are drawn, they are in perfect 
perspective. By placing balls and similar 
objects in perspective by means of prepared 
drill exercises, the pupil soon acquires a 
‘“‘feeling’’ for perspective that makes him in- 
dependent of the line. The perspective of 
the cabins in B is obtained in the same man- 
ner as the balls in A. Both of these drawings 
represent flat drawing and can readily be 
taught in the first grade. 

The houses in C represent fourth grade 
work, The lower part of the houses are like 
the cabins in B and the roofs are placed above 
the horizon line. By means of another simple 
device, called the center of vision, the sides 
of the houses are represented. This is called 


parallel drawing, and by means of drill exer- 
cises pupils soon acquire facility in represent- 
ing receding surfaces. 
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Figure III 


How have better results in drawing been ob- 
tained? Principally in three ways: 

First, by using drawing primarily as a 
means of teaching form and color instead of 
as a means of making pictures. 

Second, by treating drawing’ as a funda- 
mental study rather than as a mere accom- 
plishment. 

Third, by teaching the fundamental proc- 
esses of drawing, thus removing from it the 
elements of chance and confusion and giving 
to it a pedagogical basis. 

What is meant by teaching form? It is 
showing the pupil how to visualize shape or 





Figure IV 


form, to the extent that he can grasp mor 
easily and quickly, say, the shape of the let. 
ters and words in reading, the form elements 
in language and number, the maps in geog- 
raphy, the forms in botany and other sciences 
the shapes and forms in his future trade or 
profession and make him better acquainted 
with the great world of form. 

How is it done? This is done by beginning 
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Figure V 


with the most simple forms and teaching them 
thoroughly, and then using them as a basis 
for learning similar forms. The most simple 
forms conceivable are the triangles, the ree- 
tangles, the circles, the ellipses and the ovals 
These are taught by simple drill exercises and 
then are used to give shape to other objects, 
as, for example, the pitchers in Figure Il. 
These pitchers are very much alike except 
that the bowl in each is based on one of the 
standard forms as indicated by the smaller 
outline above it. 

In Figure IV are shown how these forms 
are applied to more complicated objects, ant 
how common these five forms are in as con 
plex a figure as the human head. By learning 
to visualize these simple forms, the pupil son 
learns to visualize practically all form. 

How is drawing a fundamental study? The 
visible world in which we live is largely mate 
up of form. Drawing is the study through 
which we may learn this form. Directly of 
indirectly, we make our living 
by handling, changing and 
modifying this form, also by 

carrying it from place © 

place, and using it to satisfy 
the wants of mankind. Thes 
give rise to the great vot 
tional arts of making, cart 
ing and using. In doing all 
of this we use language 1 
communicate, number 


(Continued on page 7) 
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New Ideas in Teaching—VI. 


AOMPOSITION is an unpopular 
subject. Children dislike writ- 
ing papers, and teachers dread 
| tHe burden of reading and 
| correcting them. The pupils’ 
’ flow of thought seems to dry 
up when they are asked to commit their ideas 
to paper. Although they may talk readily 
enough, they become stilted and formal in 
their written work. Another common matter 
for complaint is that there is nothing to write 
about. Not only does the pupil have difficulty 
in selecting a topic, but too often he sticks at 
the end of the third line, and declares that 
there is nothing more to tell. Bad penman- 
ship, faulty spelling, and a general difficulty 
inexpression are among still other drawbacks 
and hindrances to satisfactory composition. 

None of these excuses is a valid one, how- 
ever, Given the right subject matter and the 
right training, Composition may be made one 
of the most useful, and even one of the most 
attractive of studies. 

In the first place, the subject matter must 
appeal to the child’s own mind, and here the 
doctrine of present interest comes strongly to 
the front. Instead of asking the pupil to 
write about the formation of coral reefs, or 
to reproduce the story of ‘‘Evangeline,’’ or to 
discourse on such an abstract topic as ‘‘Friend- 
ship” or ‘One’s Aim in Life,’’ it is better to 
have him tell about his dog or white rabbit, 
or to tell how he went hunting, or about the 
party or the picture show he last attended. 
If he must write a biography, let it be his 
own, If a description is wanted, have him 
describe his own home, or the schoolhouse, 
orany other object with which he is perfectly 
familiar. In every case the subject matter 
should be drawn from his own interest and 
environment. 

Let me illustrate this a little further. Lopen 
alanguage text, and I find a chapter headed, 
“Business Letters.’’ The first item is a very 
formal letter addressed to ‘‘Scribner’s Maga- 
line,” ordering it sent to some mythical ad- 
dress for one year. The first exercise directs 
the pupil to copy this letter, noting carefully 
the arrangement of the different parts. The 
next assignment reads somewhat as follows: 
“Write a letter similar to the above to the F. 
A, Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., or- 
dering half a dozen books you would like to 
have, Mention how much money is enclosed, 
and tell how you wish the books sent.”’ 

Now what does this assignment really 
amount to? It means that the pupil is to 
Write to some one he doesn’t know, at a place 
he has never heard of, and order something 
Which he doesn’t want and which he knows 
hewon’t get! I once had a pupil who, when 
told to write a friendly letter, began his 
¢pistle, “Dear Wastebasket.’’ That boy was 
entitled to special credit, for he was one of the 
lew pupils who had the gumption to address 

isletter where he knew it was going. 

How may this be remedied! Well, I might 
80 Into my class tomorrow and say, ‘“‘How 
many of you boys have heard of Henry Ford? 
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He makes automobiles. Mr. Ford has written 
a book about cigarette smoking which makes 
very interesting: reading, and he says he’ll 
give acopy toanyone who’ll write forit. Now 
I tell you what we’ll do. I have two stamped 
envelopes here, and when the letters are all 
written [ll pick out the best two and mail 
them. Of course all the rest may mail theirs, 
if they want to, but I’ll send the first two. 
I promise vou’ll all get an answer.”’ 

Now we have some interest in writing, and 
some reason for doing it right. At another 
time, I might say, ‘‘We need a library in the 
school. Now the publishers of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans say they have a plan 
by which any school may get one free. Sup- 
pose we write and ask for details of the plan.’’ 
This, also, should meet a ready response from 
the pupils. There is no limit to this kind of 
activity, because any teacher can find scores 
of such advertisements to answer by merely 
looking through the pages of any weekly or 
monthly magazine. 

Social or friendly letters should be written 
in the same way. In this day of teachers’ 
exchanges, and other means of communica- 
tion, there is no reason why every letter that 
is written should not be actually delivered to 
some definite and interested reader. City 
schools may exchange letters with country 
schools, pupils of one state may exchange with 
those of another, and even different countries 
may be included in the correspondence. Every 
detail of home and school life may then be 
drawn upon for subject matter, and there is no 
ground for complaint as to lack of material. 

But this same principle of present interest 
applies to other forms besides letter writing. 
Entertainments, school improvement, commu- 
nity and church activities, Sunday school pic- 
nies, the work of the school itself, may all be 
made the basis for useful language work. 





Composition 


Stories of home experiences, arguments as to 
school affairs and descriptions of local fea- 
tures will afford abundant material for com- 
position. 

My first point is, then, that the subject 
matter should be of present and _ practical 
value, and suited to the age, capacity and in- 
terest of the child. The reason why most 
commencement essays are such sad affairs is 
because the youthful author tries to deal with 
some theme which ignores these vital needs. 
Stick to plain facts, draw your material from 
the life about you, and confine yourself to 
topics which have a natural interest for the 
child. This will not limit the field. The ecar- 
nival company, the ball game, the social, 
crops, chores, pets, books and playmates, all 
come within the scope of our work. 

A second essential consideration in all lan- 
guage work is that the writer shall have in 
mind a definite audience. Obviously the style 
and manner of expression will vary largely 
according to the persons for whom the material 
is intended. The teacher should therefore 
definitely indicate the recipient of the theme 
before the pupil begins writing. These letters 
are addressed to some school children in Los 
Angeles. This description is for some one 
who has never seen the school. This account 
of the entertainment is for the local paper. 
As a matter of fact, vou and I never write 
without a definite audience in mind. As | 
sit here at my desk I think of the 150,000 
readers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
I recall the conditions under which they work, 
the problems that are likely to arise, and the 
things they will want to ask. Having these 
points in mind, I try to shape not only my 
subject matter, but my style and method of 
presentation in accordance with these con- 
ditions. Obviously the whole manner of writ- 
ing would vary in turn according as the article 
was intended for a magazine of general cir- 
culation, a meeting of college professors, a 
group of high school pupils, or a young friend 
just beginning to teach. And yet, despite 
this fact, we often ask the pupil to ‘‘write 
about a dog,’’ ‘‘describe his home,’’ and so 
on, without first attempting to establish in his 
mind the idea of a definite audience. 

Third, the pupil must have some definite 
reason for writing. Of course the intrinsic 
motive is best, in which the value of doing a 
thing is found within the subject itself. A 
boy writes for a catalogue of sporting goods be- 
cause he wants the catalogue, not because it 
will gain hima high grade or afford him exer- 
cise in the use of commas. In the same way, 
a girl writes about her pets or her Sunday 
school class because she is interested in them, 
and wants other people to know about them. 

But it is not always possible to find intrinsic 
motives, and therefore we must devise ex- 
trinsic motives. As I have already pointed 
out, the best of these is to assure the pupil a 
genuine audience for his work. The thought 
of having his letter read by other pupils, and 
especially the hope of getting a reply, has 
spurred many a youngster to active efforts. 
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This motive is increased by the promise of 
publication, and for this reason the teacher 
should make some effort to bring the paper 
before a larger audience. 

The simplest way to do this is to post it up 
in the room for pupils and visitors to admire, 
hut a far more effective way is to secure the 
publication in a local paper. This is not hard 
to doif the subject matter be timely, for school 
news is always welcome, and the editor will 
usually give space to it. 

One of the most effective aids to composi- 
tion, however, is the publication of a school 
paper. This need not be an elaborate under- 
taking. The simplest way is to write one 
copy, which is read by the editor for the en- 
tertainment of the school. A much better 
way, however, is to reproduce the page of 
news with a hectograph or duplicator, and 
distribute the copies to the different homes. 
The news should be written by the pupils, and 
the items signed with initials. Not only is 
this a stimulus to good composition, but it is 
also a most satisfactory means of keeping the 
home in touch with the school. One township 
in Ohio publishes such a paper every two 
weeks, which covers the news of all the schools 
ip the district. Copies are made with a type- 
writer and duplicator, and fancy covers are 
executed by the various classes. My own 
Sunday school class, The Mohicans, publish 
a similar organ under the euphonious name 
of ‘‘The Warwhoop,’’ and recently had the 
supreme joy of having one of their items 
copied by a Columbus daily. Only those who 
have tried it can appreciate the value of this 
kind of work. 

The use of illustrations will also add greatly 
to the pleasure of composition work. Railroad 
and other advertising literature will provide 
us with plenty of material, or the miniature 
Perry pictures may be used. Some teachers 
magazines, notably the one in which this arti- 


cle appears, print full pages of these minia- 
tures. Travel stories, articles on products and 
industries, and even simple narratives and 
descriptions are vastly improved by the use of 
illustrations. In the case of letters to other 
schools, picture postcards may be used in this 
connection. 

It will be noted that there is little expense 
connected with these various devices. <A 
hectograph may be made for thirty cents, post- 
cards are cheap, and advertising literature 
may be had for the asking. Good teaching is 
not primarily a question of money; it is a 
matter of energy and intelligence. Given 
these two qualities, the resourceful teacher 
will quickly overcome handicaps of a financial 
nature, 

Enough has been said to indicate the gen- 
eral plan and scope of composition work; it re- 
mains now to consider some technical details. 

The first of these is probably punctuation. 
In the first place, punctuation must be taught 
inductively,—that is, the pupils must formu- 
late the principles for themselves from a study 
of examples. Memorized rules for punctuation 
are of trifling value, unless they have been 
developed by the pupil himself. Even after 
the principles have been determined, how- 
ever, pupils will need a large amount of drill 
inthem. I think the best way to give this is 
by placing material on the board, and asking 
pupils to punctuate it, giving their reasons in 
each case. As often as possible allow the 
pupil to go to the board and do the work him- 
self. A study of models is also useful. 

Capital letters, paragraphing, and similar 
matters should be taught in the same way. 
The material to be corrected should frequently 
he drawn from the pupils’ themes, care being 
taken to see that no jeering or scoffing takes 
place. Children are vastly more impressed 
by the corrections of their fellows than by 
those of elder people. 
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A more important matter than these, hoy. 
ever, is the one of vocabulary. Most pupils 
are miserably limited in their stock of words 
In fact, many of the errors of grammar, be. 
sides much of the incorrect expression, comes 
from a meager vocabulary. A part of the 
language work must therefore be devoted to 
correcting this difficulty. One useful method 
is to allow the pupils to make lists of adjee. 
tives, verbs, or adverbs descriptive of certain 
objects or actions. For instance, I may say, 
‘‘How many different adjectives can you think 
of to describe a hand? Longfellow speaks of 
‘broad and sinewy hands;’ what other words 
can you suggest?’’ Then we start a list on 
the board, or each pupil makes his own as an 
exercise for tomorrow. It is not hard to find 
fifty or sixty suitable adjectives. At another 
time I may ask for adverbs telling how water 
flows, verbs describing a man escaping from 
danger, and so on. Here again a study of 
models will give some good examples. 

Besides giving attention to the longest list, 
emphasis should also be placed on the best 
list. ‘I want three adjectives to describe the 
capitol building at Washington; which ones 
shall I use?’’ Or again, ‘‘What three words 
would best describe Riley as a poet, or Ty 
Cobb as a ball player, or Sousa as a band 
leader?’’ In this way attention is drawn to 
the value of selecting suitable and adequate 
words. 

One point remains to be discussed, and that 
is the correcting of written work. The best 
principle to be laid down here is that the pupil 
himself should do the correcting as far as pos- 
sible. It is a foolish waste of time to spend 
hours in checking and correcting errors with 
red ink. Learning is an active process, and 
it is the teacher’s duty to let the pupils do the 
thinking. No matter how conscientious 4 
boy may be, it is impossible for him to do any 

(Continued on page 68) 


Two Tests in English Composition 


JHE TWO following exercises, 
wT one in dictation and the other 
in reproduction and _ letter 
fea writing may be used in grades 
41 four to eight inclusive. As 
the year draws to a close it is 
well to ascertain to what extent pupils of 
these grades can write correct English. 

I. (Give pupils 12 minutes) 
DICTATION FOR PUPILS IN GRADES FOUR 
TO EIGHT 

Dictate the following sentences. Pronounce 
each sentence very clearly and but once. 
Sentences Values 
1. Does John know which pencil to use? 16 
2. No, he is writing with Mary’s pencil. 18 
3. The fourth day of the week is Wed- 





nesday. 18 
4. You and I wear shoes. 12 
5. Whose knife is this? 10 
6. The scholars all said, ‘‘*Two and two 

are four.”’ 26 

100 
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Two per cent has been assigned to each 
word and punctuation mark in these sen- 
tences. Deduct, therefore, two per cent for 
each mistake, or omission, or addition. 

II (Give pupils 15 minutes) 


REPRODUCTION AND LETTER WRITING FOR 
PuPILS IN GRADES Four To EIGHT 


Say to the pupils that you are to read a very 
short story to them. After that they are to 
write the story as a letter to some friend. 

THE STORY 

One very hot day a little boy was lying 
under a maple tree reading a story. 

‘*Little boy,’’ said his mother, ‘‘will you 
please go into the garden and bring me a 
head of lettuce?”’ 

“‘Oh, I can’t!’’ said the little boy. 
too hot!’’ 

When the little boy’s father heard this he 
gently lifted the little boy by the waistband 
and dipped him into a great tub of water. 

“There, my little boy!’’ said the father, 


“Tm 


“you are cool enough to go and get the 
lettuce.”’ 

Then the little boy went drip, drip, drip- 
ping out into the garden and brought in the 
lettuce. Then he went drip, drip, dripping 
to change his clothes. 


Values. 

1. Letter form including heading (14), 
salutation (10), closing and signature (14). 3 
2. Six pictures* clearly reproduced in 
writing. 1 
3. Mechanics of the reproduction: capl- 
tals (4), punctuation (4), spelling (4), dic 
tion (4), neatness (4). 2) 


—_ 
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Boy under tree reading. 

Mother and boy talking. 

Father dipping boy in tub of water. 
Father talking to dripping boy. 

. Dripping boy getting lettuce. 

. Boy changing wet clothes. 

*Give each picture a value of 7. 
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Spring Exercises on Soils 


BY M. J. ABBEY, Professor of Agricultural Education, West Virginia College of Agriculture 


AST month we considered the 
| formation of soil. You will 
remember that the method 
was through the field trip and 
experiment. This month the 
} same method is followed, with 
the addition of suggestions for class-room 
study. The value in the study of soils is in 
coming in close contact with soils, learning 
toknow them by actually working with them. 


WATER IN SOILS 
I. Purpose of the Lesson. To show that 
soils contain water. 
II. Analysis of Subject Matter. a. Pres- 
ence of water; b. percentage of water, or- 
ganic matter and mineral matter; ¢. air and 





sults. Use soil which was obtained at a 
depth of two and one-half feet. (Subsoil.) 
Compare results. What gives color to soil? 

ce. To show the presence of air in soil. 
Submerge a pot of soil in a pail of water. 
Note the air bubbles which come to the sur- 
face. 

d. To show the per cent of air in different 
soils. Fill a tomato can with clay soil and 
weigh. Gradually add water until it appears 
at the surface. How much water was added ? 
Weigh asecond time. Compare the weights. 
Do the same with sand and humus. Which 
soils contain the most air space? About each 
grain or particle of soil is an air space. What 
effect does cultivation have upon the air 

spaces in soil? 








Water-Holding Power of Soils 


The colored water in the bottle A represents the amount 
of water needed to cover the half-pound of pebbles in 
tumbler B with a film of moisture; the water in C shows 
the amount needed to cover the half-pound of grains of 


sand in D. 


water; d. water capacity; ¢. warm and cold 
soils; f. soil temperatures; yg. relation of 
color to temperature; h. capillary use of 
water in soils; i. percolation. 

Il. Method of Presentation. The method 
of teaching the above facts is through 
experiments. Each individual in the class 
should perform the experiments, and class 
demonstrations should be conducted by the 
teacher. 

a. Toshow that soils contain water. Place 
about one-half a pound of tillable soil in a 
basin and weigh it. Heat over the stove or 
gas burner until the soil is perfectly dry. 
Weigh a second time. How do the two 
Weights compare? Select an equal amount 
In bulk of clay, sand and humus soil and 
weigh before heating. Heat each soil as in 
the first part of the experiment. What con- 
clusion do you draw regarding the amount of 
water held in the different soils. 

b. To show that soils contain water, or- 
ganic matter and mineral matter. Weigh a 
basin and then add four ounces of soil. Heat 
thoroughly for one hour. Weigh a second 
time, What per cent has been lost through 
‘vaporation? Place the same over the fire 
until all organic matter has been burned out. 
Weigh again. What per cent of organic mat- 
ter did the soil contain? Do the same with 
lay, sand and humus soil, Compare the re- 


soils to become warm early in the spring, 


e. To show the water capacity of sand, 
clay, loam and humus. Tie a piece of 
cheesecloth or other very light cloth over 
the large end of each of three lamp chim- 
neys and weigh each separately. Dry 
thoroughly the three samples of soil. 
Fill each chimney with one of the three 
soils and weigh. Hold over a vessel and 
saturate the contents of each chimney 
with water. Let stand until the water 
ceases to drip. Weigh each chimney 
and also weigh the water which has 
passed through. Which soil retained the 
greatest amount of water? The greatest 
percentage ? 

f. To show that certain soils are warm 
and others cold. Tie a piece of cloth 
about the bulb of a thermometer and 
let the cloth hang down in water which 
is about the temperature of the air in 
the schoolroom. Hang a second thermometer 
near the first, but not in contact with water. 
In about fifteen minutes read both thermome- 
ters and take the temperature of the water. 
How does the hand feel after it has been 
submerged in water, although the water is 
the temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere? Of what value is perspiration? We 
have already found that clay holds more 


which eciay holds bear to the warmth of 
the soil? Place a box of soil in such a 
position that the rays of the sun fall verti- 
cally upon it, and place a second box in such 
a position that the rays fall at a considerable 
slant. At the end of two hours, take the 
temperature of the two soils. Why are the 
tropical regions warmer than the temperate 
regions? Why is the month of July warmer 
than the month of January? Fill one box 
with a very dark soil and a second with a 
light soil. Take the temperature at the end 
of two hours. Why does a person wear dark 
clothes in winter? What did the dark soil 
do to the heat rays that the light soil did 
not? Summarize all the influences that tend 
to affect soil temperatures. 

i. To show how water rises in soils, or 
capillarity. Place the end of a lamp wick on 
a thick piece of cloth in some water. Note 
what happens. Touch the end of some blot- 
ting paper to water or ink. Tie cheesecloth 
over the ends of several lamp chimneys and 
fill each chimney with a different kind of 
soil. Place each chimney, cloth end down- 
wards, in a pan containing an inchof water. 
Note results at the end of one hour, one day, 
two days, and evenaweek. Explain results. 
(Water passes upward in soils through small 
tubes. The smaller the diameter of the tube, 
the higher the water will rise.) Which of 
the soils that we have studied contains the 
smallest pore spaces or tubes? Why should 
soil be pressed over seeds ? 

j. To show that water percolates or goes 
downward in soils. Tiea piece of cloth over 
the ends of several lamp chimneys and fill 
each with adifferent kind of soil. Pour water 
in each chimney and note how long it takes 
for the water to pass through each. Com- 
pare the water that is found in the soil with 
that which passes through, in each case. 
Pour a pail of water on level ground and note 
how readily it is absorbed. Do the same upon 
different soils. Which soil takes up the 
water the most readily? Will rolling a sandy 





water than sand. Which soil will take 
heat the most readily in the spring? 
Which may we call a warm soil? What 
is taking place the most rapidly in these 
soils? (Evaporation.) If we wish our 


should the soil be plowed in the fall or 
spring? Which soils are best adapted to 
the growing of early crops? 

g, h. Soil temperatures depend upon 
texture, color, slope, moisture and culti- 
vation. Sandy soil, of a dark color, on 
dry slopes, warms up more readily than 
does the same kind of soil with the 
opposite conditions. Fill two boxes, 
one with sandy soil and one with clayey 
soil. Expose both to the sun under the 
same conditions. After an hour note which 
is the warmer. Would you prefer a sandy 


or a clay beach for bathing? Which warms 
up the faster? 
What efect docs 


Which cools down the faster ? 
the amount of water 





Showing Rise of Water 


A cone of dry soil on sand with water poured about its 
base illustrates how water is drawn up by capillary 


attraction. 


soil have any effect upon its absorption of 
water? Will water run off a sandy hillside 
or a clayey hillside the more readily? What 
does this show us regarding the cultivation 
of steep hillsides? Review the facts demon- 
strated above. 
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SOIL MANAGEMENT 

I. Purpose of the Lesson. To teach the 
right management of soil. 

Il. Analysis of Subject Maticer. a. Tillage 
and intertillage; b. kinds of tillage,as gen- 
eral, deep and shallow; c. purpose of tillage ; 
d. time, tools and methods. 

III. Method of Presentation. As an intro- 
duction to the study of tillage, call attention 
to the method employed by the ,Indians. 
Tillage did not extend beyond putting the 
seeds into the soil. Gradually we have come 
to see that better tillage means more and 
better crops. Jethro Tull, an Englishman, 
is often mentioned as the father of modern 
tillage. He taught that tillage was the most 
important farm operation and that if soil was 
properly pulverized it could be made to re- 
main forever in a productive condition. Just 
how plants were able to take nourishment 
from the soil was unknown at that time. 
Tull believed that if the particles of soil were 
made fine, the roots of plants would take 
them up and digest them. ‘Today we know 
that plants obtain food from the soil only in 
a liquid form. We have already learned that 
air and moisture are in the soil. Both of 
these must help in putting soil into a condi- 
tion in which the plant is able to use it, 
When the Indian plowed his soil with a 
crooked stick, when the early settlers of 
New England used a primitive plow, when 


the farmer plows with a traction engine, 
when the farmer harrows his corn ground 
for wheat and when the gardener spades his 
garden, are these persons tilling their soil? 
Yes, whenever a person stirs or turns over 
his land to fit it for the growing of plants, 
we call it tillage. When we make the soil 
loose between or about plants, we call it in- 
tertillage. From the experiments which we 
have performed, what do you consider the 
value of intertillage? What name may we 
give to entire tillage which a farmer gives a 
crop? (General.) Name all the operations 
of corn tillage. What is the difference be- 
tween deep and_ shallow tillage? When 
should a farmer cultivate his corn? In pre- 
paring corn ground for wheat the farmer fre- 
quently harrows the corn stubble and sows 
his wheat. Is this deep or shallow cultiva- 
tion? What is the advantage of deep tillage ? 
(Brings the under soil to the surface and 
permits greater depth of roots.) 
Through questions and suggestions, de- 
velop the following as the purpose of tillage: 
1. ‘To loosen the soil. 
2, Conserve moisture. 
3. Pulverize the soil. 
1. Destroy weeds. 
5. Dry the soil. 
64. Expose soil to atmospheric conditions. 
7. Increase the amount of available plant 
fuod. 
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8. Cover the seed. 

When do farmers plow? What are the 
advantages of fall plowing? (Gives mor 
time for other work in the spring, expose; 
the soil to the atmosphere during the winter, 
permits of early cultivation.) Should a Steep 
hillside be plowed in the fall? (Washes.) 
Name all the tools used on the farm. Ascer. 
tain from a local dealer the cost of each tool, 
Compare the methods of farming today with 
those of fifty yearsago. Compare the meth. 
ods in this state with those in the middle 
west. Review. 

SOIL ENRICHMENT 

I. Purpose of the Lesson. To show how 
soils may be enriched. 

II. Analysis of Subject Matter. a. Plant 
foods; b. fertilizers; ¢. plowing manure 
under; d. humus and lime on clay soils; e, 
value of drainage. 

I. Method of Presentation. This lesson, 
while it brings before the pupils several 
technical names, may be presented in sucha 
way that these names will be remembered 
and will be of practical use in later life, 
Recall what we have already learned regard- 
ing water and air in the soil, and that these 
elements assist in preparing food for the 
plant. Recall that certain substances are 
found in the soil and that others come from 
the air. The first class includes sodium, po- 

(Continued on page 70) 


A Plan for Teaching Spelling 


AS THIS method brought up the general 
average of aclass in two months from 
33.1% to 94%, 1 consider it practical and 
worth describing. 
I. Typical Assignment, Teach: 
separate 
business 
here 
hear 
believe 
ache 
Il. Atm. 

To have every child able at the end of 
the lesson to spell, pronounce, and use 
every word; to have pupils make these 
words a part of their working vocabu- 
laries for the rest of their lives. 

Ill. Preparation. 
a. Thoroughly planned lesson on the 
part of the teacher. 

b. Make sure that every child has paper, 
and a point on his pencil. 

IV. Presentation. 

a. Get children’s interest from the be- 
ginning by telling them to watch the 
crayon very carefully for it is going 
to make a word on the board that they 
are very eager to learn to spell cor- 
rectly. 

b. Write separate, 

Pronounce word and have class pro- 
nounce it, 

c. Have sentence given using it. (lMn- 
courage children in giving good sen- 
tences by having them decide whose 


BY SADIE E. FITZGERALD 


was best. ) 

d. Does any one see anything about the 
word which will help us to remember 
it? (2 a’s in the middle and 2 e’s on 
the outside, etc.) Form as many clues 
of association as possible for all 
words, as this is one of the most im- 
portant factors in memory. 

e. Spell again, looking at the board. 
(This uses the visual as well as the 
auditory senses and helps to fix the 
correct form in the child’s mind.) In 
all oral spelling encourage children to 
make a slight pause at the end of 
syllables but in written work use no 
marks as they prevent the child from 
seeing the word as a whole. 


Children have had, so far in the lesson: 
Correct model presented. 
Have formed clues of association for the 
word. 
Have learned to pronounce and use it. 

They are now ready to study the spelling of 
the word. 

Have the word spelled in concert several 
times, writing while spelling. (This uses the 
visual, auditory and motor senses and there- 
fore appeals to all three types of children.) 

Continue ,with all the other words in the 
same manner. 

Encourage children to form such clues of 
association for remembering words as: 

Ache ends in little word he. The mistake is 
mostly made by spelling it ake. 

. Hear means to hear with your cur, and the 


word ends in ear. 

Believe has little word /ie in the middle. 

Children delight in picking out these things. 

V. Test. 

Have the words written or spelled orally. 
Ask one child to think of a word from 

the spelling lesson today and call on 
some one who is ‘‘sitting nicely” to 
guess which one it is. The child who 
guesses must spell the word. He may 
then think of a word and call on an- 
other child to guess it. (Children like 
anything with the game element init.) 
On Friday review the words for the 
week, either with a spelling-bee or 4 
written test. Put stars of colored 
chalk after the names of those who 
get EK or 100. 

Children take great pleasure in this ‘Honor 

Roll.’’ 


VI. Correlation. 

Encourage children to ask for words 
which they do not know how to spell 
in all written work during the day. 

Try to have them feel the importance of 
spelling correctly, and try to make 
them enthusiastic to become 8 
spellers. 


VII. Correcting. 
In marking written spelling, blot out 
(scratch with pen or pencil) the mis 
spelled part. Ifa line is drawn under 

the part or through it, the mistake 

will be stamped on the child’s mind. 
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Games and Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


A Field Day 

“er HAS been found that annual town field 

days, participated in by the children of 
all the schools of the town, greatly promote 
the play activity in the schools throughout the 
year and afford splendid opportunities for the 
people of the different parts of the town to get 
together and to become better acquainted. ”’ 
So reads a paragraph in a bulletin on Play pub- 
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Getting into Line for the March to the Field 


THE LAST OF A SERIES OF TEN ARTICLES 


was to be given a portion of the field for their 
activities, the juniors a second part and the 
seniors a third portion, and the group contests 
were to be conducted simultaneously. This 
suggestion was at first objected to, on the 
grounds that one group would wish to watch 
the contests of the other group and could do so 
with profit. On the other hand, the program 
would be such a long one and such a large 
group of children would 
necessarily be inactive at a 
time, that the plan of the 
simultaneous group work was 
adopted. It was successfully 
carried out. I believe that 
the discipliné was much 
easier because of this plan. 
As another part of the prep- 
arations each teacher was to 
make a certain number of 
buttons by covering wooden 
button molds with. silk. 





These were to be used as a 


over twelve years of age went into the senior 
group. This was the general basis of group- 
ing but exceptions were made when a child 
in the primary or junior group was unusually 
large and wished to enter the group of older 
children, in which case he was allowed to do 
So. 

The primary group had a running race in 
which the best runner from each school con- 
tested. There were free for all races also, in 
which any child so inclined might enter, but 
in the events there was little attempt made 
to conduct any regular athletic contest. The 
little children were kept busy and happy play- 
‘ing such games as Three Deep, Drop the Hand- 
kerchief, Blind Man’s Buff, and Dodge Ball 
played with bean bags, all games in which 
the individual is prominent. When the chil- 
dren grew tired of games one of the teachers 
gathered them about her and told stories; so 
the little ones had a very pleasant time. 

While the primary children were being thus 
entertained the seniors and juniors were con- 

ducting their athletic contests, each 





lished by the educational department 
of one of our western states. That 
this is true has been proved at the 
field days held annually in a New 
Kngland town in which there are four 
schools. 

A few years ago, early in the month 
of June, a meeting of the teachers of 
the town was called by the superin- 
tendent of schools, who had long: felt 
the need of something to bind the 
people of the town together in a com- 
mon interest in the schools, and to 
rouse a greater school spirit in two of 
theschools. ‘These two problems were 
discussed at the meeting and the 
following conclusions were reached. A town 
field day was decided upon as the best 
means of securing’ improvement along both 
lines, Friday afternoon, the closing day 
of schools, was chosen as the day upon which 
itshould be held. A ball ground near one 
of the schools which had done particularly 
good work along the academic lines, and 
in which the play activities were fairly 
well organized, was chosen for the place of 
meeting. It was arranged for the children of 
this school to see that all necessary apparatus 
was in place, that score-boards were ready, 
and that a simple booth was stocked with ice- 
‘team cones, the proceeds from which sale 
were to pay the necessary expenses and pro- 
vide a prize for the school scoring the most 
points, The other schools were to take their 
turns at playing host on the field days held 
during the future years. 

It was also decided at the meeting to divide 
thechildren into three groups, namely seniors, 
Juniors and primary children. Two teachers 
Were to have charge of each group and were 
‘0 plan the program for their group. It was 
thought best to run the affair after the man- 
ler of a three-ring circus, The primary group 








visible reward for the suc- 
cesstul contestants. 

When the afternoon of the 
great day arrived the chil- 
dren gathered at the school- 
house near the field where 
the contests were to be held. 
At a given signal the school 
formed in line of march, each 
school headed by its chosen 
colorbearer carrying the 
school banner. Each child 
wore an armlet of the school 
colors. The schools then 
marched to the grounds, 
There each school furnished 
one part of (the short entertainment which 
preceded the athletic contests, Three schools 
furnished a folk dance each and one school 
gave a short play which they had prepared. 
Next all sang ‘‘America,’’ and then separated 
into groups for the athletic contests. 

All the children in grades one to four went 
to a part of the field designated for the pri- 
mary group. ‘The children above grade four 
and under twelve years of age went to a part 
designated for the junior group and those 


group in its own part of the field. 
The juniors had a running broad 
jump, a standing broad jump and a 
running high jump for the boys. 
Mach contestant was given three 
jumps and his best jump was taken 
as his record. ‘The apparatus needed 
for these contests consisted of a yard- 
stick, a thin strip of board about 
two by twenty inches placed in the 
soft earth flush with the surface, to 
be used as a ‘‘take off,’’ for the broad 
jumps, and the sticks described in last 
month’s article for the high jump. 
There was a three-legged race for 








Starting the Skipping-Rope Race 


boys and for girls. In this race two children 
tied themselves firmly together just above the 
ankle, that,is, the left leg of one child was 
tied to the right leg of the other. They then 
put the arms which were nearest together 
around each other’s shoulders and raced he- 
tween two given points about twenty yards 
apart. ‘Two children from each school contest- 
ed in these races. There was also a twenty-five 
yard dash for girls and for boys. ‘The start- 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Give carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing to children to trace, color and mount. Cut apart the words in the four lower spaces and let pupils 


Educative Seat Work 


match them with the complete rhyme, which has been written on the board, or a copy of which has been furnished each pupil. 
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The elephant 1s wise and can 
Be taught to work just like a man. 





‘The elephant is Wise and can 
Be 


taught to work just’ like a man. 
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The elephant is wise and = ~—s can 


taught to work just like a man. 





The elephant is wise and can 
Be 


taught to work just like a man. 
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A Japanese Play for Closing Day 


The Tongue-Cut Sparrow 
Adapted from a Japanese Fairy Tale 
By Alberta Walker 


Teacher of Reading and Dramatics, 
Wilson Normal School, Washington, D.C. 


scene: ‘There is a tiny bamboo house 
at one side, with its” little garden care- 
fully planned. ‘This is the home of the 
Kind Old Woman and the Kind Old Man. 
{here is another tiny, rickety house 
across from this one, with the garden in 





| 





| 


Introduction of players: If there is no 
printed program the children may cross 
the stage in front of the curtain before 
the play begins; in characteristic pose. 
The Kind Old Man who is never too lame 
to help the Kind Old Woman says, ‘‘] 
am the Kind Old Man and this is my 
Kind Old Wife.’’ The ‘Tongue-Cut 
Sparrow hops on with his family singing, 
‘*‘l am the Tongue-Cut Sparrow and these 
are my baby sparrows.’’ The entire 
family cheeps and hops away. So on, 
until the whole cast is introduced. 














The Kind Old Woman and the Kind Old Man Listen to the Song of 
Their Early Morning Visitor 


disurder. ‘his is Where the Cross Old ! 
Woman lives. ‘These abodes are at the | 
edge of a Wooded mountain which can be 
seen in the background. ‘There is a 
little bridge crossing a stream which 
rushes down the hillside. It is a curved 
bridge and very hard to clamber over 
especially in clogs. 

Suggestions for arranging the scene: 
(a) If ona stave, the houses of the Kind 
Old Woman and the Cross Old Woman 
may be made by screens raised a little 
by improvised platforms covered with 
matting. A few pillows for little knees 
to rest upon and a box covered to look 
like a charcoal stove will vive the at- 
mosphere. ‘The gardens of the two 
houses join at the front of the stage. 
A few lanterns are strung about the 
doors. The bridge is a number table 
with a cardboard front which makes it 
seem curved. ‘he cardboard is in small 
pieces fastened together with paper 
fasteners and then tacked to the table. 
The back of the stage is raised and cov- 
ered with a dark cloth or tree branches. 
Here is the home of the Sparrow. 
(b) If in the schoolroom, one corner 
may be used with a screen and a mat 
as the home of the Kind Oid Woman and 
another corner for the Cross Old Woman. 
The aisles will serve for the woods and 
the number table for a bridge. The home 
of the Sparrow may be at the far end of 
the room. 

Costumes: Plain kimonos with paper 
chrysanthemums over the ears for the 
girls. Their parasols and fans can be 
easily procured. ‘The hat for the Kind 
Old Man may be made of an old straw 
mat or a stiff piece of cardboard with a 
high bandeau and strong rubber under 
the chin. The sparrows’ and animals’ 
costumes are made of cambric the proper 
color, The head-piece of the sparrows 
18 stuffed in the part forming the bill 
and painted around the eyes and bill. 
the kimono dress part has large, painted, 
ragged sleeves which look like wings. 
‘he mouse, bat and ugly creatures have 
simple kimonos of gray or black. 


Music: When the sparrow comes to 
sing as well as when the Kind Old Woman 
and the Kind Old Man take their long 
Journey, Grieg’s ‘‘Morning’’ adds and | 
spires. Melody in minor strains proph- 
€sles when the Cross Old Woman starts 
out, and a crash of chords signifies her 
downfall. The sparrow dance may be 
accompanied by a sprightly tune. 
Knereons in the play: Kind Old Woman; 
mad Old Man; Cross Old Woman; 
gingue-Cut Sparrow; Mother Sparrow; 
1x Baby Sparrows; Field Mouse; Bat; 








our Ugly Creatures; Voice. 





T. C. S.—Oh, I can’t fly any more! 
I can’t fly any more! My wing’s hurt. 

K. O. W. (turning around)—Oh, our 
dear little songster has hurt his wing! 
What shall we do, honorable husband? 

K, O. M.—Wife, run into the house 
and get me a cloth, while I bathe his 
poor wing. 

(K.O. W. gets cloth and the wing is 
soon mended. ) 

T. C. S.—Cheep, cheep. it hurts! 

K. O. M.—There, mended, 


now it’s 


| try to fly. 


T. C. S.—Yes, yes, I can fly. 


you, Kind Old Woman (deep bow). Thank | 
to | 


you, Kind Old Man.  Ishall come 


| your cherry tree and sing to you every 


morning, most admirable friends. 


K. O. W.)} How nice that will be. 
K. O. M.§ ~ Good-by. 
T. C. S.—-Cheep, cheep. (Flies off.) 


the Cross Old 
wakes up and is 


(Through this scene 
Woman over the way 
crosser than ever. 
to her neighbors and turns over, trying 
ayain to yo to sleep.) 

(End of Scene One.) 


Scene Two 


| ‘The same. Harly morning. enter 
| ‘Tongue-Cut Sparrow. 

ll. C. SS. Cheer, cheer, very merry 
cheer. 


K. O. W.—Wake up, august husband, 


| hear our friend, the sparrow. 





Sti 





ale nee 


The Kind Old Woman and the Kind Old Man Decide to Go Up the 


Mountain { 


THE PLAY 
Scene One— 

The Kind Old Woman and the Kind 
Old Man are asleep on their doorstep. 
The Cross Old Woman is asleep at her 
house, too, but she moans and is restless. 

Enter Tongue-Cut Sparrow. 

T. C. S.—Such a lovely garden! — Here 
are some folks asleep. I shall sing to 
them. Cheer, cheer, very merry cheer! 

K. O. W.(slowly waking and stretch- 
ing)--Well, well, what lazy old people 
we are! Wake up, honorable man, the 
sparrow is singing to you. 

(K. O. M. wakes, bats his eyes and 
listens. ) 


T. C. S.—Cheer, cheer, very merry 
cheer! 
K. O. M.—-What a beautiful song! 


Come, wife, let’s give him some of our 
delicious rice. 

K. O. W.—To be sure. 

(They hurry into the house to get a 


bow! of rice which they sprinkle about | 


the garden. The sparrow cheeps and 
flutters around gratefully.) 

1. CG. S.—Um—um. My, these seeds 
are good! 1 must go home to my family 
now. Good-by! 

K. O. W.} Good-by, pretty sparrow. 





| 
| 


K. O. M.§ (They begin to prepare | 


their morning meal. The sparrow starts 
away, but because he is looking: around 
he flies into a tree and hurts his wing. 


K. O. M.—I hope he will come often. | 
(They prepare the morning meal. ) | 
Crs. O. W. (waking up with an impa-, 
tient jerk)—What’s that? We'll see} 
about this, we'll see about this. Am I | 


We'll see. (Takes out her ! 
little old scissors and sharpens them on, 
a tiny stone. ) 

T. C. S.-—Cheer, 
cheer. 

Crs. O. W. 


cheer, very merry 


If he flies into my garden 


He falls to the ground and flutters about.) | I shall cut out his tongue, and then he 


Thank | 


She vives cross looks | 
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The Cross Old Woman Arrives Home at Last 


| can’t sing to rouse me out of my sleep 
like this. (She gets up, hiding her 
scissors in her kimono, and creeps out 
into the garden. ) 
T. C. S.--Cheer, chee 
| Crs. O. W. We shall see 
| if you can wake me up any more. 

T. C. S. (flying away)—-Oh, I can’t 
sing any more, | can’t sing any more, 
my tongue’s cut! (He flies up the 
mountain. ) 

Six B. Sps. (looking from the door of 
| their home)-—Father’s coming home 


Snip, snip! 


father’s coming home! (They flop joy- 
fully. ) 
| (TIT. C. S, opens his mouth to show 


| what has happened and shakes his poor 
head. ) 

Six B. Sps.—Oh, father’s had _ his 
tongue cut! Poor father! (They surround 
him and try to comfort him. ) 

(End of Scene Two. ) 
Scene Three 

Opens like the others except no spar 
row appears to sing. 

K. O. W. -Well, well, our visitor 
comes no more. | wonder what has hap 
| pened to him. 
| K. O. M.—l1 wonder, | wond-e-r. 

vo up the mountain to find out. 


Let’s 


K. O. W.-—-Yes, yes. 

(They trudge off, opening their para 
sols and shuffling along, the K. O. M. 
never forgetting to be polite. ) 

K. O. W. (coming to the bridge)—I do 
not know which way to go. 

kK. O. M. —Here’s Little Velvety Bat; 
let's ask him. 

K. O. W.-- Little Velvety Bat, will you 


tell us where the Sparrow lives? 

V. B. (in a squeaky voice)—Just go 
over the bridge and ask the Field Mouse 
on the other side. 


K. O. W./ Wienhe nam 
K. O. M. \ WanK You, 
(They trudyve across where they see 


the Mouse who is blinking at them.) 
| K. O. W.—Little Field Mouse, can you 
tell us where the Sparrow lives? ; 
| Kk. M. (cheeping) Straight 
mountain to the very top. 
(They move slowly up the mountain 
until they reach the Sparrow’s home. ) 
Six B. Sps. (bowing to the ground) — 
Welcome, welcome. 
T. C. S.—Welcome, welcome. 
| Mother S.—Welcome. You must be 
| tired after your long journey, honorable 


up this 


o Z 





a 


guests. Sit down and let us fan you. 
T. C. S.--l am sure they are hungry, 

wife. Bring out some rice and fish. 
(Mother S. goes into the house and 

brings out a tray from which the K. O. W. 


|to be awakened by that horrid bird | and the K.O..M. eat, politely. ) 
| every day? 


Oldest Baby Sp.—Would you like us 
to do the sparrow dance for you? 
K. O. M.—-Please do. 
(Here they dance the sparrow dance 
full of hops, kicks and flutters. ) 
K. O. M.—-See, the sun is going down, 
Wife, we must be going. 
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The Tongue-Cut Sparrow Tells That His Wing is Hurt 


T. C. S.—Wait a moment, | have a 
present for you. (He points to two 
baskets, one very large and one very 
small.) Which do you choose, the little | 
basket or the big one? 

K. O. W. (whispering to the K. O. M.)— 
It would not be polite to take the large 





one. (Aloud.) We will take the little | 

one, | 
T. C. S.—Very well. Now come to | 

see us again. | 
K. O. W. } We will. Good-by and 
K, O. M. f thank you. 


(They trudge back home. ) 

K. O. W. (sitting on the doorstep) 
How tired a little walk makes me. 

kK. O. M.—Let us see what is in our 
basket. 

K. O. W.—Oh, see! Here are jewels, 
and gold and silver enough to last for 
a hundred years. 

K. O. M.—Oh, beautiful! (K. O. W. 
picks up the gems.) I wonder why the 
Sparrow was so good. 

Crs. O. W. (peeping from her screen) 
Umph! What’s this? The Tongue-Cut 
Sparrow gave them jewels. I’ll see to 
this. I know what I’ll do. (She takes 
her best fan and goes over to call on the 
K. O. W. and the k. O. M. 


4 a 4 \ —Good day, neighbor. 

Crs. O. W. (in a voice sweet as honey)— 
Good day. Can you tell me where the 
Tongue-Cut Sparrow lives? I want to 
see him to tell him I am sorry I cut out 
his tongue. ‘ 

K. O. W.—Yes. Go to the bridge and 
up the mountain. The Bat and the Mouse 
will show you the way. ,., 

Crs. O. W.—Very well.» (She shuffles 
off in a hurry till she comes to the 
bridge.) Bat, tell me this minute where 
the Sparrow lives. sag 

Bat—Go over the bridge and ask the 
Mouse on the other side: 

Crs. O. W.—Field Mouse, 
where the Sparrow lives. 

F. M.—Straight up the mountain to 
the very top. 

(She trudges on, warm and impatient. ) 


tell me 
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A Japanese Play for Closing Day—Continued 


Six B. Sps. (making a 
bow) — Welcome, wel- 
come, 

TI. C. S.—Welcome. 

Mother S. — Welcome. 
You must be very tired 
after your Jong walk. 
Sit down and let us fan 
you. 

Crs. O. W. - 
mind about that. 

1. C. S.—I am sure you | 
are hungry. Wife, bring | 
out some rice and fish. | 

(Mother Sp. goes into 
the house and brings out 
a tray from which the 
Crs. O. W. picks and 
chooses, not politely. ) 

Oldest Baby Sp. 
Would you like us to do 
a sparrow dance for you? 

Crs. O. W.—Oh, very 


Never 





CONSTRUCTION 


The lantern, parasol and fan are made 
from papers of floated color. The sur- 
face of the paper is covered with clear 
water, and the primary colors are dropped 
on the wet surface and allowed to float 
together by tipping the tablet. The 
colors. mingle, giving all the interme- 
diate hues in an irregular pattern. 

A six by nine inch oblong will make 


| 
| 


| 


the lantern, with a one-half inch strip | 


six inches long for the handle. A one- 
half-inch black border should be painted 
along the nine-inch side of the oblong, 
and the handle should be painted black. 
Ink may be used as a substitute for 
black paint. The oblong is then folded 
in half on its long axis, and slashed in 
half-inch strips up to the black border. 
Unfold and paste together the narrow 
ends of the oblong to form the cylinder, 
and paste the ends of the narrow strips 
to the top in order to form the handle. 





well if you want to. 
(The Sparrow dance is | 
repeated. ) 


Crs. O. W. (rising) 
My, the sun is going 
down. I must be going. 


Sparrow, I am very sorry 
I cut out your tongue. 
Have you a present for 
me? 

T. C. S. (pointing to a 
small basket and a huge 
one)— Yes, which one do 
you choose, the big one 
or the little one? 





Crs. O. W. (unhesita- 
tingly) — I’ll take the 
large one. 

T. C. S. — Very well. 





Good-by. 

Crs. O. W.—Good-by. 

(Cross Old Woman has 
a hard time to get the 
basket down the mountain. Finally she 
reaches home.) 

Crs. O. W.—Now we shall see. We 
shall see. (Shakes finger at the Kind 
Old Woman and the Kind Old Man 
asleep on their doorstep. She drags the 
basket inside her house, draws the screen 
and disappears. ‘There is a long silence. ) 

Crs. O. W.—Oh, oh, oh! Stop pinching 


For the parasol a three-inch circle 
should be cut from the paper of floated 
color, (A strip of stiff paper with a 


pin at one end, and at the other a hole 
in which to insert the pencil point, forms 
a good compass.) A black border and 
a few strokes in black to represent Jap- 
anese characters improve the appearance 
greatly. The circle is then folded on its 
diameters into eighths, turned over and 
folded into sixteenths to form a parasol 
shape. A soda straw stuck through the 
center and pasted, forms the stick of 
the parasol. 

The fan is folded from a piece of 
floated color paper nine by four inches. 
Sticks seven inches long made of brown 
cover paper are pasted in each fold, and 
held together by a paper fastener. 

The three-fold screen is made from 
a nine by six inch piece of drawing paper 
folded in three parts. Each oblong thus 
formed is outlined in black and deco- 
rated with a spray of wisteria or other 
Japanese flower. 

PAINTING 

Poses—A little girl dressed in a 
flowered kimono with a parasol, or a 
boy in a short full kimono and an up- 
turned chopping bow! hat make good 
poses. If the kimono is flowered, the 
form should be painted first in water 
and the colors dropped in. ‘The plain 
colored border should be painted after- 
wards. 

Objects—The forms of the lanterns 
and, the parasol should be first painted | 








me. Get back in the basket, you horrid 
things! 
(The door is pushed back and out 





comes the Cross Old Woman beating the 
air. The four ugly creatures run after 
her, screaming and laughing. They 
chase her far away. ) 
Curtain. 
Voice—And no one ever heard of the 
Cross Old Woman again. 





Japanese Hand Work 
The Japanese hand work is adapted 
for use in either the third or fourth 
grade. 





Japanese Hand Work for Third and Fourth Grades 


in water and the color ‘‘floated in.’’ | 
! 
| 





The top and bottom of the lantern and 
the wire handles are black. A_ black 
handle and tip are used for the parasol, 
which may be open or closed. 
Landscapes—These should be devel- 
oped from Japanese pictures represent- 
ing Fujiyama,- temples, houses and 
cherry trees. When the important ob- 
ject is light in value, it should be 
painted first, (example Fujiyama, or the 
Japanese house with cherry trees around 
it) and the sky should be painted around 
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it. Fujiyama is painted pale pur, 
with asnowy top left white. The purple 
shades off into the green for the foot of 
the mountain. The water is blue wit 
streaks of pale purple and green ashe 
in while it is still wet, to represent th, 
reflection of the mountain. When dry 
the brown tori is painted in. The ter. 
ple scene represents a sunset sky with 
the temple painted a blue-purple, and the 
water reflecting the color of the sky ang 
the form of the temple. 


A Japanese Tea Party 
By Norman C. Tice 


Characters: As many girls as desire 

Scene: A tea-room decorated with fans 
screens, lanterns and streamers, oy 
tables are arranged in a semicircle, 

Knter hostess in Japanese costume 


She sings: 
IN JAPAN 
- ‘lune, ‘‘Annie Laurie”’ 
1 
Golden sunbeams chase the shadows 
Upon the waters blue, 
Beside my home in Japan 
To which my heart is true 
‘lo which my heart is true; 
And ever it will be, 
To my fair home in Japan 
My heart is ever true. 
Il 
Mountain streams are singing now, 
The purple shadows creep 
Across the vales and hillsides, 
And in the waters peep— 
And in the waters peep, 
That sparkle in the sun, 
Of my fair home in Japan 
To which my heart is true. 

(inter ladies in Japanese costume.) 

Hostess (bowing)—Welcome, ladies, to 
my humble home to which your worthy 
presence is an honor. 

First Lady—Most august hostess, we 
are unworthy to enter the presence of 
such magnanimity. 

Second Lady—It is indeed an honor to 
enter your luxurious home. 

Hostess (with a deep bow)—Be seated, 
ladies, and partake of my humble meal. 

(The party seat themselves upon the 
floor and back of the tables. A servant 
enters with a tea-tray which she places 
before the hustess. As the hostess pours 
the tea and the servant passes it, the 
company sing. ) 


IN CHERRY TIME 
Tune, ‘‘Juanita’’ 
| 

Light from the mountain 

Streaming falls the cherry moon, 
Down on the fountain, 

With its tinkling tune; 
By the vine-clad arbor, 

Where the slender branches sigh, 
Lift aloft their splendor, 

As the winds stray by. 
Chorus— 
Cherry, cherry blossoms, . 

Cherry blooms of pink and white, 
Cherry, cherry blossoms, 

Gleaming in the night. 


Il 
Oft we are dreaming 
Of the cherry blooms of white, 
Oft are recalling 
‘he clear springtime night. 
In the shady arches 
Ot the blooming cherry trees, 
Petals white are drifting 
In the passing breeze. 
Chorus— 
(Lhe servant passes the cakes. Each 
guest takes some and places them in het 
sleeve pockets. Rising and forming 4 
group, they sing.) 
*“BANZAI, NIPPON!” 
Tune, ‘‘Good Night, Ladies” 
‘Banzai, Nippon! Banzai, Nippon! Bat 
zai, Nippon!’’ 
We sail for Old Japan. Fr 
Happily we’ll sail along, sail along, 5 
along, 
Happily we’ll sail along, 
O’er the dark blue sea. 
Curtain. 
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Music and Recitations for a Japanese Program 


The Littlc Maids of Far Japan 
By Hallie Ives 
For Six Girls 


First Girl— 
The little maids of far Japan 
Have eyes of jetty black, 
And ebon locks all held in place 
By pins crossed in the back; 
yhey wear kimonos made of silk, 
And gay with eastern dyes, - 
Their satin girdles spread behind 
Like gorgeous butterflies. 


Second Girl— 

The little maids of far Japan 
Are quiet and discreet ; 

They wear shoe-mittens in the house, 
Straw sandals on the street. 

They have deep pockets to their dress- 
I’m sure you’!! not believe 

How cakes and toys or perfumed things 
hey carry in their sleeve. 
Third Girl— 

The little maids of far Japan 
Are wonderfully polite, 

Although they never shake your hand 
They bow with all their might. 

Their teacher bows to them at school, 
The children bow again, 

And then the teacher bows once more 
Before the school begins. 


Fourth Girl— 

The little maids of far Japan, 

They drink tea o’er and o’er, 

Within a house where soft straw mats 
Are spread upon the floor. 

They hold their pretty paper fans 
In smart, coquettish ways, 

And find, for passing simple gifts, 
They make the best of trays. 
Fifth Girl— 

The little maids of far Japan 
Use fine, high-sovu "oy talk; 

They say, ‘‘Oh, may we condescend 
To take an august walk?’’ 

They call their hostess ‘‘honorable’’ 
When sweetmeats they receive, 

And wrap in paper a small part 
To take home in their sleeve. 


Sixth Girl— 


The little maids of far Japan 
Have many childish joys, 

And play with dolls er *-ums and tlags— 
Their land is one of toys. 

Their cheeks hold rare old-ivory tints, 
Their teeth are orient pearls, 

And yet they play in their own way 
Like other happy girls. 


Little ¥ ari San 
By Monira F. McIntosh 


Pretty little Vari San 

Lives in far-away Japan; 

"Neath the cherry “lossoms gay 
You may see her at her play. 

I’m sure you’!1 think her quite a dear, 
‘Though she dresses very queer. 
Her kimono’s bright and gay, 

And she wears one night and day. 
When at night she goes to bed, 
There’s no pillow for her head, — 
Just a smooth, hard block of wood, 
But she thinks it very good. 

Down upon the floor sits she, 

To eat her rice or drink her tea. 

If to make a call she goes, 

Dressed up in her finest clothes, 
She’1I ride in a rickshaw, then, 
And it will be drawn by men. 
Happy little Vari San 

Loves her home in far Japan. 


The First Folding Fan 
By Hallie Ives 


Do you know of the folding paper fan” 
Was made at first by a Japanese man 
ho sat in the dusk of a summer’s day 

€na bat came out in the dusk to play. 


pening and folding his wings, he went, 
we tak came in and the day was 
While Jingo Kogo sat, watching the play, 


Nd dreamed jin t i 
mer’s day. he dusk of that sum 


“I believe ’1] mak i 
e me a fan like that, 
40 oben and shut like wings of a bat,”’ 
Kee ever since then the folks of Japan 
P making and using old Kogo’s fan. 








What Would You Do? 


If you should visit a Japanese home 
Where there isn’t a sofa or chair, 
And your hostess should say: ‘‘Take a 
‘seat, sir, I pray;’’ 


Where would you sit? Tell me where. 


And should they persuade you to stay 
there to dine, 
Where knives, 
unknown, 
Do you think you could eat with chop- 
sticks of wood? 
And how might you pick up ahbone? | 


forks, and spoons are 





And then, should they take you a Jap- 
anese drive 
In a neat little ‘‘rickshaw’’ of blue, 
And you found, in Japan, that your horse 
was a man, 
Why, what do you think you would do? 
-Mary McNeil Scott. 


Children in Japan 


The little children in Japan 
Are fearfully polite, 

They always thank their bread and milk 
Before they take a bite, 





And say, ‘You make us most content, 
O honorable nourishment!’’ 


The little children in Japan 
Don’t think of being rude; 
‘*O noble, dear mamma,”’ they say, 
‘*We trust we don’t intrude,’’ 
Instead of rushing into where 
All day their mother combs her hair. 


The little children in Japan 
With toys of paper play, 
And carry paper parasols 
‘lo keep the rain away; 
And when you go to see, you’! tind 
It’s paper walls they live behind. 





_ 


A Song of Fair Japan 


MaupE M. GRanT 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Sune 1916 


Recitations and Songs for Closing Day 


The School Months 
By Hallie Ives 
An Exercise for Ten Pupils 
First Child— 
September with its busy days 
Comes shrouded in a mist or haze; 
And calls the children by the score, 
To the open schoolhouse door; 
**Welcome! welcome!”’ rings the bell; 
**Children, learn your lessons well.’’ 
Second Child 
October brings a jolly air, 
With Jack-o'-lanterns everywhere; 
And better times are never seen 
Than children have on Halloween, 
Sometimes we gather nuts and play, 
And spend a very happy day. 
Third Child— 
November makes us al! give thanks, 


| What wonders lie beyond the wall 
| How I should like to know! 
But, since the kitten will not tell, 
| J must make haste to grow. 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 
| 


Closing Song 
By Ida B. Bassford 
Tune, “Silent Night” 
| | 
Beautiful hours, golden hours, 
Childhood’s day ’mid sun-kissed flowers, 
| Days so free from all sorrow and care, 
Blithesome as bird-song, and pure as 
| prayer, 
Sweet will thy memory be, 
Sweet will thy memory be. 


I 


Beautiful days, hallowed days, 


Loyal hearts will sing thy praise; 


And thus some other months out-ranks; | And on the tide of the coming years 


It brings to us Thanksgiving Day, 
To spend in feasting and in play; 
And claims it is the better way, 

To share with others all we may. 


Fourth Child— 
December is the time most dear, 
The best of all the livelong year; 
For Christmas brings a hearty joy, 
To every little girl and boy; 
And older ones should always see 
That time is passed most merrily. 


Fifth Child— 
January brings a day, 
When people stop to rest and play; 
And talk about the kind of things 
They want old Father Time to bring 
Unto their folks and friends so dear, 
Until another glad New Year. 


Sixth Child— 
Now February brings a smile, 
For you are thinking all the while 
Of Washington and his birthday ; 
[t soon will be upon the way; 
George Washington found in his youth 
’Twas always best to tell the truth. 


Seventh Child— 
March winds are brooms that sweep away 


All leaves and trash for spring-time play ; | 


Hides them in corners out of sight, 
And leaves clean spaces in their flight; 
So that the sun or falling rain 

Can coax the flowers to grow again. 


Eighth Child— 


April rains and shines together 

Give us dry or dripping weather; 

We think of birds upon the wing, 

Of flowering orchards in the spring; 
And dream of peace and mother’s care, 
And happy things spread everywhere. 


Ninth Child— 


Sometimes you may hear people say, 
‘‘As welcome as the flowers in May."’ 
May days are welcome everywhere, 

For blossoms come and skies are fair, 
And children love each flower that grows, 
Though it be buttercup or rose. 


Tenth Child— 


Our Flag Day always comes in June; 
Another fine day follows soon; 

And then we fold the flags away, 
And eagerly await our play; 

For we have heard our teachers say 
That June ends with Vacation Day. 


Over the Wall 


Beyond the garden is a wall 
As high as high can be, 

And what is on the other side 
I cannot reach to see. 


My kitten nimbly climbs the pole 
Away up in the air, . 

Where she can see the other side 
And all that happens there. 


Oh, then her eyes grow big and round! 
Surprised almost to death, 

Her whiskers twitch, she waves her tail, 
And then I hold my breath! 


**Dear kitten, tell me what you see!’’ 
I whisper to her ear, 

But kitty never says a word, 
Pretending not to hear. 


May thy sweet memory quiet our fears, 
And keep us clean and strong, 
And keep us clean and strong. 


Ill 


kare thee well, fare thee well, 


Fairest flower in memory’s dell! 

To teachers and playmates, so kind and 
so true, 

Kre we depart we would say to you, 
‘God bless you everywhere, 
God bless you everywhere. ”’ 


Seashells 
By Alice E. Allen 


For four little girls, with real seashells 
or hand prettily curved held below ear. 
If not desired to give as an exercise, 
the first three stanzas are complete and 


may be given as recitation by one child. | 
| 


First Child— 








Seashells so fair, 

Like flow’rs you grew 
In ocean caves 

So cool and blue. 


Second Child— 
Now, though you lie 
All glistening wet 
Upon the sand, 
You don’t forget, 


Third and Fourth Children--- 


But sing and sing 
All summer long 

Beside the sea 
Your little song. 


First Child (listening to shell) — 
Oh, you have caught 
Old ocean’s roar. 
How soft and sweet 
You tell it o’er. 


Second Child (as above)— 
And you have heard 
With tiny ear 
Rare silv’ry sounds 
We cannot hear. 


Third Child (as above)— 
A tinkling pear] ; 
A sea-weed’s swish; 
The twinkling fins 
Of shining fish. 


Fourth Child (as above) — 
You’ve heard the laugh 
Of mermaid-folk, 
We almost catch 
The words they spoke! 


All (as above, softly) — 
So, all day long, 
Beside the sea 

The seashells talk 

To you and me! 


My Speech 
By Laura J. Cox 


Mother says if I were bigger 
She would let me make a speech, 
But, you see, while I’m so little 
She might find me hard to teach. 
So Ill only bid you welcome, 
Saying that I’m glad you’re here; 
If I keep on growing bigger 
I might make a speech next year. 


| “Welcome” Acrostic 
By Ida B. Bassford 


| For seven pupils, each holding a letter of the 
| word “Welcome.” 
We feel so glad and happy, 
To see you, every one, 
And so we thought, perhaps you’d like 
To hear of things we’ve done. 


Each day we've had moral lessons, 
Along with our other work, 

Striving always to do our best, 
Our duties never to shirk. 








| Learning lessons and learning too 
| To always keep in mind 

That we could never reach success 
| Unless we’re true and kind. 


Childrens’ hearts are easily trained, 
| And so our teachers tell 
Anything worth doing at all 


| 1s always worth doing well. | 


| Often we’ve learned the Golden Kule 
| Unto my neighbor to be 

| As kind and helpful and truthful 

' As I’d have him be unto me. 


Many an hour we’ve spent indeed 
In learning to be polite; 





For learning to be unselfish 


Every day there’s a chance, we’re told, 
Of doing a kindly deed, 

Of smiling a smile, or singing a sony, 
Or helping another in need. 
All~ 
And so you see we’ve been busy 


Each day, doing our best, 
And now vacation has come again, 





| There’s a sunny land called Portugal 


We’re glad to take a rest. 


Portugal 
By Donald A. Fraser 


Away across the seas, 
Where folks must be peculiar, 
For they call them Portuguese. 


The men are very stiff and proud, 
Indeed, there are no grander; 
It’s easy to be dignified 
When one’s a Portugander. 


The ladies must look funny, though, 
E’en when they’re dressed up spruce. 

Alas! What else could you expect? 
Each one’s a Portugoose. 


But you must like the children, 
Or else you’re hard to suit; 

For they are Portugoslings, 
And goslings are so cute. 


Vacation Song 
By Eva R. Mann 


rune, “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


Now our school is over, oh, how jolly to 
be free! 

To run in fields of clover with the butter- 
fly and bee! 

We will lay aside our troubles now 

And sing the jubilee; 
Vacation time is here. 


Chorus— 


Glory, glory, hallelujah, etc., 
Vacation time is here. 


II 


Through the woods we’ll ramble, and 
spend the whole day long 

Where the birds sit in the branches and 
fill the air with song; 

We will tune our hearts to gladness, 

And forget all thoughts of wrong; 
Vacation time is here. 


Ill 


Early in the morning we will take a line 
and hook, ; 

And wander through the valley, up and 
down the bubbling brook, 

And learn a lot of lessons 


Chorus 


-Is a hard old battle to fight. 





That are not in any book; 
Vacation time is here. 





Chorus— | 


And so 1’1l only say just this: 


The Fairies 
By Myra A. Buck 


Let. me go to Fairyland, 
Where the fairies dwell, 

Where they have their little homes, 
In some shady dell. 

Are their wings of silver made, 
Are they edged with gold? 

lo they like a summer day, 
Better than a cold? 


Io they on the water go, 
On some lily-pad? 

Do they float in tiny boats, 
Are they always glad? 

Do they hide in some soft moss, 
Where it’s ever green? 

Or in some sweet flower-bell, 
Nowhere to be seen? 


Do they sip the sparkling dew 
From the acorn cup? 

Of the many things that grow, 
What do they eat up? 

Do they have their evening lamp, 
Just a fire-fly’s spark? 

Do they have their fairy dance, 
Soon as it is dark? 


1 would go to Fairyland, 
Where the fairies dwell, 

1 would see if things were true, 
As the stories tell. 

.If they granted wishes nice, 
As they say they do, 

I would wish for many things 
Just for me and you. 


Vacation Days 
By Emma R. Nichols 


‘Tune, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 


I 


| Now the winter time is past, 


And the summer’s here again, 

And the flowers and birds are all so glad 
and gay, 

Now the trees and fields are green, 

Everything’s awake again, 

All outdoors is calling, calling us today. 


Chorus— 
Hip, hip, hurrah for glad vacation! 
Gladdest time of all the year; 
Good-by books and school and ali, 
We will find you in the fall, 
But we go to meet: vacation with a cheer, 


Now's the time for old straw hats, 
And for bare feet cool and free, _ 
While we work and play outdoors from 
morn till night. 
Seems like everything you see 
Is just as glad as you and me; 
Now’s the time when Nature calls with 
all her might. 
Chorus~ 


The Flowers’ Party 
By Monira F. McIntosh 


The flowers gave a party 
One beautiful June day,-- 
‘The buttercups and daisies, 
And all the clovers gay. 
They gave it in the meadow, 
Beneath the shady trees, 
And for the guests invited 
The buttertlies and bees. 
For their entertainment, 
The cricket band did play, 
And Bobolink and Robin 
Each sang a solo gay. 
When the concert ended, 
They served refreshments sweet, 
Of pollen and of nectar, 
Just all that they could eat. 
And when the feast was over, 
The guests all flew away, | 
Saying, ‘‘We’ve had a lovely time 
We’ll come again some day. 


Welcome 
By Lillian M. Jones 


You see I’m very little 


To make a speech at all, friends, 


You’re welcome, each and all, friends 
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A Wreath Drill 


By Marie Linthicum 


This wreath drill though simple is 
graceful and very effective. Twelve or 
sixteen children, nine to twelve years of 
age, may participate. They should dress 
in white, and each carry a wreath ten 
inches in diameter made of flowers or 
ferns. The music should consist of an 
introduction of four measures and three 
parts of eight measures each. ‘‘ Bluff 
King Hal’’ is suitable. 


INTRODUCTION 


In couples, with inside hands joined 
high and outside hands holding wreaths 
atsides, all stand with right foot pointed 
forward. Play introduction once. 


PART I (Entrance) 


(Measures 1-6.) Beginning with the 
right foot, couples skip in a circle around 
the stage, making two steps to each 
measure. 

(Measures 7-8.) Couples skip to places 
on stage in four sections. 

PART II 

(Measure 1.) Holding wreaths in right 
hands, extend right arm to right hori- 
zontal position. 

(Measure 2. ) 
tical position. 

(Measure 3.) Extend right arm in 
front horizontal position. 

(Measure 4.) Right arm down, wreath 
held at right knee. 

(Measures 5-8) Repeat these positions 
with left arm; extend to left, ete. 


PART III 


(Measure 1.) Place right foot for 
ward, toe pointing to right, head in- 
clined slightly to right, wreath at left 
hip. 

(Measure 2.) Repeat with left foot, 
head inclined to left; wreath at right hip. 

(Measures 3-8.) Repeat three times 
alternately with right and left foot. 

(Note. Without repeating introduction, 
continue music from Part I.) 


PART I 


(Measure 1.) Face partners. 

(Measure2.) Partners join right hands 
held high; wreaths at left side. 

(Measures 8-4.) Beginning with right 
foot, turn partners, making two skipping 
steps to a measure. 

(Measure 5.) Partners join left hands 
held high; wreaths at right side. 

(Measures 6-7.) Beginning with left 
foot, turn partners, making two skip 
ping steps to a measure. 

(Measure 8.) Face forward. 


PART II 


With hoth hands hold 
face; peep. through 


Raise right arm to ver- 


(Measure 1.) 
Wreath before 
wreath. 
(Measure 2.) Incline head to right; 
beep through wreath. 


(Measure 3.) Incline head to left; 
peep through wreath. 
(Measure 4.) Face partner, place 


right foot forward. 
(Measure 5.) Incline head to right; 
peep through wreath at partner. 
(Measure 6.) Place left foot forward; 
incline head to left ; peep through wreath 
at partner. 
_ (Measure 7.) Partners on left, bend- 
— knee, kneel before partners on 
(Measure 8.) Those on right crown 
partners with wreaths. 


PART III 


(Measure 1.) Participants divide into 

WO Sections. 

(Measure 2.) ‘Tallest pair step to cen- 
erof stage; face together; hold wreaths 
igh, touching, thus forming an arch. 

_| Measures 3-6) Section one, —partners 

1 pi inside hands high, beginning with 
eat foot, skip through arch to right, 
aking two skipping steps to a measure. 
hol oe 3-6.) Section two—partners 
ae inside hand high, skip through 

to left, making two skipping steps 
4 measure, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercises and Music for Last Day of School 


(Note: Measures 3-6 are repeated for ! 


Then play 7-8. ) 
EXIT 
Repeat Part III, measures 1-8. Both 


sections skip in two circles around the 
stage then skip off stage in parallel lines. 


each section. 


Domestic Science Girls 
By Mrs. J. J. Foote 


An exercise for five girls of five dif 
ferent sizes. All wear caps and aprons, 
have a tea-towel over their right shoul- 
der and carry a small mixing-bowl and 
spoon in curved left arm. 

All 
Five little maids from school are we, 
We are happy as maids can be! 

Busy and happy the whole day long, 
Now we will sing you our cooking song. 


THE COOKING GIRLS 
Tune, ‘‘Nancy Lee’’ (In ‘*The Song 
Century ;’’ 15ce.) 
The kitchen fire doth brightly glow, 


You know, girls, know, you know, you | 


know. 

The shining pans hang in a row, 

You know, girls, know, you know. 

And all is neat and snug and sweet for 
you and me 

To brew and bake, to mold and make, or 
frolic free. 

The happy day will 
mirth and glee, 

You know, girls, know, you know. 


pass away, with 


Chorus 


The dainty dish the maiden’s pride shall 
| he, 
You know, we go to work with glee, 


e, 
The dainty dish our pride shall he! 


Largest Girl (reciting) — 
In our school we learn to spell, 
| And reading and history and civics, as 
well. 
We don’t. forget. geography too, 
And arithmetic we learn to do, 
Then once a week we have some fun, 
After our other lessons are done; 
We don our caps and aprons too. 
(All point to caps and aprons), 
And the rest will tell you what we do. 
(Motions towards other girls. ) 


Second Girl (reciting) 

| We're very careful to wash our hands. 

| (All make motion as of washing hands. ) 
| As cooking cleanliness demands; 





| Then with our bowl and spoon we stir | 


away. (All stir.) 
| Who would ever think that cooking was 
play? 
Third Girl 
| As soon as all our cooking is done, 
| We wash our dishes one by one. 
| (All wipe bowls with towels, then put 
| towels back on shoulder. ) 
And tidy our cupboard and table too, 
As all good housekeepers ought to do. 


Fourth Girl— 
| Some time, if you'll come and stay, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| The dainty dish the maiden’s pride shall 


5S 


| We’ll show you (AI! hold out bowls. ) our 
| work is not all play. 
| Fifth (smallest) Girl— 
We learn to make 

Good bread and cake. 


All- 


(All stir. ) 


| All girls should know 
How a meal to cook, 
| To clean the house, 
And read a book, 
And keep accounts, 
And make a bed, 
And sweep a room, 
And bake the bread. 
All (bowing and pointing 
selves) 


to them- 


And so we’re learning how! 
(March off, singing chorus of 
Cooking Girls. ’’) 


Sunrise Land 
By Hallie Ives 


| There are people who live in old Japan 

Who call their country ‘‘Sunrise Land.”’ 

The people of China gave the name 

When they saw the sun like a globe of 
tlame 

Rise over some beautiful sea-girt isles, 

Away in the distance many miles. 


The people who heard of this beautiful 
name 

Made when the sun was a globe of flame, 

Smiled and bowed, and they said ‘*‘ Nippon, 

Our country shall be from this day on;"’ 

| Nippon means Sunrise Land, you see, 

Which is Japan beyond the sea. 





‘The 




















The Birdies’ Ball 
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Pleasant Thoughts 
By Hallie Ives 


I like to think of Stevenson, 
A brawny Scotchman true, 
Who first of locomotives made 


A mighty work to do. 


He formed his model very well, 


Improving every day; 


Now others have his lesson learned, 


And follow on his way. 


And Morse was also a great man, 
He made the telegraph; 
To speak of talking over miles 
Made other people laugh; 
But lo! one day the message sped: 
**Great things our Lord hath wrought,’’ 
And Morse upon the copper wire 
Had fastened human thought. 


1 like to think of Edison, 


The greatest wizard he, 
I cannot mention all the things 
Which he has brought to be; 
But when I lift my telephone 


And speak into its ear, 


| always think that Edison 
Is listening somewhere near. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Pieces to Speak on Closing Day 


An Address of Welcome 
By Bertha E. Bush 


, Brown is the color of the cows, 
| 
| 
| 

For a small child carrying a basket | 


And of the books that grandpa reads, 
And of my ‘‘study’’ when I browse, 
And gingersnaps and apple-seeds. 


The Well-Boy 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


| Grandfather said that in the well 

| There was a little lad 

| Who would look cross if I looked Cross 
And glad if I looked glad. ‘ 


decorated with vine sprays, ribbons, or 
tissue paper bows, containing the cut-out | My lips, the books that most amuse 
: ore ¢ > se > . > 99 ’ 2 4 : “ 
le te "i — spell Welcome. , As he Jemima’s face and Patrick’s head, 
speaks he arranges the letters in order | The croquet ball I always choose. 
on the blackboard ledge or in some place | 
where they can be readily seen by the | It’s very queer but there are things 
guests. ‘hat haven’t any color at all: 
Water and air and long kite-strings, 
’Lectricity, Jemima’s shawl. 


The fire, the rose, the beet are red; 


So, creeping up, I quickly looked 
To take him by surprise; 

And sure enough, I saw him there 
Stare up with wondering eyes. 


A greeting to our visitors 
I’m sent out here to spell, 
By all the pupils in our school, 
And our teacher, too, as well. 


Someway, I thought I knew him, toy 
And that thought made me smile; ' 

And then I saw him smiling back 
Just o’er the well’s red tile. 


White is a color that is clean. 
| My teeth and terrier are white; 
| Snow, angel-food, and ghosts — when 
seen— 
Piano-keys, the page I write. 


I peeked again—and suddenly 
I gave a little cry, 

For I could see the well-boy looked 
Just the same as I. 


They gave me all the letters, 
To put them the right way; 
They said they told the feeling 

‘That is in our hearts today. The ink is black, and nasty things, 

Like beetles, crows, pills, coal and tar; 
Umbrellas, rubbers, and shoe-strings, 

And closets—’thout the door ajar. 


Then I guessed how grandfather 
Had played a joke on me; 

And I had seen my mirrored face 
Reflected perfectly. 


"Twas W, and FE, and L, 
And C, and O, and M, 

And then an F came last of all; 
* This I’m to give for them. 


Pointing to the completed word, 





Yellow’s the color of my bird, Dick, 
Buttercups, butter, lemons, the moon, 


My hair, and the candy that makes me | @™andfather chuckled, then he said: 


‘In life it’s just that way- 


| 


Jj une 1y16 


| like to think of master minds 
Of poets good and true; 

Longfellow shares the children’s love, 
Yet others claim their due: 


Colors 
By Alwin West 


The sauce on the salad | eat with a 


sick, 


spoon. 


The faces of the friends we meet 
Our smiles or scowls portray!” 


There’s Whittier and Eugene Field, 
And Riley with his rhymes, 

Their verses have a lasting fame, 
Are read in foreign climes. 

Great deeds in life are only wrought 
By men who persevere; 

Who will press forward to their aim 
Though all things interfere. 

I like to think that little things 
Well done are great ;—somehow 

I think the road to fame begins 
By being thorough now, 


Spoiled Children 
By Alwin West 


When I ai married I’m 
going to have 
A house five stories 


high, 
All stuffed with children, 
girls and boys, 
Who drop there from 
the sky. 


I'll let my children have 
their way 
And do just as they 
please; 
They'll slide down all the 
banisters, 
And climb up all the 
trees. 


They’ll never have to 
clear things up; 
Their toys will strew 
the floor; 
If dolls or toys get 
broken, why 
I'll go and buy some 
more. 


My children all will go to 
school 
Except on Saturday; 
But if they shouldn’t like 
to go, 
They’ll stay at home 
and play. 


I’m going to make pre- 
serves and pies 
To fill the pantry 
shelves, 
And when the children 
smell them out 
I’ll let them help them- 
selves; 


Then when their hands 
are sticky 
And their faces aren’t 
clean, 
I'll never say, ‘‘Go wash 
yourselves, ’’— 
I wouldn’t be so mean. 


l’ll never give them 
medicine, 
Or nasty castor-oil. 
When I am married I 
won’t care : 
If all-my children spoil. 


Orange is the color of a fruit, 
And partly of the tiger’s skin, 
And of a prince—I think his suit; 
The rainbow has some orange in. 


What They Taught Me 
By Eva R. Mann 


As | was walking out one day, 

I heard a brooklet o’er the way, 
And as it swiftly flowed along, 

It sang a cheery little song. 
And then unto myself I said, 

‘You should be ’shamed, you stupid 
Purple’s a color that stands for pride; head! 

It’s always worn by queens and kings; | Learn a lesson from this brook, 
The jewel-hox lining, chureh-windows And sing with pleasure o'er your book," 


I’ll get a blank-book off the shelf, 
And write down everything I know; 

Some things I know just of myself, 
And some because nurse tells me so. 





The color that suits my dolly best 
Is pink; and so’s the sash T muss; 
My nails, my skin before I’m dressed, 
And peach-tree flowers and arbutus. 


| First, colors. Many things are green: | 

| The grass, the paint I musn’t touch, 

| And brass that isn’t very clean, 

And that ice-cream I like so much 
Pistachio. 


‘| Blue is the color I like best, 


It’s in the sky and in my eyes; inside, itl t at toil 
The eggs tucked in the robin’s nest The pansy and plum. are all purple | | saw a little ant at toil, 
Are blue; and so are brother’s ties. things. She grain by grain brought up the soil, 


From her nest deep in the ground, 
And built a lovely little 
mound. 
And then unto myself | 
said, 

“If you would ever 
earn your bread, 
Learn your tasks to never 

shirk, 
But like this ant to love 
your work.’’ 











I saw a little bee one 
morn, 
Buzzing o’er the white 
hawthorn, 
And there he worked the 
livelong day, 
And _ never stopped to 
sleep or play. 
And then unto myself ! 
said, 

‘*Why should I waste 
my time in bed? 
While bees get honey 
from the flowers, 

I’ll gather knowledge 
through the hours.” 


That Fourth of a Day 
By Adalena F. Dyer 

It may sound very queer, 

But the time-tables say 


That in every year 
Is a fourth of a day. 











ana 























“School Days, School Days” “*Rithmetic Taught” 





Page by page, ‘I have run 
All the calendars 
through, 
But there’s never a one 
Tells what date it is due. 


It would be such a shame 
I believe I would cry, 

If on Christmas it came, 
Or the Fourth of July. 
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I suppose teacher knows, 
But she didn’t once say 
What week or mont 








shows 
3 Cee es ; of That one-fourth of 4 
| "i a; ‘ * ‘ce “st a day. 
So she’!! have to explat, 
For I’m sure I can’t se 
How days that contain 
Just six hours can 


* 
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“I Was Your Bashful Beau” “You Wrote on My Slate” “A Couple of Kids” 
’ POSES FROM THE CHORUS OF “SCHOOL DAYS”—Pupils of Miss Shelton Zoeller, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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A Drill for Flag Day or Closing Day 


Liberty Bell and Flag Drill 
By Sallie M. Stillman 
Ts drill is planned for twenty-two 

































children. It can be used with more 
or less by changing positions in Dia- 


gram VI. naa 
The Goddess of Liberty wears the usual 
Goddess costume. She leads the right | 
side. 

A Flag Boy carrying a large flag leads 
the left side. 

The remainder of the children carry 
medium-sized flags. 

The bell is made of pasteboard and | 
covered with gilt paper. It is twenty- 
seven inches long and fastened to a music 
standard. It is at front center of stage. | 

Music: Any good march. We used | 
Sousa’s ‘‘ Liberty Bell March’’ on a Vic- 
trola. 
Goddess enters at rear R with ten fol- 
lowing. All except the Goddess carry | 
flags inright hand, both arms at the side. 

Flag Boy enters at rear L with ten 
following. All carry flag in right hand. 

















They march as indicated by dotted} Double triangles. Fig. 3. Repeat. | Up. (1 measure. ) left hand to left side. Hold position 
lines in Fig. 1. ‘ | Large circles made two times, then | Position. (1 measure. ) (1 measure. ) 

Form a square or an oblong. (Size of | Goddess and Flag Boy stop on places in-| ‘To the right. (1 measure.) - Movement 1V 
stage will determine which.) Fig. 2. | dicated in Fig. 4 by small squares. | Position. (1 measure. ) , 
Repeat. ' The rest form small circles as indicated | ‘To the left. (1 measure.) ) Left arm extended. (1 measure. ) 

by inner dotted lines, flag Position. (1 measure. ) : On | og next measure grasp Ha - 

R Fis 1 ____z, __ tops touching in the center | a Br a P op by =r hand ; ber - 
pee oe C = forming a dome while they | Movement I h: oy " ee eee Ort oe, Lee 
I iesevinsnonsesens agtolenpe coat march. Small circles made Repeat Movement I. “eeageo = a stan Bre i, bring flag 
ieee Pas pears two and one half. times. in right hand to right side.  Ho.d posi 
| pecarerasneskis 1S! preinsste wane < Stop on lines as numbered tion. (1 measure. ) 

= eees De Coe : in Fiy. 5 with flays arched. Movements Vand V1 

a 9 ae Goddess and Flag Boy Repeat HI and LV. 
f ~~ MS — start at same time and ; 
| march through arches as Movement Vil 
: i i ‘ indicated by dotted lines Partners face, cross flags. (2 measures. ) 





in Fig. 5. (The left side 
raises flays for the large 


Movement Vill 



































































| 
| bess | oa | ae 2 flay to pass. ) | ‘Those on left kneel, still keeping par! 
Ra 2 They meet in the center | ner’s flag crossed. (2 measures. ) 
f > oe . os ~ — — 3 | Movement LX 
ae D> irst and poses behind the ; 
| ¥ ” ait Fe | . : 248 , » 
a Nit bell, which should be as | Same as Movement \ II. 
as Pe high as her shoulders. ‘The | Movement X— 
ad ? ‘ ti 2 ret: . » af | ai . . 
‘eet ee Woe aye , I eo wey ng de ft | Those on right kneel, still keep og 
= oe eae” a Oe ne ree a little and holds the large | partner’s flay crossed. (2 measures, ) 
een LY -  e flag behind her. ‘ 
Nag a, wv , As the Goddess and Flag | Movement XI 
oe. x f yes — pass ’ through — the | Same as Movement VII. 
x he 1 As Yj arches, 2, 11, 3, 10, 4, 9, 5, : 
Ri get 9% Nese! y 8, 6 and 7 follow, each | Movement Xl 
ae eo} ape ftom dropping their flag in the | All face front and kneel on right khuce. 
Ry: right ‘hand, both arms at (2 measures. ) 
1 gigi aaa, (iceman eames the a a proc Movement XIII 
, as icate umbers : 
UII, ald Nom 2s a Pine re ere Raise both arms and look at flag. (See 
ys Pea pee as | ———_"—-.. in Fig. 6. . sie": 9 rennin ; 
= x eeree ieee eee illustration.) (2 measures. ) 
A ~ & Qo | \ tr a A , pJ 
} ve y ao edi shinies, FLAG DRILL Movement X1V 
LeseeeseGeoces=- 2} Se a Seas his ttt Maga i op , aye 
a errr oe oo Position, Flags in right Rise to position. (2 measures, ) 
Se oe e hand, both arms at sides. 
: Movement XV 
Measure 1—Change flags . 
6 7 é 2 to horizontal position, right Nos. 2, 1], 10, 3, 3, 10, 11, 2,arch flags 
§ 8 10 3 3 10 5. 8 hand at top of flag, left Goddess of Liberty and Flag Boy over head of Goddess. Mag Boy raises 
. gin aXkow | 4 9 holding staff at bottom of his flag above the arch. Nos. 6, 7, 5, 8, 
ie. | ’ — flag, the flag being held 4, 9 form domes on right and left sides. 
1 ere ~ eee ; is Movement Ill 1 measures See illustrati 
ei bes O aie Sle. across front from shoulder | ; Pa (¢ fie ew) GC ee i lus reo) 
| |] to shoulder. | Flags changed to vertical position.) On 1 of ronda eg ‘; we 
0 } | (1 measure. ) tions as indicated by lines in Fig. 7, right 
On + ieee (1 measure. 8 indicated bj ' 
So ee veeeepee EM og... | ~~ Movement y Right arm extended front. (1 measure.) and left sides forming an arch. 
* © © ao LR laa Position horizontal. (1 On 1 of next measure, grasp flag in, ‘The Goddess turns, passes off through 
ire SluPiele , measure. ) center of staff with left hand; on 2, right arch on right side followed by 3, 10, 11, 
——_——_—_——_—_——" Forward. (1 measure.) | hand on staff near flag; on 3, left hand | 2, 7, 9, 6, 8, 5, 4. Flag Boy follows God 
Diagrams for Drill Position. (1 measure. ) | at bottom of staff; on 4, bring flay in | dess to center of stage, turns and passes 





through arch on left, (flags raised for 
him), followed by 3, 10, 11, 2, 6, 4, 7, 5, 
&, 9. 





NOTE: There are two small errors in the dia- 
grams, In Fig. 3, the bottom arrows should be 
turned towards center asin Fig 2. In Fig 7, ou 
the left side, there should be a 7 opposite gia 
| stead of 4. 















| Our Flag 
| By Angie Marshall 






When I see the flag on our schoolhouse 
My heart always goes pit-a-patj 

| feel so solemn and so glad 

[ just stop and take off my hat 










The American Flag 


| Look up, my young American! 
| Stand firmly on the earth, 

Where noble deeds and mental power 
| Give liiles over berth. 




















Movement XV 





— Selected. / 
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The Ride of Jennie M’Neal 


Paul Revere was a rider bold 

Well has his valorous deed been told; 
Sheridan’s ride was a vlorious one 
Often it has been dwelt upon; 

But why should men do all the deeds 
On which the love of a patriot feeds? 
Hearken to me, while I reveal 

‘The dashing ride of Jennie M’ Neal. 


On a spot as pretty as might be found 

In the dangerous length of the Neutral 
Ground, 

In a cottage, cozy, and all their own, 

She and her mother lived alone. 

Safe were the two, with their frugal store, 

From all of the many who passed their 
door; 

For Jennie’s mother was stranye to fears, 

And Jennie was larye for fifteen years; 

With vim her eyes were vlistening, 

Her hair was the hue of a blackbird’s 
wing; 

And while the friends who knew her well 

The sweetness of her heart could tell, 

A gun that hung on the kitchen wall 

Looked solemnly quick to heed her call; 

And they who were evil-minded knew 

Her nerve was strong and her aim was 
true. 

So all kinds words and acts did deal 

To venerous, black-eyed Jennie M’ Neal. 

One night, when the sun had crept to 
bed, 

And rain-clouds lingered overhead, 

And sent their surly drops for proof 

‘To drum a tune on the cottage roof, 

Close after a knock at the outer door 

There entered a dozen dragoons or more, 

Their red coats, stained by the muddy 
road, 

That they were British soldiers showed; 

The captain his hostess bent toryreet, 

Saying, ‘‘Madam, please give us a bit 
to eat; 

We will pay you well, and, if may be, 

This bright-eyed girl for pouring our tea; 

Then we must dash ten miles ahead, 

To catch a rebel colonel abed, 

He is visiting home, as doth appear; 

We will make his pleasure cost him 
dear.’”’ 

And they fell on the hasty supper with 
zeal, 

Close- watched 


M’Neal. 


the while by Jennie 


For the gray haired colonel they hovered 
near 

Had been her true friend, kind and dear; 

And oft, in her younger days, had he 

Right proudly perched her upon his knee, 

And told her stories many a one 

Concerning the French war lately done. 

And oft together the two friends were, 

And many the arts he had taught to 
her; 

She had hunted by his fatherly side, 

He had shown her how to fence and ride; 

And once had said, ‘*'‘The time may be, 

Your skill and courage may stand by 
me, 

So sorrow for him she could but feel, 

grave, grateful-hearted Jennie M’Neal. 

With never a thought or a moment 
more, 

Bare headed she slipped 
taye door, 


from the cot- 


Ran out where the horses were left to 
feed, 
Unhitched and mounted the captain’s 


steed, 

And down the hilly and rock-strewn way. 
She urged the fiery horse of gray. 
Around her slender and cloakless form 
Vattered and moaned the ceaseless storm; 
Secure and tight a gloveless hand 
CGrasped the reins with stern command; 
And full and black her longhair streamed, 
Whenever the ragged lightning gleamed. 
And on she rushed for the colonel’s weal, 
Brave, lioness-hearted Jennie M’Neal. 





Hark! from the hills, a moment mute, 
Came a clatter of hoofs in hot pursuit; 





We want our readers lo fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference lo the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send tn the names 


| And aery from the foremost trooper said, 

i**Halt! or your blood be on your head ;"’ 

She heeded it not, and not in vain 

She lashed the horse with the bridle-rein. 

So into the night the gray horse strode; 

His shoes hewed fire from the rocky road; 

And the high-born couraye that never 
dies 

lashed from his rider’s coal-black eyes. 

‘The pebbles flew from the fearful race; 

The raindrops grasped at her glowing 
face. 

“On, on, brave beast!’’ with loud appeal, 

Cried eager, resolute Jennie M’ Neal. 





‘Halt!’ once more came the voice of 
dread ; 


| ‘Halt! or your blood be on your head !’’ 


Then, no one answering to the calls, 
Sped after her a volley of balls. 
They passed her in hey rapid flight, 
They screamed to her left, they screamed 

to her right; 

But, rushing still o’er the slippery track, 
She sent no token of answer back, 
Except a silvery laughter-peal, 
Brave, merry-hearted Jennie M’ Neal. 


So on she rushed, at her own good will, 

Through wood and valley, o'er plain and 
hill; 

The gray horse did his duty well, 

Till all at once he stumbled and fell, 

Himself escaping the nets of harm, 

Kut flinging the girl with a broken arm. 

Still undismayed by the numbing pain, 
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| Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 
Went drearily singing the chore-gir| 


A Song of Our Flag 


Your Flay and my Flag! 


And, oh, how much it holds small, 
Your land and my land Draping each hive with a shred of 
black. 


_ Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart | . 


Beat quicker at the sight; | ‘Trembling, I listened ; the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 


Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, | : , 
Red and blue and white. | For 1 knew she was telling the bees of 
’ | =) 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag —_ . 
for me and you— Gone on the journey we all must go! 
Glorified all else beside—the 
white and blue! 


red and 


| Then I said to myself, ‘‘My Mary weeps 
For the dead today: 
Haply her blind grandsire sleeps 
Your Flag and my Flag! Tha frot « ae a . , 
To every star and stripe rhe fret and pain of his age away,” 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 


1 
| 3ut her dog whined low; on the doorway 
sill, . 

Your Flag and my Flag— | With’his cane to his chin, 

A blessing in the sky; The old man sat; and the chore-gir! stij] 
Your hope and my hope | Sung to the bees stealing out and in 

It never hid a lie! | f 
|Home land and far Jand and half the | 
| world around, 
|! Qld Glory hears our glad salute and 
| ripples to the sound! 

—Wilbur D. Nesbit. | 





And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on:— 
‘‘Stay at home, pretty hees, fly not 
hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone!” 
—John G. Whittier, 


Telling the Bees 


NOTH: A remarkable custom, brought from 
the Old Country, formerly prevailed inthe rural 
districts of New England. On the death of a 
member of the family, the bees were at once in- 
formed of the event, and their hives dressed in 
mourning, ‘This ceremonial was supposed to be 
necessary to prevent the swarms from leaving 
their hives and seeking a new home.--/loughtou 


When the Minister Comes to Tea 


Oh! they’ve swept the parlor carpet, and 
they’ve dusted every chair, 

And they’ve got the tidies hangin’ jest 
exactly on the square; 

And the what-not’s fixed up lovely, and 








She clung to the horse’s bridle-rein 
And gently bidding him to stand, 
Petted him with her able hand; 
‘Then sprung again to the saddle-bow, 
And shouted, ‘‘One more trial now!’’ 
As if ashamed of the heedless fall, 
He gathered his strength once more for 
all, 
And, yalloping down a hillside steep, 
Gained on the troopers at every leap; 
No more the high-bred steed did reel, 
But ran his best for Jennie M’Neal. 


They were a furlong behind, or more, 





‘To keep him out of a prison-cell, 





When the girl burst through the colonel’s 
door, 

Her poor arm helpless hanging with pain, 

And she all drabbled and drenched with 
rain, 

But her cheeks as red as fire-brands are, 

And her eyes as bright as a blazing star, 

And shouted, ‘ ‘Quick! be quick, I say! 

They come! they come! Away! away!’’ 

Then sunk on the rude white floor of 
deal, 

Poor, brave, exhausted Jennie M’Neal. 


The startled colonel sprung, and pressed 

‘he wife and children to his breast, 

And turned away from his fireside bright, 

And glided into the stormy night; 

Then soon and safely made his way 

‘'o where the patriot army lay. 

But first he bent in the dim firelight, 

And kissed the forehead broad and white, 

And blessed the girl who had ridden so 
well 


The girl roused up at the martial din, 

Just as the troopers came rushing in, 

And laughed,e’en in the midst of a moan, 

Saying, ‘‘Good sirs, your bird has flown. 

"is I who have seared him from his nest; 

So deal with me now as you think best. ”’ 

But the grand young captain bowed, and 

said, 

‘*Never you hold a moment’s dread. 

Of womankind I must crown you queen; 

So brave a girl I have never seen. 

Wear this gold ring as your valor’s due; 

And when peace comes I will come for 
you. ” 

But Jennie’s face an arch smile wore, 

As she said, “There’s a lad in Putnam’s 
corps, 

Who told me the same, long time ago; 

You two would never agree, I know. 

I promised my love to be true as steel,’”’ 

Said good, sure-hearted Jennie M’Neal. 


the mats have all been beat, 
And the pantry’s brimmin’ over with the 
bully things ter eat; 
Sis has got her Sunday dress on, and 
she’s frizzin’ up her bangs; 
Ma’s got on her best alpacky, and she’s 
| askin’ how it hangs; 
| Pa has shaved as slick as can be, and 
| I’m rigged way up in G,— 
| And it’s all because we’re goin’ ter have 
| 


Miffin Company’s dition of Whittier’s Works. 


Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow 
brook. 





There is the house, with the gate red- 
barred, 
And the poplars tall; 
And the barn’s brown length, and the 
cattle-yard, 
And the white horns tossing above the 
wall. 


the minister ter tea. 
Oh! the table’s fixed up gaudy, with the 
vilt-edged chiny set, 
And we’!l use the silver tea-pot and the 
comp’ny spoons, you bet; 
ican . . | And we’re goin’ ter have some fruit-cake 
here an e the beehives ranged in the | and some thimbleberry jam, 
ae ™ | And ‘‘riz biscuits, ’’ and some doughnuts, 
Ps ee Sgt 7 ink — | and some chicken, and some ham. 
t 1e antag are her poor flowers, weed- | Ma, she’ll ’polergize like fury and say 
Par ae afte; —s everything is bad, i 
ansy and daffodil, rose and pink. And “Sich awful luck with cookin’, 
she is sure she never had; 
But, er course, she’s only  bluffin’, for 
it’s as prime as it can be, 
And she’s only talkin’ that way ‘cause 
the minister’s ter tea. 
Kverybody’ll be a-smilin’ and as good as 
ever was, 
Pa won’t growl about the vittles, like he 
venerally does, 
And he’ll ask me would I like another 
piece er pie; but, sho! 
That, er course, is only manners, an 
I’m s’posed ter answer ** No. 
Sis’ll talk about the church-work and 
about the Sunday-school, 
Ma’ll tell how she liked that sermon that 
was on the Golden Rule, . 
And if I upset my tumbler they wont 
say a word ter me: — q 
Yes, io can eat in. comfort with the 
minister ter tea! 


A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 
And the same rose blows, and the same 
sun glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year | 
ugo. 


‘There’s the same sweet clover-smell in 
the breeze; 
And the June sun warm 
Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
Setting, as then, over Fernside farm. 


[ mind me how with a lover’s care 
From my Sunday coat 
I brushed off the burs, and smoothed 
my hair, | 
And cooled at the brookside my brow 
and throat. 


Since we parted, a month had passed, 


‘'o love, a year; ae ‘ae h orten ’d reckon, never'd 
: é Say! : ister, u’d reckon, 
a the beeches I looked at | Say hid er ay: true; ate 
arr ' | But that isn’t so with ours, 
On the little red gate and the well-sweep can prove it, too; soit 
near. ‘Cause when Sis plays on the organ 


makes yer want ter die, i 
Why, he sets and says it’s lovely; and 
that, seems ter me, 3 4 yt looly 
But | like him all the samey, 40 
wish he’d stay 
At our house fer omg and al 
eat with us every day;_ i 
Only _— of havin’ goodies every eve 
nin’! Jimminee! 5 cies 
And I'd never git a scoldin with: th 


I can see it all now,—the slantwise rain 
Of light through the leaves, 
The sundown’s blaze on her window- 
pane, 
The bloom of her roses under the ways, and 
eaves. 


Just the same as a month before, — 
The house and the trees, _ 
The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the 
door, — 








-—— Will Carleton. 





minister ter tea! anal, 
Nothing changed but the hives of bees. — Joseph Linco 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets. 


(See ‘‘The Rag Baby’’ on pages 38 and 39 of this issue.) 
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Colorado, the 


By Arthur Chapman 


he uaturalist will be attracted by the 
vreat variety of wild life in this park. 
Deer, mountain sheep, beaver, and other 
unimals peculiar to the Rocky Mountain 
| region, abound. 


The averayve school-teacher will un 
hesitatinvly declare that the chief prob 
vem of her life is not concerned with 


schools but with the matter of picking 


out a suitable place for her vacation. 

A summer without a vacation is indeed 
au dreary prospect in the eyes of this av- 
erave teacher. There is no other class 
in the country that makes the 


The school teacher of today is well in 
formed on what the world has to offer in 
vacation matters. She is not easily in- 


fluenced by the vlowing phrases of the | 


writer of railroad folders. From her 
own experiences and from the experi- 
ences of her fellow-teachers, she weighs 
pretty well the vacation opportunities 
that are offered inany part of the world. 
Today, however, Kurope is a closed book. 
The phrase See America has become 
vital through necessity. One 

America because, outside of 
there is no other place to be seen. Quite 
naturally Western America has come to 
the fore under such circumstances. All 
the great national parks and national 
monuments are in the West. ‘The more 
familiar of these parks our average 
school-teacher has seen. The opportuni- 


ties given by such recently created parks | 


as the Mesa Verde and Rocky Mountain 
National Park in Colorado are just begin- 
ning to be grasped. Denver is the gate- 
way to these two parks. In fact, it is 
through Denver that most of the travel 
to the nine great national parks in the 
West surges every season. Colorado’s 
national parks offer peculiar attractions 
to teachers. In the Mesa Verde National 
Park one may combine instruction with 
umusement. It is proposed to establish 
summer lecture courses among the ruins 
of the cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde. 
Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes, of Smithsonian 
Institution, is engaged in unearthing one 
of the great ruins of the Mesa Verde, 
und this season there will be campfire 
lectures by Dr. Fewkes on the site of 
the excavations. ‘These will be free to 
tourists in the park. ‘The Mesa Verde is 
in Southwestern Colorado and is reached 
by rail from Denver to Mancos, and 
thence to the ruins’ by automobile. 
‘These ruins were preserved as a national 
park through the intercession of the club 
women of Colorado. They are being 
visited by largely increased numbers of 
tourists, including many teachers, every 
Seasoh, 

Rocky Mountain National Park is the 
newest of all the government’s play- 
vrounds. It adjoins Estes Park, which 
has long been a favorite resort of school- 
teachers from all parts of the country on 
account of its accessibility as well as its 
beautiful surroundings. Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park is peculiarly attrac- 
tive for the botanist and naturalist as 
well as the general nature lover. 

‘‘What are the most attractive features 
of the new Rocky Mountain National 
Park?’’ is a question often asked. 

This is a hard question to answer, as 
tastes vary as widely concerning natural 
beauties as anything else, and what at- 
tracts one visitor may have little interest 
for the next one. 

Possibly the wild flowers exert the 
most yeneral attraction. Every one 
seems to be interested in them, from the 
society woman to the studious botanist. 
The flower growth of the park is unusu- 
ally Juxuriant and interesting. There 
are more than 1,000 varieties to be found, 
und the floral display is continuous, from 
the pasque flower in the early spring to 
the lust aster in the fall—from snow to 
snow, 

The glacial records of the park are of 
great interest to the student of nature. 
In no other place in America can glacial 
records of such importance be more easily 
reached and studied. The whole park 
has been shaped and carved by the gi-: 
gantic glaciers of the past; at least one- 
half of it is glacial topography—deep 
gorges, vast moraines, lakes and flower 
meadows. The slopes of Long’s peak 
show the paths of five great glaciers, 
Wild Basin, Glacier Gorge, Lock Vale, 
Kast Gorge and Boulder Field. The 
crowning feature of the park is, of 


yvreat | 
American vacation so much of a reality. | 


must see | 
Canada, | 


Vacation State 


In several cases school-teachers who 
have taken their cameras to these Col- 
orado parks have secured enough mate- 
rial for illustrated articles to pay for 
their trip. 
| Denver itself offers no small attraction 

to school-teachers in its mountain parks. 
Yhese are the most unique municipal 
parks in the world and are worthy of 


point of economics. 


heart of the Rocky mountains and include 
two great mountain peaks. ‘They are 
connected with the city by wonderful 
scenic roads which are crowded with 
automobilists and ‘‘hikers’’ on holidays 
in summer. 
fullest use of these parks, which offer 
| everything in the matter of scenery and 
| wild flowers and wild life in general that 
| can be found in any national park, and 
| which can be reached in less than an 
hour’s ride from Denver. ‘The Denver 
Playgrounds Association makes a busi- 
ness of taking the school children of 
Denver to Lookout Mountain and Genesee 
Mountain, the two peaks in the parks. 
Camps are established and many children 
who have never had the opportunity of 
going outside the city limits are given a 
chance to enjoy outdoor life among the 
most attractive surroundings. Girls as 
well as boys are taken, and these camps 
are having aremarkable influence on the 
lives of many of Denver’s school chil- 
dren, especially in the poorer quarters 
of the city. Many school-teachers have 
become interested in this phase of Den- 
ver’s activity, and have gone home filled 
with the idea of broaching some such 
project of country camps in their own 
cities. 

Colorado, owing to its accessibility, 
secures an unusually large number of 
teachers from the Middle West. Less 
than thirty hours from Chicago, and 
with two national parks, the Denver 
mountain parks, and two national mon- 
uments, besides 13,000,000 acres of na- 
tional forests for the teacher’s consider- 
ution, it is not strange that Denver has 
become the chief gateway to the scenic 


West. 


Tenure of Rural Teachers 


Figures collected by the United States 
Bureau of Education show that the rural 
public schools of the country are taught 
‘largely by young unmarried people who 
have no idea of following teaching as a 
profession.’’ According to these figures 
the average age when teaching is begun 
is nineteen years and the average time 
devoted to the profession is only six and 
a half years. 

The average time for a teacher to re- 
main in any one school, according to 
Harold W. Foght, who compiled the fig- 
ures, is less than two years of 140 days 
each. ‘This average is really less for the 
majority of teachers, and is raised to the 
year figure by the ‘‘few permanent pro- 
fessional teachers alone.’’ The conclu- 
sions of Mr. Foght are: 

‘“*So long as teachers continue to be 
peripatetics, the best result in commu- 
nity leadership cannot be expected. A 
change from amateur to professional 
teaching in the rural schools would be 
hastened by giving the teacher a salary 
that would enable him to provide com- 
fortably for his family, and by compel- 
ling the community, through legal en- 
actment, to erect a teacher’s cottage in 
close proximity to every school plant.’’ 
The compiler of the bulletin made 
special inquiries regarding the housing 
of teachers in rural communities. Of 
the 3,000 teachers who replied to the in- 
quiry only seventy-three lived in homes 
provided by the community. In these 
cases, however, the bulletin says, it is 
demonstrated that the providing of such 
homes makes the teacher a community 
leader. , 

‘“‘In the few communities reporting 





course, Long’s peak, which ranks near to 
the top with the mountaineers of the 
world. 


permanent homes,’’ says the bulletin, 
‘*the teachers are usually able to project 


the study of any teacher from the stand- | 
These parks extend | k rme : , 
| nearly thirty miles from Denver into the | ment in this field is too expensive and | 


The city dwellers make the | 
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home close to the school, Where teachers’ 
cottages are provided, these, aside from 

| making the teachers’ own lives more at- 
tractive, naturally become rallying cen- 
ters for all community activities. ”’ 


| 

| Educational Experiments 

| Some one has called the attention of 
| educators to the danger of too much ex- 
| perimenting with new methods of in- 


| struction, because if an experiment 
| proves a failure the pupils of the public 
| schools have nu remedy. ‘They have to 
| carry through life the effect of the ex- 
| periment. The educator can try again, 

but the children cannot. We can see 
| already persons going through life men- 
| tally maimed because they have under- 
vone the educational vivisection of ped- 
avogic reformers. Material for experi- 


precious for use. Inability to spell, or 
to write legibly, or to read aloud easily 
and pleasingly, have already followed 
certain methods of instruction specially 
directed toward proficiency in these di- 
rections. ‘The testing of theories ought 
| to be very carefully pursued in the light 
'of the fact that failure fatalizes itself 
in the life of the victim. Reforms that 


onstration, entail too grave a risk. Ex- 
periment should be conducted on a small 
scale and over a short period, in order 
| that developed disadvantage may quickly 
be compensated. An educated man with 
well-marked signs of illiteracy is a not 
infrequent product of much lauded nov- 
elties in education. ‘‘Too late’’ is written 
on the discovery of the cause. Fads in 
education are the most dangerous of all 
fads. They make us Jong for the old- 
fashioned thoroughness and the old-fash- 
ioned concentration.—Christian Register. 


The Ideal Rural Teacher 


In an article on ‘‘ Ideals in Rural Edu- 
cation,’’ J. L. McBrien, School Exten- 
sion Agent of the United States Bureau 
of Education, gives the following as the 
“ideals in the qualifications of the rural 
teacher. ”’ : 

A passionate love for and a full devo- 
tion to country life. A broad and ac- 
curate scholarship. The ability to de- 
velop every thought and plan in the light 
of professional training. An unerring 
judgment that will select the knowledge 
most useful to the children. Superior 
skill in the science and art of school 
government. An intense patriotic senti- 
ment that loves and cherishes every 
foot of our soil—every state of the 
union; an unfaltering faith in humanity 
and a heart power that is profound 
and inspiring. A mastery of correct 
Knglish and the story-telling art. <A 
personality that is pleasing and capti- 
vating. ‘l'asteful in dress without ex- 
travagance. ‘Tact in that rarest of 
social traits—the flexibility of adapta- 
tion. An obedience to the laws of health 
that cultivates this habit among the 
pupils. An irreproachable character 
and an untiring industry. The zeal of 
the crusader and the consecration of the 
missionary. An appreciation of the 
matchless opportunity as well as the 
matchless responsibility of the rural 
teacher. 

The teacher with these qualifications 
knows that knowledge does not comprise 
all that is contained in the broad term 
ot education. She knows that the feel- 
ings are to be disciplined, the passions 
restrained, true and worthy motives in- 
spired, a pure morality inculeated, and a 
profound religious sentiment instilled 
under all circumstances. She will teach 
her pupils that integrity and industry 
are the best possessions that come to 
men and women in this life. She will 
train her pupils toward the farm, not 
away fromit. She will teach her pupils 
that there is as much honor in growing 
farm and garden products as in selling 
them. She will ‘‘teach the boy that he 
is to be the homemaker; the girl that 
she must ultimately be the homekeeper; 
that their work is the most important 
by far in all the land; the boy that he 
is expected to earn his own livelihood; 
that it is a shame and a scandal for him 
not to be self-dependent; the girl that 
so far from its being her duty to try to 
avoid all labor, all effort, it should be a 
matter of pride to her to be as good a 
housewife as her mother was before 











the school into the home and draw the 





may sacrifice a generation in their dem- | 
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‘fevery man who falls below his higheg, 
harms not only himself, but lowers tp, 
standard of his country; that every man 
who values wealth more than honesty, 
rank more than character, amusemen} 
rather than improvement, ease more 
than reform, to that extent falls ghon 
of the perfect citizen.’’ She will teach 
her girls that ‘‘every woman who abuse, 
the freedom of American womanhood by 
untaithfulness, lends the powerful in- 
citement of her personality to the slavery 
of the past and to the failure of the 4. 
public; that every woman who leave 
the duty and decorum of her native lan 
and prostitutes her American home t) 
the scandals, the vices, the social jn. 
moralities and moral impurities of fop. 
eign cities, not only compasses her own 
shame, but mars the fair fame and name 
of all Columbia’s daughters.’’ She wil 
teach her boys and girls that ‘‘it is only 
by surpassing the world in all chivalry 
and dignity, in all modesty and purity, 
in the integrity of our business, in the 
virtue of our homes, in the rectitude 
of our intelligence, in the aspiration of 
our intellectual life under the absolute 
control of moral righteousness, that we 
can meet the responsibilities of Ameri: 
can citizenship.’’ 


Doesn’t Believe All He Hears 


I’m getting out of patience with these 
educational high brows who are g0 de- 
termined upon benefiting the rural 
schools. They are fired by a holy zeal 
to uplift the rural peoples, whether or 
not. ‘They say the city schools are now 
at the apex of sweetness and light, while 
the country schools are still wallowing 
in the depths of ignorance and barbarism, 

One speaker laid down the law in an 
address at the National Education Agso- 
ciation in my hearing. He actually lifted 
himself by his bootstraps until he thought 
the city children were healthier than 
the country children. ‘‘ Alas! the poor 
country children,’’ he cried. ‘They 
have a right. to care as good as that 
given to the pigs and horses of their 
fathers! But they don’t get it! They 
suffer more from starvation and malnutri- 
tion than the gamins of the city slums!” 
This rot makes me positively ill. There's 
nothing in it. Itisn’t true.. I have been 
visiting country schools and city schools 
widely these thirty years, and. country 
children always appear distinctly larger, 
browner, tougher, more accustomed to 
bodily labor than the city children of the 
same age. 

The city children are distinctly whiter, 
more slender, smaller, quicker than the 
country children of the same age. The 
country children have a distinct advan- 
tage both physically and mentally, in 
spite of any difference in their schooling. 

The rural schools are not what these 
painters depict, and a large part of the 
weeping and mourning over their condi- 
tion, a good deal of the theoretical plat- 
form prattle about uplifting them, 1s 
maudlin nonsense built upon an imagi- 
nary basis. —Edward Hyatt, State Super: 
intendent of Schools, California. 


An Ideal Iowa School 


Grant township, in Kossuth county, 
Iowa, has an idealized central schodl, 
according to the State superintendent 
of schools as detailed in a letter written 
by him to a local paper. ‘The township 
consists of thirty sections of Jand. There 
is not a town or even a village in the 
township. But they have built a central 
school. They located it on a six-acre 
tract, which is hardly big enough. — They 
built it of good brick and according to 
the plans of competent architects. 
is steam heated and has every conven: 
ience. They are going to lay out the 
grounds under the direction of a ae 
petent landscape architect, and will buil 
residence cottages for the teachers. 
They are going to make the school theit 
village, their center of all activities am 
the older people as well as the children 
will frequent it for lectures and enter 
tainments and so on. ee 
Such a school will make rural life rT 
this township more liveable. oe 
afford opportunities for the boys and a . 
that are not excelled by any of the tows 
of the state. The education will be ! 
agriculture and in domestic science 
well asin the ordinary branches. A -% 
it would seem we are reaching some § 








her.’’ She will teach her boys that 


sible conelusions on education in low: 
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A Shifting Boundary 


In Glacier Bay, Alaska, there isa 
glacier that has made null and void the 
decision of learned legal heads of two 
great nations. When, in 1903, repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and the 
United States met in London to deter- 
mine the boundary between Canada and 
Alaska, they decided that Canada should 
have no harbor on the Alaskan Coast and 
placed her nearest approach to sea water 
through Alaska at about thirty-five 
miles. . 

This decision would have been entirely 
satisfactory, and quite sufficient to have 
settled all disputes, had the boundary 
line been on solid land. The arbitrators 
failed to take into account that they 
were dealing with a live glacier, and 
that glaciers are not in the habit of re- 
maining in the same place, even when 
such an important consideration as a 
poundary line is at stake. Andsoa 
great deal of difficulty has arisen. 

Most all glaciers are continually oscil- 
lating at their terminals or water edges. 
They are either receding because of the 
melting of ice or the breaking off of ice- 
bergs, or they are pressing to a forward 
position, because of the pressure of ice 
from the back-lying snowfields. 

Some of the glaciers along the coast 
of Alaska have, within the past hundred 
years, been found to have receded as 
much as sixty miles, and in fact, are 
stillreceding. Among these is the Grand 
Pacific Glacier in Glacier Bay. 

When Captain Cook visited the coast 
of Alaskain the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, the single great glacier 
that then occupied Glacier Bay was at 
flood tide, that is, it had advanced to the 
limit seaward, and the bay was filled up 
to within two or three miles of its mouth. 
In 1880, eighty-six years later, when 
visited by the great naturalist, John 
Muir, a big retreat had begun, and the 
glacier had been broken up into nine 
tongues, among which was’ Grand 
Glacier. By 1894 this glacier had re- 
ceded forty-four miles, and ever since 
has continued to recede at a steady rate. 
When, in 1912, the treaty between 
Canada and the United States was drawn 
up, the boundary decision was rendered 
from maps made eighteen years before, 
and no account taken of the continual 
recession of the glaciers. And so it has 
come to pass that Grand Glacier has trav- 
eled into British Columbia, and Canada 
ye has a harbor on the Pacific-Alaskan 
Mast, 


Two Small Republics 


San Marino, the smallest republic in 
the world, and one of the most ancient, 
18 over one thousand years old. It is sit- 
uated on a plateau 2,000 feet high, ten 
miles from the Adriatic Sea and about 
sixty-five miles east of Florence. It is 
4 walled city with watchtowers, and con- 
tains twenty-seven square miles. The 
men quarry gray building stone, which 
18 carried to the sea by oxen. ‘The wine 
cellars are caves in the rock and outside 
the openings tables are placed and food 
and wine served. The women cook over 
charcoal stoves in the open street or 
square and people buy. In the evening, 
after the stage coach from Rimini brings 
the mail, all gather at the post. office, 
While some better reader than the rest 
reads the news from an outside news- 
Daper, for the nation of San Marino is 
the only Civilized one in the world with- 
out a daliy paper. ‘he nation maintains 
4 standing army of nineteen, increased to 
thirty In time of stress. The govern- 
ment is by twelve Klders chosen by the 
people. All legal cases are settled by an 
outside Justice, who serves for three 
ener 18 never re-elected. ‘There are 
fon inhabitants. Time is divided into 
wi Periods of six hours each. No clock 
follo § more than six hours, this custom 
da the ancient Vigilae of the Ro- 
din he tiny republic commands one 

~ most wonderful views in Italy. 
which 18 another republic in Europe 
an rivals San Marino in diminutive- 
hie j namely, the Republic of Andorra. 
18 Situated in the very heart of the 

Ry ed Just south of Foix and Aix- 

€rmes. While in actual acreage it 
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Matters of Interest and Information 


is larger than San Marino, it has only | either. 
A | Of course he knew it all right: ‘oh oui, 


5,000 inhabitants instead of 12,000. 
recent traveler there writes of it: ‘‘It 
dates back to the year 805, and is there- 
fore older, I think, than San Marino. 
It has no newspaper of its own, and so 
shares with San Marino the distinction 
of being the only places lacking this ele- 
ment of civilization. The chief indus- 
tries are the raising of tobacco and 
breeding of cattle. It is governed by a 
President, elected every four years, with 
a salary of $20 a year and twenty-three 
other representatives, each with a salary 
of $2.50. Crime is practically unknown, 
so is poverty, though no one is rich. It is 
full of the most interesting old churches, 
and is picturesque in the extreme. It is 
truly democratic, all men are not merely 
theoretically equal, but actually so, as 
no one in the republic is of higher station 
than a farmer. Doctors and drugs are 
free, being paid for by the government. 

“*On the declaration of war in 1914 the 
President of the republic issued a mani- 
festo of neutrality, which they have 
rigidly maintained, and I was recently 
the bearer of a letter from the present 
head of the republic, Senor Pedro Font, 
to President Wilson, conveying the re- 
spects of the people of this the smallest 
republic to the millions of the greatest 
Republic, the United States. . 

**Senor Font was never weary of lis 
tening to accounts of everything to do 
with the country that seemed too vast 
to be true, and of asking questions as to 
sky-scrapers and subways. For they 
know nothing of such things, even a 
motor ear is up to now a thing which 
has never been seen except by those ad 
venturous Andorrans who have gone into 
France or Spain. 

‘If any traveler wants to find the un- 
known in Europe let him take a trip to 
this little place in which the people to 
day are living very much as their fore- 
fathers did a thousand years ago.’’ 


Who is the President of Switzer- 
land ? 


Switzerland is a republic that runs 
with the exactness of «4 Swiss watch, its 
machinery as hermetically concealed. 
I had heard that the Swiss republic set 
the pattern of government for the world, 
and I was anxious to know something of 
its methods and personnel. | was sorry 
that I was so ignorant. Il didn’t even 
know the name of the Swiss President, 
and for a week was ashamed to confess 
it. I was hoping I might see it in one 
of the French papers I puzzled over every 
evening. But at the end of the week | 
timidly and apologetically inquired of our 
friendly landlord as to the name of the 
Swiss President. 

But then came a shock. Our landlord 
grew confused, blushed, and confessed 
that he didn’t know it, either! He had 
known it, he said, of course, but it had 
slipped his mind. Slipped his mind! 
Think of the name of Roosevelt or Wil- 
son or Taft slipping the mind of anybody 
in America—and a landlord! I asked 
the man who sold mecigars. He had 
forgotten, too. 1 asked the apothecary, 
but got no information. I was not so 
timid after that. I asked a fellow-pas- 
senger—guest, I mean—an American, 
but of long Swiss residence—and got 
this story. 1 believe most of it. He 
said: 

“‘When I came to Switzerland and 
found out what a wonder ful little coun- 
try it was, its government so econom|- 
eal, so free from party corruption and 
spoils, from graft and politics, so differ- 
ent from the home life of our own dear 
Columbia, 1 thought: ‘The man at the 
head of this thing must be a_ master 
hand; I’ll find out his 

picked out a bright-looking subject, and 
said, ‘What is the name of the Swiss 
President?’ ; 

“He tried to pretend he didn’t 
stand my French, but he did, for I can 
tear the language off all right— learned 
it studying art in Paris. 
him down he said he knew the name 
enough parfaitement, but couldn’t think 
of it at that moment. 

“That was a surprise, but I asked the 
next man. He couldn’t think of it, 














name.’ So [| 


When I pinned | and gardens. 
well | that cover enormous areas. 


Then I asked a police officer. 


certainement, mais’—then he scratched 
his head and scowled, but he couldn’t 
dig up that name. He was just a plain 
liar—tout simplement—like the others. 
I asked every man I met, and every one 
of them knew it, had it right on the end 
of his tongue, but somehow it seemed to 
stick there. Not a man in Vevey or 
Montreux could tell me the name of the 
Swiss President. It was the same in 
Fribourg, the same even in Berne, the 
capital. I had about given it up when 
one evening there in Berne I noticed a 
sturdy man with an honest face approach- 
ing. He looked intelligent, too, and as 
a last resort I said, ‘Could you, by any 
chance, tell me the name of the Swiss 
President?’ 

“The effect was startling. He seized 
me by the arm and, after looking up and 


down the street, leaned forward and 
whispered in my ear: 
***Mon Dieu! c’est moi! I am the 


Swiss President; but—ah, non, don’t tell 
any one. 
land who knows it. 

“You see,’’ my friend continued, ‘‘he 
is elected privately; no torch-light cam 
paigns, no scandal, and only for a year. 

‘“*Heisonly a sort of chairman, though 
of course his work is important, and the 
present able incumbent has been elected 
a number of times. His name is—is—is 

Ah yes, that’s my tram. So sorry to 
have to hurry away—see you tonight at 
dinner.’’—Albert Bigelow Paine in Har 
per’s Magazine. 


How Fish Masquerade 


Protective coloration among the fishes 
has interested scientists for centuries. 
Dr. Sumner, of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, has recently made 


experiments with flounders in the fa- 
mous aquarium at Naples, Italy. He 
found that these fish are able to make 


themselves inconspicuous against almost 
any background, and are able to change 
their spots whenever they choose. Not 
only do flounders adapt themselves to 
surrounding colors, but to the pattern 
and texture as well. They assume a 
very dark shade upon a black hottom; 
upon a white, sandy bottom, they become 
pale. They take on one pattern for a 
sandy bottom, another for fine gravel, 


and still a third when the bed is covered | 


with small stones.  Variously painted 
strips of glass were laid down to see 
what the fish would do. Some of the 
strips were done in draught-board pat- 
tern, and others colored black and dotted 
with white spots. ‘The fish did remark- 
ably well in taking on these new de- 
signs, and after the fish had been ex- 
posed to the patterns for some time, it 
was difficult to trace the exact outline 
of the fish. The length of time necessary 
for a fish to take on a change of color 
and pattern varies from a few seconds 
to several days. 


A Prairie Dog Massacre 

The prairie dogs, which have so far 
thrived in Texas have been put under the 
ban. The State Leyislature at its 
session passed a law providing for the 
extermination of the troublesome little 
animals. Every landowner will have un- 
til 1917 to rid his properties of the prairie 
dogs. 
tion, and many have already qualified as 
‘f‘expert prairie dog exterminators.’’ 


-The work of ridding the land of the ani- 


mals is already in progress in many lo- 
calities. In the territory 
known as the South 
western Texas, prairie dogs have long 
been the cause of heavy losses to ranch- 
men and farmers. They multiply with 
wonderful rapidity. Although they were 
exterminated from one farm, comprising 
100,000 acres, two years ago, others mi- 


under- | grated to the land and soon populated it. 


The animals feed upon the tender roots 
of grass and the vegetation of the fields 
They live in vast cities 
The average 
number of prairie dog holes is about 


| 4,000 to a square mile in this part of the 
| State. on. 
| of perhaps three prairie dogs. 


Each hole contains an average 


I am the only man in Switzer- | 








| some other law with a long name. 


last | 
| ing the gardener, he said to him, **Why 


This has opened up a new voca- | 


commonly | 
Plains country of | 
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The Height at Which Birds Fly 


Undoubtedy there is much variation 
in the height above the earth at which 
birds make their migratory flights. That 
the flight is often low, anyone can dem- 
onstrate to his own satisfaction by 
listening to the birdealls, which can be 
heard overhead upon favorable nights 
during the migrating season. Often 
these appear to be so near, it would seem 
that the birds must be little higher than 
the tree tops. Indeed, the writer once 
saw two large white gulls flying low 
enough to be recognized by the light of 
an electric street lamp. This was at an 
inland point, fully one hundred miles 
away from a body of water of any size. 
Hunters are familiar with the height at 
which ducks and geese are often seen 
flying, but it remains for John Burroughs 
to give testimony to the extreme height 
at which he once observed a flock of 
swans. Swans are large birds, but these 
were flying so high overhead as to have 
been almost invisible to Mr. Burrough’s 
unaided eye. He estimates that they 
must have been at a height of at least 
three miles. 


Guiding Torpedoes by Wireless 


Wireless control from an aeroplane of 
a coast-defense torpedo has heen won- 
derfully developed, and patents covering 
this are included in the Hammond radio 
controlled torpedo rights, for the pur 
chase of which the Navy Department has 
asked Congress to appropriate nearly a 
million dollars. 

Aeroplane control, navy officers ex 
plain, makes it. possible for the operator 
to guide the radio torpedo through the 
water from any height, air bubbles from 
the compressed air motor of the torpedo 
giving him a certain guide by which to 
steer it against a ship’s hull. By use of 
powerful glasses it has heen possible 
heretofore to control the torpedo from 
shore to a distance of nearly 10,000 yards, 
but the aeroplane device now will make 
the missile effective to the full range of 
its motor capacity, or even far at sea if 
the torpedo is launched from a swift 
motorboat within sight of an enemy ship. 


Simple Solution of Mystery 


The solution of many mysterwus oc 
curences is often as simple as this: 

Buffon one day entertained a company 
of distinguished savants, and ‘they all 
went into the garden. In the center of 
the grounds there stood a large glass 
globe, which one of the guests happened 
to touch with his hand, when he found 
that it was warmer on the shady -ide 
than on the side turned toward the sun. 
He communicated this discovery to the 
other guests, who proceeded to verify 
the statement. What could be the cause? 
An animated discussion ensued, in the 
course of which every imaginable law of 
physics was made to account for the 
paradox. At length the scientists agreed 
that it must be so, owing to the laws of 
reflection, repulsion or exhalation, or 
The 
host was not quite convinced, and, call- 


is the globe warmer on the shady side 
than on the side turned toward the sun?’’ 
The man replied, ‘‘Because just now I 
turned it round for fear of its cracking 
with the great heat.’’ 


What are Snapping Turtles ? 


The writer of a description of snapping 
turtles in the St. Nicholas coneludes 
with the following paragraph: ‘‘Consid- 
ered from a scientific standpoint, the tur- 
tle is ot some interest, for, although 
tlassed with the reptiles, he has many of 
the attributes of other groups; thus he 
has a shell like the mollusks, legs like 
the mammal, lays eggs like the birds, 
can live in the water or on the land like 
certain amphibians, and hibernates in 
the mud during the cold season as do 
many of the other cold-blooded creatures. 
The fact that his flesh is edible, how- 
ever, and that ‘turtle soup’ is somewhat 
of a delicacy, marks his chief claim to 
distinction with many of us.’”’ 





Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See “‘The Rag Baby’’ on pages 38 and 39 of this issue.) 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
cation. Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


( ( Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Grinnel , Iowa. 


June Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


HAPPY June to you and a happy, 

helpful summer! Now comes the 

beautiful vacation time when you 
teachers have the opportunity no other 
workers have, save by special arrange- 
ment, to go where you choose and see 
many things that will be of advantage 
to you in your work. 

Some of you will go to summer schools, 
some to the mountains, or the waterside, 
orthe country. And some of you will 
stay at home, but you will find great op- 
portunities there, too. For right beside 
every one of us, is that wonderful land 
of which many, and, alas, perhaps most, 
of us, are as ignorant as if it were the 
other side of the world—the Land of 
Universal Brotherhood. ; 

It is the land most worth exploring 
and most unexplored. Somebody has 
lamented that there is no more chance for 
adventurers to distinguish themselves 
since the North Pole has been discovered 
andthe innermost recesses of hitherto 
inaccessible lands have been penetrated. 
But this Brotherland, which holds the 
greatest mystery and the greatest mar- 
velsof all, has been barely touched. The 
Fatherland and Mother-country are 
worth all the love and devotion and sac- 
rifice any one can give them, but the 
Brotherland is bigger even than these. 
What holds us out of it? Race prejudice. 

Who will explore it and bring us back 
the account of its heights and depths? 
That member of Teachers’ Exchange has 
been a little way into it who writes: 

“I want to thank you for what was 
said in the March number of our journal 
about the Irish. My childhood recollec- 
tion abounds with instances in which 
my. nationality was made a means of rid- 
ile on the part of my 
mates. As for a teacher 
trying to make an Irish 





those 
school 


like to exchange posteards for 
showing different schools and 
buildings in Ohio and other states. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
A Closing Day Program 


I have always been interested in out- 
door plays, so about a month before 
school closed I obtained a hook on ‘* Pa- 
triotic Pageants.”’? I teach in a small 
country town. ‘There are only two 
teachers. There were hardly enough 
people in the town to give a good pag 
eant, and, as we had been trying to get, 
a consolidated school, we decided to have 
a consolidated program. 

We asked all the schools in the town 
ship to join us in giving a historical pag- 
eant. Each school was to interpret some 
period of United States history in any 
way they liked. 

We asked several speakers to come out. 
and give us speeches in the morning. Our 
county superintendent gave us a good 
talk on consolidation. At noon we hada 
big basket dinner, and at two o’clock our 
pageant began. First we had a march 
of all players in costume led by the God- 
dess of Liberty. Then the district hav- 
ing the earliest period of history, ‘‘The 
Indians before the coming of the white 
men,’’ showed the Indian warfare and 
some Indian dances and games. 

As we had the most people in our dis- 
trict, we showed the ‘* Puritans in Amer- 
ica.’’ We represented the home life of 
the Puritans, an Indian attack on a 
church, and the battle that followed. 


Then children in costume gave a pretty 
Maypole dance. 

The next district gavea very humorous 
scene from a southern plantation. show- 
ing the life of the negroes, and some of 
their dances and diversions. 





All declared this pageant a great suc- 
cess. The work was distributed among 
the districts so no one district was bur- 
dened. It roused much interest and en- 
thusiasm, both among parents and pupils, 
and taught the children more history and 
patriotism than a year’s study could have 
done. Some of the parts were composed 
for the occasion and others taken from 
books. The schools did not have to prac- 
tice together as each part was a separate 
unit. We gave an ice cream social to 
pay for the costumes, which were made 
hy the girls. They did not cost much as 
we used lining mostly. Some made their 
own costumes out of old clothes, but 
every one was dressed to suit his part. 
I was better pleased with this entertain- 
ment than with any | had ever given 
hefore.—STELLA L. Lee, Oklahoma. 


A Closing Day Getting Acquainted Party 


Each September we face a host of 
timid ones who come to us for the first 
time. Many have never been away from 
mother a whole day before, and we ecan- 
not wonder that they are shy and that it 
takes weeks before they can realize that 
the teacher is really their friend and not 
a cruel master. I’ve oftentimes wished 
we could be comrades from the first day 
of school, and last year I worked out an 
idea which brought splendid results. 

Instead of having an elaborate enter- 
tainment for the grown-ups on the last 
day of school, we had a ‘‘really truly’’ 
party for all the little ones in town who 
would start to school in September. I 
secured a list, and to all these little tots 
invitations were sent. The invitations 
were little daisy booklets made by the 
third grade pupils and were worded, 


‘*Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your daisy grow? 





Come to our party on Friday next 
If you really want to know.”’ 


With each invitation the teacher sent 
a personal letter, and in many cases per- 
sonal visits were made. 

Thirty-five little guests came, each 
under the escort of a pupil whose par 
ticular charge he was. As they arrived, 
each was given a large paper daisy 
mounted on a stem and adorned with 
paper leaves (made by second and third 
grade pupils). Each daisy was ‘‘planted’’ 
in a tiny flower-pot filled with sand, and 
the little ones were told to look again 
hefore going home to see how their 
daisies had grown. In the bottom of 
each pot was placed a tiny souvenir 
whistle wrapped in tissue paper which 
was attached to the daisy by a string 
while the children were playing games. 
Great. was their delight’ when, upon: be 
ing told to uproot the flower, they dis- 
covered them. 

For games we had the ‘‘ Daisy Chain,’ 
planned after the immortal ‘‘ Hare and 
Hounds,’’ and utilized daisies to mark 
the trail instead of bits of paper. At. 
the conclusion of this chase small glasses 
of orangeade were served, for the won- 
derful trail led to a big punch-bowl be- 
hind a screen. 

Then came a ‘‘Daisy Bag’’ contest, 
like a beanbag game, and a ‘Daisy 
Hunt”’ like ‘‘Hunt the Thimble.’’ The 
contest of ‘‘ Daisy Faces’’ was carried on 
by providing each guest and escort with 
paper, pencil and scissors, and setting 
them to making faces from the flowers. 
Then, while the victrola played, the chil- 
dren marched to the playground and 
played till the bell rang. When they 
marched back, what a transformation! 
A ‘‘fairy’’ had changed the schoolroom 
into a dining-room. ‘Two little napkins 
were spread out on each 
desk, and on each had 
heen placed a big bread 
and butter sandwich, 





child proud of his na- 
+ al it was unheard 
0 ” 


Doesn’t it make your 
blood fairly tingle with 
indignation to think of 
one of our number being 
treated so? For the Irish 
are splendid, how splen- 
did you never know until 
you have one for a best 
friend. The way they 
tan understand you, their 
quickness and kindness 
and delightful humor !— 
oh, he is lucky indeed who 
has an Irish friend! 

May you have the 
pleasantest kind of a 
Vacation! And, whether 
you stay at home or travel 
alar, may you do some- 
thing to further the ex- 
loration of that wonder- 

) treasure-full Brother- 

whose discovery is 

4 thousand times as im- 
wn a the world as 

@ discovery of the 

North Pole, ‘ 


Teachers’ Exchange 
The fifth and sixth 
fide pupils of Miss 
elen G. Peabody, Wen- 
™ Mass., would like 














life. 


et every dawn 
of morning be 
to you as thee 
begining of ® 


- John Kuskin 


two peppermints and 
another glass of orange 
ade. 

If you could have seen 
how happy the chi:dren 
were and have heard 
them talk about it al! 
summer long! Did _ it 
pay? It did.—A QUAKER 
STATE TEACHER. 


Daisy Decorations 


Having had so much 
pleasure out of our May 
tulips, we decided to 
have a daisy room for 
June. We made rows of 
alternating yellow and 
white daisies, with stems 
and leaves, even a few 
blades of grass here and 
there, for our windows. 
Then we had a border of 
daisies on the blackboard. 
Still enthusiasm ran high, 
and we resolved to make 
chains of daisies to he 
° festooned on the walls 
P around the entire room. 
Six-petaled daisies were 
cut, six at a time, by 
folding, and when colored 
were pasted by the petals 
to form chains. Even 
the smallest child could 
do this. 
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JUNE MmMoTTO 


This motto may be mounted ona card 





A great deal of this 
work was done during the 
noon hour and at recess 
on rainy days.—H. A., 
Wisconsin. 
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June Language Calendar 


The first day of June found 
children as eager and ready to begin 
work for the month as if the end of the 
school year was yet many weeks off. | 
expected to have some one ask for a 
* Vacation Calendar. ”’ 


quested to continue our home lessons. 
As a change in the form of our calen- 

dar, we made a pocket eight by five by 

two inches, turning in one-fourth inch 




















The Completed Calendar 


‘on three sides. We glued this pocket to 
the board five inches from the top of 
the calendar. In the front of the pocket 
was a circular opening, one and one-half 
inches in diameter. We had the date 
and the subject of our lesson on a card 
seven by five inches, and these cards 
were placed in the pocket with the date 
showing through the circular opening. 
The children were interested this morn- 
ing before school-time in watching Mr. | 
| 
| 





G. working in his cornfield beside the 
school ground, and when they came into 


the schoolroom they had many things to | were given to each pupil; one or two | Japanese Twins’’ 


the | 


I was most hap- | 
pily disappointed when every one re- | 


'to the mill 
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| tell me about what they had seen and as 
many more questions to ask. 

I asked timid 
would like for our lesson this morning 


| and she promptly answered ‘*Corn.’’ As 


we had only touched on the harvesting in | 
October, | quickly decided that this would | 


be the opportune time to interest the 


| velopment through the season. 


" | 
We spent several pleasant and profit- 


able days in our corn field. For our 
geography lessons we took excursions to 
|other states where corn is raised; we 


compared climatic conditions and mode | 


of cultivation with ours at home, and in 
this way we had a pretty thorough re- 
| view of our geography work of the year. 
| By means of pictures we saw how the 
| oil was extracted, and different kinds of 
| food material were made. In our visit 


' 


how the meal was made. 
We planted corn in moist earth, and 


| some for immediate use we sprouted be- 
| tween layers of cotton. 
drawings in our note-books, we kept a | 


By means of 


record of the growth. 
Following the corn lessons, we learned 


of the various insects that harm the | motives were cut from tracings, and the | 
The best of 


_ crops, the use of the bee, as he carries 


the pollen from flower to flower. By 
means of pictures and specimens, we 
Jearned about several different kinds of 


the pocket on the calendar. 
written across the top with kernels of 
corn and butterflies hovering among the 
letters. 


A few days before the close of the | 


term I asked each child to write me a 
letter telling me which month’s lesson 
he liked best. More than two-thirds 
placed ‘‘corn”’ or ‘‘wheat’’ first, but each 


| seemed to like best the lesson that most | 


| picnic in the maple grove back of the 
| hill, and at the request of the children | 


nearly, touched his home life. | 
During the last week we had our usual | 


placed a sketch of the picnic scene at the 
bottom of the calendar. 

On the last morning of the school year 
we hung the June calendar, the last of 
the series, beside May, and with one ac- 
cord we all agreed our calendars were 
the prettiest decorations in our room.— 
Mrs. JOHN R. TIMMONS, Pennsylvania. 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod Poster 


This poster (size 28 by 22 inches) was 
worked out very successfully in free 
hand cutting by pupils of a second grade 
class. 

Patterns three times as large as shown | 











little Alice what she | 


children in watching its growth and de- | 


in September we had seen | 


June was | 





| 


| 


| final one was cut free hand. 


each was reproduced in colored paper 


and used in the final large poster. 


| The colors used were a dark blue for | 
butterflies in their different stages. Some | the sky, light gray-blue for the river, 
of the best of these lessons with mount- | black for all land, trees and boat, and | 
ings and drawings were placed beneath | gray-orange for the sail, moon and stars. | 
The three figures in the boat were cut | 


| by one child, who did good 


| work. These were in 
| black also. 
Framed, this poster 


| makes a very attractive 
picture for the school- 
room.—A. V. D., New 
Jersey. ; 


A Japanese Song 


In April we read the 
story of ‘‘The Japanese 
Twins’’ by Lucey Fitch 
Perkins. This added 
much to the interest and 
pleasure of our study of 
the people of Japan. 
Four little girls learned 
‘“‘The Japanese,’’ a mo- 


| Graduates in Middy Blouses Made by Themselves 
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Teacher, Edna E. Hood, Supervisor of Sewing, Kenosha, Wis. 


demand tor Japanese material. Some. 
times entire programs are made up from 
it. This magazine has published charm- 
ing songs and verses from time to time 
and for the convenience of readers we 
| give a list; also in this connection we 
name Japanese material to be obtained 
in pamphlet form. 

A Japanese Reception. 


By Laura 








tion song by L. Rountree 
Smith and F. A. Sass, 
found in October, 1911 


number of Primary Plans, along with | Rountree Smith. 


our other Japanese work, and later we 
used it for one of the numbers of our 
Closing Program. — ZELIA M. WILEY, 
Nebraska. 

[EpiTtor’s Notre: The price of ‘*The 
is $1.00. There is a 

















Children in a Japanese Program 


Leaflet, 10c. 

Descriptive article on Japan, which 
might be divided into paragraphs and 
recited by pupils. Normal Instructor, 
April, 1998. 

Politeness. Song in 
December, 1910. 

Japanese Singing Games. 
structor, April, 1911. 


Primary Plans, 


Normal In- 








Japanese Song. Laura Rountree Smith. 
Primary Plans, March, 1913. 

Recitations— 

The Japanese Doll. 
May, 1908. 

A Little Maid from Japan. 
Plans, June, 1908. 

Little Woosan. 


Primary Plans, 
Primary 


Primary Plans, April, 


| 1909. | 


Sewing Problems Furnished by Motivation 


While I was attending Columbia Uni- 
versity this psychological fact impresset 
me, ‘‘There is a great difference between 
making something useful and_ hunting 
around to find a need for it, and needing 
something useful and making the article 
to fill that need.’’ The girls in our pub- 
lic schools feel the need of some article of 
clothing and make the garment needed, 
thus placing sewing upon a firm psycho- 
logical basis. 

The eighth grade girls of our system 
decided to have a uniform dress for gra 
uation. The middy blouse and simple 
white skirt seemed to be the best. The 
need, therefore, with the class, was this 
uniform. At the beginning of the yea 
the girls were taught the simple draft 
ing. Later the use of commercial pat 
terns was taught. During the last part 
of the year each girl cut and made 8 
middy blouse for graduation. The ple 
ture shows some of the 1915 graduates 
in their own hand work. 

The girls of the eighth grade classe 
are now making their middies for gt 
uation of 1916. 

Our schools carry f 
idea, so prominent in education 


t this motivation 
ve al circless 








in all grades of sewing. ae 
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In the fifth grade the girls need their In my primary grades the children beg 
domestic science outfit. They fill their | to play games with number cards or give 
need by making the complete set. In| the multiplication table like a spelling 


a“ i es ae “eer ‘ Gey 


/ Our Teeth are 


the sixth grade the girls are expected match. Sometimes we start at the end hhis 

to mend their own stockings. They of a table instead of the beginning. | 

pring their stockings to school and take wish some of the teachers would send in ha hel} 

then home mended. In the seventh | their spelling and reading devices, espe- and 

grade the girls needed kimonos for an | cially reading. 1 think it the most diffi- You etter t an our 


entertainment. ‘They made these gar-| cult subject to teach.—LILLIAN SKEL- 
ments and wore them at the concert. | TON, Virginia. 

Hence when each grade needs some gar- ‘ 

ment they fill that need. Is not this a}, A Play Festival 
great improvement on the old method of It has always been the custom of my 





Parents’ Teeth 





all the pupils making the same article | present school to have a picnic in some IFTY YEARS ago there was 
x and eo yen _ to which to mei — _ = hh _ — little known about the care of the 
: nut it? -EDNA IX. Hoop, Wisconsin. year 1 decided to try a Play Festival. =e a 3 P . 
» j For Flag Day It proved a‘great success and since it ~4 teeth. he manufacturers of the 
. was given by a country .school of all JOE few dentifrices then on the market did 
We were preparing a Flag Day pro-| grades and ages, I thought some rural lye as best they could —and their prep- 
gram, and the pupils of the fifth grade | teacher might be helped by an account ie a aiee ~ . a so d martha “A 
had learned the poem ‘ ‘My Country,”’ but | of it. tt \ arations, in spite of grit an ruggy 
found that they recited words instead] We decided that we might have a queen OS] taste, did some good. The grit served § 
i thoughts, and cast about | and M I if it t M NY : 
of expressing 3, _ Ce nad a Maypole even if it was no ay 4 b ‘le 2¢@ i be 
7 for a remedy. The following proved| Day. We adopted pink and white for BOY, to clean teeth which never had known jj 
eifective: our color scheme, and for baskets the "ad 


them too. The medicine taste appealed 
to those who thought nothing that 


We each took drawing paper 9 by 12] children carried wooden  butter-bouts 
inches and made it into a book 6 by 9] with broom-wire handles. These we 
inches, tying it with raffia. We found | covered with pink crepe paper and filled 
magazine pictures to illustrate each im- | with wet sand in which were thrust flow- 


cleanliness, even though it scratched | 
/ 


tasted good could do good, ih 


Some. oe eo oe hq bm oe. Within the past few years people 
up from page with the picture. When the} Our Maypole (a rug pole ten or twelve pagel iy 
1 charm. — geen Pg Ber — _ rt i god ar yg - a by have come to a realization that proper 
tempte 8 stick one end of it into a small heavy ‘ —— 3 foe 
bd difficulties had disappeared.—JOAN L. | iron wheel. We used for its crown the mr of the sent pes . rn “of 
tion ‘we SMITH, Rhode Island. wheel of a small express wagon, to which wit out grit-~and t vat t le teaching o 
obtained Obtaining Interest we attached pink and white cheese cloth children to care for their teeth demands 
streamers. We heaped the wheel with 3 pleasant tasting dentifrice 
— Some teachers have a great deal of | flowers and nailed it to the top of- the \ ‘ ° : 
And so we have come to 






trouble in obtaining interest in arithme- | pole with a large spike so that it would 
tic and in spelling recitations. Here are spin easily. , ; ; 
afew methods that helped me and may | ‘The queen’s chariot was made of an 
help you. old buggy with bed and running gear 
Inarithmetic recitations when interest | papered white and the wheels (low cul- 
seems to be lagging, I say to my class, | tivator wheels) wound with flowers and 
all of a sudden and without the pupils | leaves. The seat was removed and a 
knowing what is coming: ‘‘How many chair draped with white put in its place. 
fours can you makein a minute? Ready. The bed was heaped with leaves and 
Start.’ I time them and at the end of | flowers. 
the minute I have the pupils count them The girls wore white dresses with pink 
and write the correct number they have | sashes. Each boy wore a sash of pink 
written on the board in a place all can | cheesecloth. ey 
see, This exercise is generally conducted | |The program was preceded by a picnic 
on the board. If one exercise does not | dinner, after which the audienée, con- 
bring results 1 repeat the exercise sev- | sisting of the patrons and friends of our 
eral times with other figures or letters | school, seated themselves on a hillside 
as the case may be; then gradually overlooking the field which we had 
branch out into the lesson. ‘This exer- | selected for our play. 
cise creates not only interest but de- First came the queen on her chariot 





Here then is 


A Real Dentifrice 












velops rapidity and: punctuality. Try pang eye m4 ae a. who i 

it in all your grades and you will be! driven by four cheesecloth reins. er ; infea — 

surprised = the result. , the chariot marched the rest of the school T cleans thoroughly, safely. There Is no 
which In arousing enthusiasm in spelling, I | in double y aoe v9 — — druggy” taste—it is not over-medicated, 
hs and say to the pupil at the head of the class, | up in front of the audience, they haltec tr — on es 
ructor, “What is Angin in the lesson?’’ That | and the queen was assisted to the ground Over medication ” frowned —— 

pupil spells it, and pronounces another | and — with great reign After by dentists and their patients, A 
Plans, word; the next pupil spells it, and so on| that we had dances, games, and races a oe 2 eee es 

through the class until all the words | and, last of all, the winding of the May- pleasant taste 1s recognized as an 
nal In- have been given or until the pupils can -— followi — wile advantage in starting young people 

think of no other words, after which the | The following is the program, taken wives , yon eae 
Smith. teacher may pronounce the remainder of | from Hofer’s ‘Singing Games,’’ Lam- on the road to Good Tee th Good 

Health. Ribbon Dental Cream is 


the words. The teacher may vary the | kin’s ‘‘Suggestive Physical Work’’ and 


- Ps . m™ etait -Prims Ie ¢ ‘in : 
method and find interesting ways. The | Normal instructor-Primary Plans, May, an easy riding vehicle on that road. 




















Plans, a are seldom obtained from a dull | 1915. 
class the first time this method is used, | Crowning of Queen School Teachers, Mothers 
imary but if a dull class is told that this | Grand March (with baskets) 5 : 
method will be used at the next recita-| Dunkirk Chimes (Dance) Grades 1, 2, 3 and Dentists 
April, tion they will generally be ready for | Looby Loo (Dance) Grades 1, 2, 3 
it—CLARENCE BAKER, Pennsylvania. Farmer in the Dell (Game) School urge a care te we by 
. Overall Race Boys young people to avoid years of re- 
yang A Blunder Box and Some Games Rope Jumping Grad m. ° rls gret lateron. We do not go so far as the 
| Uni- We have a Blunder Box where the | Butterfly Dance rades Bo & New York Times which said in an editorial: 
-essed children put all the grammatical errors | Sack Race _ Boys Bie alli rcretioetgtentirgtar yom ae 
tween that they hear during each day and I Norwegian Dance School and throat ure swollen and germ-daden, 
nting open it on Friday afternoon. The name | Maypole Dance _ School Gapeh am biake Whee be foube on the 
m4 . eed party is attached and as —TACIE HALL, Illinois. \ if you are one 3) Na backhoe, fuilsto hear his name when 
rticle read the blunder he is required to cor- Fun f . | . Jooking for < called upon, is bowed by defective breath 
‘ . ° r Rainy Recesses who are ‘tne without ing,and is pained in digestion, Ile be 
pub-, rect it. As a recreation in any spare i Aficient dentifrice wy/ho comes a truant, rebellious and a iar, 
cle of minutes we have a guessing game in| 1. Funnel and Ball Game. Make one- Se aeckay” taste, (Ty Give him an oral « Jeanaln "and completo 
eded, which the children take the greatest de- | inch balls of worsted. Tie one of these a acme Imasticalory repalre and yOu begin to take 
ycho- light. One child thinks of a fruit, tree | by a long string to apaper funnel. ‘Toss ye BE OT him w gentleman aud a seholar,”” (‘The 
or vegetable and gives the class of the | the ball as high as the string will go and ‘ wi 
stem object. ‘The children ask questions con- | catch it in the funnel. : We quote this, although we do not agree 
ine ie a me M8 pres he atl orl 1 - —"¥ ser cea pn Ponsday that neglected teeth necessarily make a child 
m It good to eat?’’ until they can guess | dows. e best ¢ > ‘ ’ 
The by his answer what it is. We have lots | kimo pictures. untruthful. But we do say that good teeth 
; this of fun and incidenially learn a good| 3% Reed Hoops. Cover short pieces of are necessary for good digestion, and good 
a4 gtd using a history character ~ bat- — oo — pe Bo gf digestion is necessary for good health. 
raft- rariver or city instead of a fruit, | gether. Choose sides, making Six CAli- -nefi 
pat- ete, city ‘matend of & frui > on each side to play the game. ‘Toss You benefit personally, and set a good 
part We have another history and geogra- | the reed hoops over the doorknob. Or example by caring for your teeth with this 
de & ' Phy game that the children beg often to | let the children stand apart, each with a standard dentifrice — Colgate’s_ Ribbon 
pic: - Dlay, Leaders are chosen and they in| little hoop and a short stick of reed. Dental Cream. 
ates. turn choose their sides. Before the | Catch the hoop on the stick as each 
4 game begins each child is required to throws the hoop in the air to the oppo- Colgate & Co. (Fst’d 1806) 
88s make up his question. The leader on | site child. . ; , bd 
rad- one side asks the question of the leader 4, Ninepins of Paper. Cut two nine- Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York 
; of the opposing side. If he gives a cor- | pins of stiff paper. Slit one from top to After September 15 write ux for details of school afer we 
tion rect answer he can ask his question. If} middle. Slit other from bottom to mid- hope to make at hat tine. 
les, hot he takes his seat and the next one|dle. Place the two together at right 








answers and so on. angles so they will stand. Make six 
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more. Roll a marble and try 
the Jittle toy pins. 

5. Jewelry from Strips of Paper. Paste 
a ring and color a jewel for it. Makea 
bracelet, stick-pin and hat-pin. 

6. Soaked Peas and Toothpicks. 
to make furniture. 

7. Pin Show. Use a sixteen-inch square 
and make a box with a cover. Makea 
door in the front or side. Put a little 
paper ‘‘show’’ inside. (1 bring a large 
amount of tiny pictures cut from the 
backs of magazines for this.) Pass pins 
to be used as admission money.—LUCILE 
HAZARD, California. 


Bits of Help 


For a short rest period after work re- 
quiring close attention, I often give my 
pupils an outdoor run, around the school- 
house or to the fence and back. ‘They 
are back in less than five minutes, ready 
for work again. Sometimes I say, *‘Stand 
and rest.’’ Then they stretch, lean over 
to touch the floor without bending the 
knees, swing on the desks, etc. The 
stretching alone is a great relief after 
work at the desk. My pupils greatiy 
enjoy singing rounds, and we often use 
these for short rest periods. 
they greatly enjoy is ‘‘Magic Music. 
One pupil is sent out of 
some object in the room is chosen for 
him to find. When he approaches it we 
sing softly, when he goes from it, loudly, 
until, guided only by the music, the 
chosen object is found. 

I have found that 
more easily and thoroughly 
means of a five-cent scrubbing brush, 
than by the old way way of patting out 
the dust. If a small basket is used to 


Use 


” 


erasers are much 


gather them, the work is quickly and 
pleasantly done. 
Various articles for schoolroom or 


playground use may be secured by col- 
lecting and sending to the manufactur- 
ers, the coupons or signatures which 
come with several food packages. The 
children are glad to bring these from 
home, and should themselves write the 


letter ordering the desired premium, the 
being chosen for mailing. -— 
MATTHEWS, Maryland. 


best letter 
STELLA M. 


to strike | 


A game | 


the room and | 


cleaned by | 
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An Arithmetic Game That Inspires 


Previous to the study period arrange 
a slip of paper for each member of the 
, class. On each slip have written the 
numbers and pages of two or three ex- 
, amples selected from the review pages 
of the textbook. Have each slip num- 
bered. On the backs of them may be 
' written such a line as this: ‘*Who holds 
me is a lucky fellow.’’ For an extra 
difficult problem may be written, ‘‘Work 
me correctly, and be monitor tomorrow. ”’ 
The pupil holding Slip No. 1 works it, 
| places the slip on a file on the teachers’ 
' desk and calls for Slip No. II, then III, 
/1V, ete. After a given time, call the 
class to order and begin lesson. The 
pupil having the greatest number of slips 
to his credit is given the honor of win- 
ning the game. ‘Try it, and watch the 
usually dull and lazy child work. 
The game also can be used with good 


| results in other classes by substituting 
questions for examples. ‘The busy 
teacher may let two or three reliable 


pupils prepare the slips for her. After 
the game has been played once they will 
gladly do all necessary work in order to 
play again. —A. L. T., Mississippi. 


Japanese Program 


As the fourth grade had just com- 
pleted ‘‘The Japanese ‘Twins,’’ in con- 
nection with geography and were using 
Japanese brush work in the drawing class 
we thought it would be pleasant to have 
a Japanese program. 

Just then along came the Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, June (1915) with 
its suggestions and we decided to use the 
Japanese readings as the basis of our 
work 

We sent invitations to the patrons as 
follows: ‘‘A Japanese Program will be 
given by grade LV on Friday, June 4, at 
2:30 o’clock. Won’t you come?’’ These 
were written on thin paper and enclosed 
in envelopes made from Japanese nap- 
kins. 

The room was decorated with Japanese 
lanterns, screens, bamboo taborets and 
pictures, and the pupils in costume were 














seated on the floor in true oriental style. 





The girls wore colored kimonos, the boys 


black. 


(If time had permitted the ki- 


monos would have been made by the chil- 
dren themselves as the pattern is very 


simple. ) 


The complete program was as follows. 
Song of Greeting—Eleven Girls. 
Reading, ‘‘Country of Japan’’—Boys. 
Song, ‘‘With parasol we come’’—Four 


Maids. 


Reading, ‘‘ Japanese Children 


Pantomime, ‘‘ Japanese 
—'I'wo Girls. 


Reading, ‘‘ Japanese Home’ 


Pantomime, ‘ ‘Japanese 
—'Three Girls. 

Reading, 
—Boy. 

Pantomime, ‘‘ Japanese 
Toys’’—Two Girls. 


”?__ Boy. 
Girls Writing’’ 


’—Boy. 
Girls at Tea’ 


‘““Work of Japanese Children’’ 
Girls Making | 


Reading, ‘‘‘The Garden’’--Boy. 


fan Drill in Garden—E 


Reading, ‘‘‘he Ride’’ 
Song, ‘'In a Jinrikisha’ 


Reading, ‘‘ Feast Day’’—Boy. 
**Masa Chan’’—Eighteen Boys | 


Song, 
and Girls. 
March of the Lanterns 
—May E. HAGENBACH, 


Literary Games 


Children are 
Try these literary games 


Beheadings 


1. Behead a Scottish poet and leave 
(B-urns. ) 
2. Behead an American 


ornamental vessels. 


preacher and leave birds. 
3. Behead an American 
a sharp instrument. 


leave debt. (H-owe. ) 


5. Behead an American 


leave a drink. (H-ale.) 


Disguised Writers 


Strong and hearty. 
Very painful. 
Noisy. (Howells. ) 
Flowing water. 
Never a short chap. 
. A wild, bleak land. 
. A maker of barrels. 


NS SUR Sh 


Pennsylvania. 


always fond 


(S-axe. ) 
4. Behead an American poetess and 


(Burns. ) 


(Brooks. ) 


leven Girls. 
Boy. 
—'leacher. 


’ 


School. 


of games. 


for a change. 


writer and 
(B-rooks. ) 


poet and leave 
writer and 


(Hale. ) 


(Longfellow. ) 
(Moore. ) 


+ | “<< 
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8. Fat to fry. (Bacon. ) 

9. A sugar producer. (Caine.) 

10. A flowering tree. (Hawthorne. 
Hidden Authors 


Each of the following sentences con. 
tains the name of an author: — 





| 1. Be careful, the water is go low 
Ella. (Lowell.) ’ 
2. He sang stern,’ wild Songs 
(Sangster. ) 
3. Did you meet the young poe? 
(Poe. ) ‘ 
4. Careful, Tom! do not burn sister's 


(Burns. ) 
The car you must take goes south, 
(Cary. ) 


le 
| _ 6 


He imitates a dove’s ‘‘coo”’ pe. 
ae ( Cooper. ) 
7. See that bald, rich man, with the 
i diamond. (Aldrich). 
8. Are you a base-man, or an out. 
| fielder. (Field. ) 


9. His word’s worth more than money, 
(Wordsworth. ) 

10. Will you see 
(Milton.)—M. E. K., 


An Outdoor Lesson 


We were expected to give the dandelion 
special study and we combined the les. 
son with a great deal of pleasure by giy. 
ing it out-of-doors. The time chosen 
was a beautiful day in May. A fie 
near by lay dotted with the bright yel- 
low blossoms. Marching in a long line 
to the center of this field, we formed a 
circle. Then the children were instructed 
each to bring a dandelion plant. bearing 
a blossom and pulled up by the roots and 
form the circle again, sitting. Each 
then thought of a statement about his 
plant, no two sentences being alike. 
These were kept in writing by the teacher 
and later read aloud. After closer ob- 
servation more were added. We counted 
leaves, roots, buds, ete., each reporting 
concerning his own specimen. 

We talked about the seed, the growth, 
how it is fed, the season for blooming, 
and drew pictures of the leaves in the 
air with our fingers. Then we listened 
to a happy story about a dandelion. 
Next we tasted the bitter stem and made 


{mil 


tonight? 
Illinois. 





(Cooper. ) 





delightful. 


RED CROSS LINE 


sports—all that goes to make the cruise more popular each year. 

This trip is delightfully broken up, giving a total of 5 days in port (where the ship is your hotel) 
and 7 days at sea, giving ample time to visit the wonderfully interesting cities of Halifax and St. John’s, 
both as truly foreign as if you were in Europe. 


FINE SHOOTING AND FISHING 


Send now for handsome folder 4 giving full particulars of this cruise. 


BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


("Reduced Rates for superior accommodations during June, September and October 









NCLUDING every essential expense to Halifax, Nova Scotia, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. No cruise on the Atlantic Seaboard so novel, so healthful and so 
The splendid steamers Stephano and Florizel of the 


built especially for the accommodation of tourists, have every modern safety device, with full boat equip- 
ment for passengers and crew, together with ample deck room, cuisine of real excellence, orchestra, sea 
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curls from the flower stalks. We also | square to the center. This is for a stall. 
tested to see if each child liked butter, | Cut a window in the back. Place tiny 
py throwing the reflection of the blossom | strips of raffia on the floor for hay. 
color under his chin. Then, with the | Make a clay or paper bucket for water. 
class standing, the teacher recited the Fold a tray for food. From a square of 
poem beginning “There's a dandy little paper color and fringe a pretty blanket 
fellow who dresses all in yellow,’’ after | for the paper horse. 
which all marched very happily back to| A boy may own the horse and rent it 
the schoolroom hoping to have more out- out by the day or he may lend it to 
door lessons. -B. M. CALDWELL, New | friends. But every time the horse goes 
York. out of = = mt —o sony - 
. given for ‘‘Dobbin’s care by day anc 
Geography Devices night. We play often that the owner 
1. Cut out geographical units, such as | goes away on a trip and leaves the horse 
Italy, Africa, the Scandinavian Penin- to a fine little boy to take care of. Let- 
sula, Florida, Maine, and others easily | ters are written back and forth. —-LUCILE 
recognized, = — pogo tag drawing | HAZARD, California. 
aper. Number each one and paste on . 
ieee sheet of black paper. Fasten Coloring the Number Table 
this on the wall, then have a guess- In the September number of this 
ing contest. The one who has the long- | magazine (1914) I found the table 
est correct list of names is the winner. for teaching the number combinations 
9, This device may be used in two] and cut it out, thinking I might use 
ways. In the case of advanced pupils | it, and a few days later it occurred to 
let them look up geographical names | me that I could, by the use of colored 
which are also the names of common ar- | chalk, work out a scheme so that it 
ticles. For lower grade pupils give each ; would be of still greater advantage in 
alist of names and let him fill out with | teaching the combinations to my first 
the location of the place and the name | grade children. 
of the article that bears the same name, I taught the combinations of 1 and 1 
thus. ; 2 and 2, 3 and 3, 4 and 4, 5 and 5 so that 
prussels city in Belgium carpet the children knew them thoroughly and 
China = country in Asia crockery could give the answer when I held the 
Morocco country in Africa leather number cards. I then drew the table on 
Canary islands near Africa bird the board, placing the 1 combinations on 
Shetland islands nearScotland pony the lower line and the others on the 
|imburger city in Germany cheese squares as suggested in the table, but 
Cologue city in Germany perfume using different colored crayons—making 
the combinations which, united, formed 


Malaga city in Spain grapes 5 
Bologna city in Italy sausage the same number in the same color. By 
Malines city in Belgium maline holding a ruler diagonally across the 


net to catch fish | Squares the children were able to tell the 
number of combinations of that particu- 
lar number inasmuch as the number of 
combinations was identical with the 
number of squares in the line. I point 
to any combination and the children give 
me the answer. If they fail to respond 
readily I point to the combination in the 
lower diagonal square that is the same 
color, and they answer readily. I then 
teach 6 and 6, 7 and 7, 8 and 8, and 9 and 
9, and place them in the table, and it is 
an easy matter to teach the others. | 
change the colors often so as to prevent 
any particular color connection. After | 
think this is thoroughly learned, I shall 
place the table on the board and use 
white chalk only. I have tested the pu- 
pils’ knowledge by the use of number 
cards and have never taught my num- 
bers so easily. Other teachers who have 
visited my room have become so inter- 
ested in the results obtained by the use 
of the color scheme in connection with 
the table that they have decided to use 
it themselves. I hope my suggestion 
may help some other fellow-worker who 
teaches forty-five combinations to first 
grade children, if they have not already 
used it. 

I also make ‘‘puzzles’’ for my children 
by writing a familiar word like ‘‘letter’’ 
on a sheet of drawing paper, cutting it 
in pieces and giving it to a child to put 
together. You will be surprised to find 
how soon pupils doit. If the word is 
rather long and difficult I put the apper- 
ception card before them to use as a 
guide. -MABEL Kk. Davis, New York. 


Seine river in France 

Delft city in Holland china 
8. A good way to give a test upon the 

jocation of cities, rivers, ete, is to trans- 
fer the outline of a continent or coun- 
try by means of carbon paper to a large 
sheet of drawing paper. Have the class 
trace in the rivers, cities, mountains, 
etc. On the first time that this is tried the 
pupils may place Vienna in Portugal and 
the Ganges river in northen China, but 
if this method is followed they soon be- 
come able to locate the rivers and cities 
with a fair degree of accuracy. 

4, Geographical charades. Have as 
many geographical names represented 
as there are desks in the room. Put the 
representation of one geographical name 
on each desk. Some that may be used 
are: 

Haiti—some hay and some tea. 

Indianapolis—picture of:an Indian, an 
apple and the letter S. 

Japan—letter J and a pan. 

Red Sea—letter C cut out of red paper. 

Black Sea—letter C cut out of black 
paper. 

’ Tiber—a necktie and a sand burr. 
Turkey—picture of a turkey. 
Buffalo—picture of a buffalo. 
Belfast—picture of a bell and a_ boy 

running very fast. 

_Tripoli—three letter E’s (triple E).— 
ELEANOR DAVIS; Minnesota. 


Answers to Our Questions 


‘How can we induce our pupils to 
gain the will to work?”’? This has been 
successful in one instance. 

As soon as the special case in 2A class 
comes into the room at nine o’clock, ask 
him to step, please, to the side board. 

ell him you need his help in teaching 
the 2B class. Is he willing to be the 


A Unique Entertainment for Closing 


Our highest grade wished to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary at our annual 
school play this fall. The entertainment 
arithmetic monitor? Then have him | Was givenin the high school hall and the 
draw horizontal lines. Upon the top following pantomimes between the acts 
one write a line of 2s spaced. Place one | Were highly applauded. 
of the following numbers below-—8, 6, I. Nero Fiddling as Rome Burns. ‘The 
ete, Write the answers gained by ad-| hall was darkened and as the curtain 
dition for the 2B’s to copy. And so on, | rose Nero was playing the violin (tune- 
teaching him by getting him to teach | lessly) in a very energetic manner. He 
others, It has been my experience that | was draped with white sheets, as were 
standing is better than sitting for many | his chair and the huge box that was his 
children and so I eall this plan, ‘‘Stand-| throne. Burning Rome was portrayed 
ing Room Only.’? by aquantity of paper burning in a dish- 

One Way to Teach Kindness to Ani-| pan directly in front of Nero. Beside 
mals: Fold the opposite sides of a large | representing the burning city it gave 


Three Hundred Books at 5¢ Each ::«: 


— are given in list of the Instructor Literature Series. All of these books are 
ct selected or prepared for school use. ‘They furnish the finest assortment of 
stplementary Reading for all Grades. ‘Tried in thousands of schools and con- 
ores growing in favor. Every school needs books of this sort. They are 
bn 4 useful in the well equipped graded school of the city or the one-room 
papi’ of the rural district. They enrich the course of study and add to the 
cloth § interest and advancement. 200 of the 300 titles are also supplied in limp 
g at 10c per copy. See full graded list on page 12. 
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Spending Her 
a, Own Money 


2) 
* This is a Story of 
Two Teachers 


Last July we received a letter from Teacher No. 

1. She was in a hospital, recovering from an opera- 

tion for appendicitis, performed on June 2. In her let- 

ter she said: 
“I am in the hospital, and am using up my money, 
which had been saved for other purposes, 

What a sad confession! After working all year to accum- 
ulate a little surplus, how distressing it is to have it swept 
away by some unforeseen and unpreventable occurence. 

And how unnecessary! [low different her letter from one written 
us last autumn by teacher No. 2, while convalescing after a throat 
operation, that had kept her from work for a considerable period. 
This teacher’s letter was one of appreciation, for she was spending the 
$360 received from the T. C. U., instead of her own money. She wrote: 

“This makes it possible for me to begin my school year 

free of debt, whereas, if [ had not been protected, I 

should have had $360 to make up out of this year’s salary. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters will pay you $50 a month 
for loss of time caused by Accident or Sickness, $1,000 to 
$2,000 for accidental death, and many additional benefits, 
all fully explained in our booklet. Send a postal for 
full information. 

Get in Class No. 2 before something happens, 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
100 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
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My! How interesting 
teacher makes our geog- 
raphy lesson since her 
visit to Colorado. 


-That is what the pupils will say, 
and instead of a commonplace 
affair, the lesson will be vitalized 
by pictures painted from mem- 
ory, of a happy mountain vacation. 


Go this summer and go on the 
Rock Island’s famous train— 


“Rocky Mountain Limited” 
daily from Chicago. Other trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 


Superb Dining Car Service 
Write today for interesting liter- 
ature explaining in detail what to 
see and do and the approximate 
cost. Excursion fares daily via 
Rock Island Lines after June 1st. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Room 723, La Salle Statioa 
Chicago 
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Island 
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the white-robed figure. 

II. Eliza Crossing the Ohio, 
from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’) 
dressed in tattered clothing and carrying 
an old pillow doll took the part of Eliza. 
As the curtain went up she rushed 
screaming and sobbing across the stage 
jumping from box to box, which had 
been placed on the stage in a zigzag 
fashion to represent floating ice. Eliza 
called forth much laughter by stepping 
on the edge of one box and stumbling 


blindly on. Boys barking behind the 
scene added to the amusement. 
III. Ben Hur Chariot Race. Two 


small express wagons driven across the 
stage by boys who stand erect in them 
and go through the motions of wildly 
beating their horses and urging them on. 
The horses are four boys on hands and 
knees. Near the center of the stage 
Messala’s horses make a frantic plunge 
and overturn the chariot. Shouting mad- 
ly, Ben Hur reaches the goal and wins. 

The older children, who are just at the 
age to look down on anything ‘‘little-folk- 
sy’’ and want something funny, entered 
into these pantomimes most heartily. —A 
TEACHER, Vermont. 


Seat Work for Rural Little Folks 


At the beginning of the school year 


only one of the primer classes could cut | 


out pictures without spoiling them. I 
brought a year’s issue of a household jour- 
nal and let the pupils cut out the advertis- 
ing matter every afternoon for ten min- 
utes or more during the first month. Just 
at that time the schoo! board got an en- 
tirely new set of maps and were going to 
burn the old ones. I conceived the idea of 
cutting them up and using them for 
scrap-books in which the primary pupils 
might paste their pictures. I told the 
children that only those who cut out 
good pictures could make a scrapbook, 
and the cutting improved wonderfully. 
Every Friday afternoon when the rest of 
the school is doing raffia work or paint- 
ing they paste their pictures. 

Their pictures were not very straight 
at first and everything was mixed to- 


(taken | 
A girl | 
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sufficient light for the audience to see! ject, but the work steadily improved, 
and now the children put their animals 


on one page, their ladies on another, etc. 


Our next book will be a house book. 


| on one side and paper on the other. 


| On the first page we shall paste a house 








vether regardless of size, color or sub 


and on each succeeding page take a 
single room. For instance, for the din- 
ingroom we paste a picture of a dining 
room at the top and underneath the furni- 
ture that belongs to a dining room.— 
PEGGY VON GARRES, North Dakota. 


Our School Garden 


My agriculture class consisted of four 
boys and four girls. We talked over the 
idea of having a garden and the class 
were very eager to try it. 

A neiyvhbor boy ploughed a plot of 
ground next to the fence in the school 
yard, eighty feet long and ten feet wide. 
We divided it into individual gardens, 
each eight by ten feet. 

During the noon hour, and after work 
was finished, the pupils worked on the 
ground, spading and leveling the soil. 


They carried uniform sized stones and | 


marked off each garden. 

Along the fence, we planted sun- 
flowers, and in front of them marigolds, 
nasturtiums and other flowers. This 
flower background gave an air of state- 
liness. 

ach pupil brought seeds of the vege- 
table he desired to grow. We planted 
lettuce, radishes, carrots, beets, and other 
table vegetables. 

During the dry weather the pupils 
watered their plots, and when the weeds 
began to come they carefully pulled 
them out. 

In the last month of school | gave each 
in the class five extra points in agricul- 
ture, first extracting from each pupil a 
promise to watch the garden during the 
summer months. In September we 
gathered the best of each garden and 
exhibited the products in a corner of the 
schoolroom. 

During that month, the boys carried 
fertilizer from a neighboring farmhouse, 
for the garden. At this point we studied 
the chemical fertilizers and compared 





These books are very strong, having cloth 





them with manure, wood ashes and dead 
leaves. 

We shall plant another garden this 
spring, and the best of the harvest will 
be exhibited at the district and county 
fairs—E. ‘l'., Wisconsin. 


June Lessons in Citizenship 
(Continued from page 15) 
had was that of my individual responsi- 
bility to God. Add to that one’s indi- 
vidual responsibility to his neighbor and 
we have the whole duty of a citizen. 
—Daniel Webster. 

The worth of a State in the long run 
is the worth of the individuals composing 
it. 

He was the bravest citizen of Rome 
that did most love and best serve his 
country. 

After what I owe God nothing should 
be more dear or more sacred than the 
love and respect I owe to my country. 

If you would convince a man that he 
does wrong, do right. Men will believe 
what they see. Let them see. 

No man ¢an do right unless he is good, 
wise and strong. 





A straight line is the shortest possible 
in citizenship as in mathematics. 


There is always room for a man of 
force and he makes room for many. 
Society is a troop of thinkers and the 
best heads among them take the best 
| places. 





| He who reforms himself has done more 
| toward reforming the public than a crowd 
| of noisy, impotent. patriots. 


Every human being has a work to 
carry on within, duties to perform 
abroad, influences to exert which are 
peculiarly his, and which no conscience 
but his can teach. 

Responsibility walks hand in hand with 
capacity and power. 





By moral power we mean the power of 
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a life and a character, 


the power of 
and great purposes. Bood 


Civic enthusiasm is the 


great nursery 
of genius. 


Of the whole sum of human life , 
small part is that which consists of, 
man’s relations to his country and his 
feelings towards it. 


Our country’s welfare is our first con. 
cern, and who promotes that best Proves 
his duty. 


That State is best ordered where the 
wicked have no command and the Zo04 
have. : 


Always vote for a principle, though 
you vote alone, and you may cherish the 
sweet reflection that your vote is never 
lost. —John Quincy Adams. 


Nothing is politically right which ig 
morally wrong. —D. O‘ Connell. 


Responsibility educates, and politics jg 
but another name for God’s way of teach. 
ing the masses ethics, under the re- 
sponsibility of great personal interests, 
— Wendell Phillips. 


Composition 
(Continued from page 46) 


reflecting on the nature of his error jf 
the whole thing has been filled in cop. 
rectly by an over-zealous teacher, A far 
better way is to make some check or 
sign in the margin, leaving the pupil 
to identify and correct his particular 
mistake. Exchanging papers among 
pupils will facilitate this work, and it 
may be well to let two or three pupils 
work together in the correction of 4 
single paper. Although the pupils may 
miss some errors entirely, the correc. 
tions they do make will be worth in. 
finitely more to them by reason of their 
self-activity. 


| Life should be full of earnest work, 


Our hearts undashed by fortune’s frown; 
Let perseverance conquer fate 
And merit seize the victor’s crown. 
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THE PICTURESQUE 
ALL-WATER ROUTE 
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Lawrence rolling 














In this unique pleasure trip, every hour has its revelation 
of beauty, grandeur and historic interest—the fairylike 
Thousand Islands, the thrilling descent of the marvelous 
rapids, the famous old cities of Montreal and Quebec, the 
stupendous Capes “Trinity” and 
“Eternity” on the Saguenay 
River,and then the broad expanse 
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The grandest trip in | 
America for health and 


Z one se recreation. 800 miles 

S553 °F achine Rapids : 

~“Coteau Rapids of lakes, rivers and 
rapids. . 
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Wax, i > ~_” DRIA Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels, “The Manoir | 

F a CLAYTON Richelieu’? at Murray Bay and “Hotel Tadousac” 

LAKE f at Tadousac. | 

4 o . 

ONTARIO Fares from To Montreal and return ‘ E $18.55 { 

: T bec-and ret ; ; ' 25.90 ; 

TORONTO a EN i Niagara Falls: To Saeoeoay Fiver pa return ; A 34.55 | 
_ R >. Send 6c postage for illustrated booklet, map and guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, 

: *, ROCHESTE if Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, 17 R. & O. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. | 
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er of Zo0d 
Miss Lee’s Flower Garden you are Miss Lee’s little Bouncing Ket, 
At nursery (Continued from page 16) i let him hunt. for you the next time 3 
cnet te ENJOY YOUR VACATION 
, “Well,” began Miss Lee, ‘*Betty,| ‘* ‘He will find you right in the middle : in 
n life yy rightly named Beatrice, was one of my | of my flower garden here and if you sit 
Sists of g qrious ones. Like the flower for which | very still, with this bit of blue on your 
y and his [named her, she would spring up here | shoulder, I just know he will say: ‘Why! 
and there and all over. When passing | there’s my little Bouncing Bet.’ ”’ | " 
first con. pencils she would stop on the way to| ‘‘And did he come, Miss Lee, and did| re: 
St proves examine a necklace or a string of beads | he find her?’’ questioned Miss French, 
belonging to her best friend. her eyes beaming with interest. 
‘ ‘Betty,’ 1 would question, ‘where are ‘Indeed he did; I happened to know 
pre the ou going?” ; we he was in the building, and so I slipped 
€ good “This way, Miss Lee, it’s just as | out of the room to tell him my little plan. 
near;’ and away she would go, When he came in he looked all about the 
2, though “Slight noises attracted her. Though | room as if in search of some one, and 
erish the knowing well that she could not. look out | then said wonderingly, *Miss Lee, where 
ay over the window-ledge, she often rose | is—’ and then spying her in the center of 
i unthinkingly to do so. On ene such oc- | the room, said ‘Oh there she is! There 
casion I said, ‘Good-by Betty.’ is my little Bouncing Bet.’ Betty 
which jg “She turned oh, so quickly, and sat | chuckled with delight, then in a burst of 
down, disconcerted by the nods and | happiness ealled out: ‘I’m right in the 
rolitics jg chuckles of her classmates who had seen middle of the flower garden, Mr. Moore, 
of teach- and understood. just bouncing with joy.’ : 
the re. “But one day, one long-remembered And there she sits to this day, sweetly 
nterests, day, the superintendent came. He was | unconscious of her new charm, and she } 
talking over the work and the ability of ; has developed such a spirit of helpful- 
the class as a whcle and some of the] ness that verily I should hardly know 
members in particular, and asking, | how to get along without my little 
‘Would Prue get through? What are the | Bouncing Ket, and she is ‘going to pass.’ sual Ow te aa aS 
smali Davie’s chances? Is there any way “*Some other time,’’ added Miss Lee, : Piba's : 
of awakening Jamie’s dull mind to a! as she rose to go, ‘‘I will tell you about Tourists Viewing Gateway to Denver’s New'Mountain Parks, 
} error if ee ae of his phy 2 steel Has he | the child who taught me patience, my | me ix “ 
in cor- any?’ and questions of like nature. sleepy little Poppy. S d P al T h 
r. A far “All at once J discovered Betty by our ‘“But what pe Pete—your aggres- uperinten ents ea rincip S--- 1€ac ers 
heck or side, mouth agape, and blue eyes fixed | sive little Pete? Shall we classify him need an outdoor life vacation after.10 months of strenuous school 
he pupil wonderingly on the superintendent. | tonight before we go? Tell me some of work. Denver, the gateway to nine National Parks, offers an ex- 
articular From one corner of his eye he spied her. his most aggressive points and also some , ‘ceptional opportunity this year for nature lovers to enjoy the most 
among Without moving or in any way noticing | of his most progressive ones. He will : wonderful mountain scenery in the world in DENVER’S NEW 
, and it her presence, he went on with his ques- | certainly classify somewhere. It never MOUNTAIN PARKS, “the Heart of the Rockies,” close to Denver. 
@ pupils tioning : _, | fails, Ah, yes,”’ as Miss French named )Visit the ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (ESTES). Take 
om of a “And how about the pretty little girl, over the characteristics of her small your choice of 38 Auto, Rail, and Trolley scenic, MOUNTAIN 
pils may Miss Lee, _ always nae n pe specimen, ‘‘I believe you will find him to ‘CLIMBING and CAMPING 
correc: Beatrice — Beatrice — E]well?— yes, | be a flower worth cultivating. I wil! ‘TRIPS, including 14 one- 
orth in- that is the one. Will she goon? Does | think over these points and we will place day a ee ieree that WRITE TODAY FOR 
of their she have any time to study and feed her | him later.’’ have made Colorado fam- FREE PICTURE BOOK 
od pa re ne aoa. nea ous, Mountain Trout Fish- “One Day in DENVER’S NEW MOUNTAIN PARKS"; 
su , Jus 2atCn a se) ° i educed rates on all railroads, Denver is 
li of surprise and pain in Betty’s eyes, and Keeping the Schoolroom Neat a vein in Op den pe in America that owns a Mountain Ss 
: frown; age gee r her —— — By Anna Mae Messer 2 sna Les, See na ed ees he en ee 
engl like atiash, “I felt it ’ During the first few months of: schoo! where to go, what to see, aaa THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
mn. it is generally no trouble to keep the chil- how to get there. 706 Street, » Cole. 


should be said,’ he explained to me, ‘for 4 : : 
; ' oa dren interested in the work of keeping 


itr’ the child’s own good.’ eute 
“I found her five minutes later in the the schoolroom neat and attr active. In 
] fact they seem to enjoy it; but since it 


yard, sobbing out her troubles to the |; Sale : : i saab ieileseietaeaaaananseaiueitseneaaaaeieattaiaieaeaimataaies 
Sg = tp ag eel "a wong aie is the nature of children to grow tired of BA  Qgg Wu 


cried the same form of work day by day, ina ~ 
“ ‘Dear little girl,’ I said, as I raised short time their interest begins to wane 


i “ms ; ac ,| and a lack of tidiness is noticeable 
ee throughout the room. It is now left to 
O better way to view the lovely scenery 
of this historic river than from the decks 


‘dear little girl, did you ever hear of a the teacher to devise some plan by which 
of a swift, palatial Day Line Steamer. 


flower called Bouncing Bet? Such a their enthusiasm may be aroused anew. 
pretty little flower, standing all straight The following has worked finely for us. 

“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 


and sturdy, and nodding a cheery greet- | ,,/here are twelve windows in my room. 

ing to all? These have been divided equally among 

‘Well dearie, some of these flowers | ™Y three grades. The most desirable 

grow in the most surprising places. | OUP Was given to the grade that made 

: Some grow in country yards where dear | the highest average in class work and 

little children play, and the birds and deportment for a week, the second best 

; 
; 
] 

The fastest and most beautifully appointed river steamers in the 

world. Built especially for daylight passenger service. ! 

Service daily except Sunday, between New York and Albany, 

All through rail tickets via New York Central or West Shore R. R. 

accepted on all boats. Orchestra; Restaurant. 

Send 4c in stamps for summer literature 


bees fan their pretty bonnets with the | £roup to the next highest. I offered no 
HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


















yy 





whir and whirl of their wings. Others prize, only agreed to ailow certain privi- 
grow near the green woods where the | !efes each month to the grade that made | 
squirrels play hide and seek among their | !¢S windows the most attractive that | 
fragrant stems, and still others grow in| month, the grade winning to be honored 
grassy fields where the fragrant breath | With the title ‘‘privileged grade. 
of the cow, nipping grasses near by, Each grade chose its windows and went 
stirs their blue bonnets till they fairly | work. The boys secured flower-pots 
quiver with delight and boxes and prepared the soil, while 
‘And then, girlie, there are some of | the girls made ready various kinds of 
these little Bettys that grow by the seed and plants; old and faded pictures 
roadside, as if wanting to see and know | hanging near the windows were removed 
about everything that comes that way. | 22d new and more appropriate ones 
This kind, Betty, soon are covered with | Were bought to take their places. The 
the dust of travel and are passed by | Windows were washed. This work con- 
unnoticed. tinued until finally the pupils themselves, 


“‘Which would you rather be, child, | brimming over with enthusiasm, divided | |< (ALBANY DAY LINE) 
the sw ‘ ata F ‘ ’| the entire room among the grades, each NS : 
eet flower that grows in the fields division to be “kept” by the grade N Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 





and woods, that causes people to say: 

Why, there’s my dear Bouncing Bet,’’ 
or the dust-covered flower whose beauty 
#8 hidden in dust and unnoticed? 

Why Miss Lee! I would rather be 
the lovely one, of course!’ 

Then darling, listen! you are my ' ar 
Sweet Bouncing Bet of the fields. You If you want to be miserable, think 
are never going to put yourself again in| about yourself; about what you want, 
the way to be noticed, or be curious of | what you like; what respect people 
other peonle’s business. ought to pay you, and what people think 

‘We will tell the superintendent that | of you.—Charles Kingsley. 


4 Many orders can be se- 
titute A ents Wanted cured at Institutes, Summer 
Schools and _ Association 


Meetings for which we assign exclusive agencies for our publications, while there 

s hardly acommunity in which several orders cannot be secured for this journal 

alone or in combination with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 

Liberal cash commission paid. Write for terms, stating whether you desire to 

st lovally or at Institutes. Teachers everywhere recognize the superiority of 
ormal Instructor-Primary Plans and readily subscribe. 
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whose windows were nearest to it. It is 
now only a short time until school will 
be out, and these little workers are just 
as attentive to their schoolroom duties 
as though it were the first day of school. 
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No Payments During July and August 


Let us send you a Genuine Underwood Typewriter 
If you are not thoroughly 


Nor do we stop here—during the vacation 
months of July and August we will not ask nor expect you to make 


are now using Underwoods that they rented 
Because of the grow- 
among edu- 


cators we repeat our extraordinary offer 

in the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This. 
advertisement appears in no other publicatlon— 
it is for teachers solely. 

Write us today for descriptive literature and a full ex- 
planation of our Special Offer to ‘Teachers. Don’t let 
this opportunity pass by without learning more about it. 

All information sent by mail—no solicitors, Address 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


[Est. 1892) 487 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


This Teacher Saw Our Special Offer in January 


Adell, Wis., Jan. 3rd, 1916 
Typewriter Emporium, Chicago. . 
Oe tace com mend one of your: Mo; 6 ndaweon 
for ut four months and have found it satisfactory in 
. Having noticec wv advertisement in the **Normal 
w-Primary Plans’’ urging teachers to take advantage of 
r, tell you of my experiences, 


co 
s teacher will find scores of uses 


‘or the modern typewriter vA, 
‘ ny person of verage intelligenc can, if they so desire, P J A /, y, 
thoroughly master t such system of typewriting by simply aay, 
following the instructions found in any ¥ { touch typewrit 
ing manual. By so doing they will ve themselves the 
heavy expense incurred by attending some commercial 
school. 

Wish you would kindly furnish me a price list of 
your typewriter ribbons by return mat 

Thanking yout e excellent machine you sent 
me, and hoping that many teachers will take ad- 
vantage of your liberal offer, Lam 

, four satisfied customer 
(Signed) Mr. B. ©, Curtiss 


Genuine Underwood Typewriter at Less Than ’2 Manufacturer’s Prices. 
need not buy at once, but rent an Underwood, then if you decide to purchase it the rental 
you have paid will be applied on purchase price. 


| Special to Teachers 


expense—in no way 
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Make Extra Money--Easy Work 


An Underwood Typewriter will serve the dual purpose of 
making your school work easier while at the same time, 


opening an avenue to Extra Money. You can make 10c 
to 20c a page typing manuscript for others, 
out that never has there been such a demand for scholarly ar- 
ticles, short. stories and photoplay scenarios as there is today. 
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VERY Teacher in America should take advantage of this Supreme Opportunity to get a 
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The Biggest Moneymaker 
For Vacation Work 


We are owners, patentees and manufacturers of sev- 
eral wonderful products. One of these is a boon, a bless. 
ing to women; it's a clothes-washing Marvel that does 
away with washboards, washing machines, etce.; no 
more back-breaking,  hands-disfiguring washdays; a 
whirlwind repeater; 200% profit; gigantic success. Kal- 
omite performs washday wonders; investigate; be con- 
vinced, ‘Se 

“WILL ORDER 50,000 PACKAGES : 
writes A. Babin of Ste Anne, Canada; he states: “Your 
Kalomite | find possesses great merits can 1 get this 
territory.”’ . A. Carignan, Quebec, Canada, | orders 
11.440 packages in 16 days; A, G. Casselberry, Williams- 
port, Pa., ordered 10,000 packages and states: "95%, of t 16 
women who use Kalomite repeat and must have more;’ 
E. H. Harvey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., states: “*Kalomite is 
vastly superior to anything in Brooklyn; rush orders for 
8,000 packages.” 

“DID 14 WASHINGS IN TWO DAYS— 
No rubbing; it’s a blessing.”’ writes Mrs, E. Brown, of 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
SUCCESS AWAITS YOU 

Our powerful co-operation means big things for you; 
large earnings; independence; a fascinating repeat 
order business of your own, 

OUR CREDIT PLAN HELPS YOU 

Means success to those who are short of money at the 
start; it enables them to get Kalomite Laundry Marvel, 
supply their customers, pocket their profits, then remit 


ous, 
sis WOMEN BUY 6 TO 24 AT A TIME 

Orders come to you; repeat orders roll in; your busi- 
hess grows and grows; profits grow larger every week. 
It’s grand, fascinating work. 

MILLIONS OF WOMEN TO BE SUPPLIED 
THOUSANDS IN EVERY COUNTY 

All of them will buy; many of them every week, 
Every man or woman who will put in their time selling 
Kaiomite Products will earn more than they ever 
hoped, Equitable Corporation, Dept. 374, 215 W. Super- 
ior St., Chicago. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That. 

[make myself hear after being deaf for 25 

years with these Artifi- 

cial Rar Drums. Lweuar 

them day and night 

They are perfectly com- 

fortable. No one sees 

them. Write me and I 

will tell you a true story, how Medicated Ear Drum’ 
rot deaf and ho: vake y 

tog yeh ed WA caake you Pat. Nov. 3, 1908" 

GEO. P.W AY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (Inc.) 

28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


WILL ADVANGE EXPENSES 


salary of S18.00to man or woman with fair education 
and good references, No canvassing, Staple line, 
Old established firm. 

G. M. NICHOLS, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Details Producers League, 334 8t. Louis, Mo, 
















AND PAY 
STRAIGHT 


weekly 


Pepper Building. 








Spring Exercises on Soil 
(Continued from page 48) 


tassium, silicon, calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, iron, chlorine. The second 
class, or those coming from the air, are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 
The nitrogen is taken into the plant 
through the roots. The other gases are 
taken in from the air above the ground. 
Plants require all of these elements, but 
each plant requires different amounts. 

We will suppose that wheat requires a 
large amount of nitrogen and a smaller 
amount of the other elements. What 
would be the effect of growing wheat on 
the same soil for several years? Farmers 
frequently rotate crops. Explain why a 
farmer practices rotation. Recall what 
we learned regarding the tillage of soil. 
Would a soil composed of large lumps 
furnish enough plant food? If it isa 
fact that one crop grown continuously 
upon the samesoil will use up certainplant 
foods, what will be the effect of growing 
different plants for many years? (Plant 
food will be lessened.) From this we 
have learned that plants may suffer for 
the lack of plant food in two ways. 
Name them. Four plant foods are gen- 
erally lacking, not all of them at the 
same time. Why not? These four foods 
are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and 
lime. Suppose that the second one is 
lacking. How would you supply it? (By 
better tillage which enables the plant to 
obtain it and by applying material which 
contains phosphoric acid directly to 
the soil.) What name is given to this 
last substance? (Commercial fertilizer. ) 
Name a fertilizer which farmers ordi- 
narily use. (Manure.) ‘ 

We hear the terms phosphoric acid, 
potash and nitrogen used frequently and 
should know something about these sub- 
stances. Commercial houses that deal 
in fertilizers are compelled by law to in- 
dicate on a tag the amount of phosphoric 
acid, potash and nitrogen which a fer- 
tilizer contains. Most of us have seen 
the old sulphur matches which are still 
used by many people. When one of these 
matches is struck a small amount of 








This white smoke is 
The phosphorus in the 


smoke is seen. 
phosphoric acid. 


/end of a match when rubbed against 
| something unites with the oxygen of the 


air and produces the white smoke or 
phosphoric acid. In commercial fertil- 
izers, the phosphoric acid is _ usually 
united with lime, and we have what is 
known as phosphate of lime. Phosphoric 
acid fertilizer is made mostly from bone. 


Potash exists in the soil, but plants are 
unable to use it until it is freed. Tillage 
and decayed vegetable matter will make 
it available for plant use. Would a rich 
humus soil need potash? Should ashes 
be used on soil, and why? Nitrogen com- 
poses four-fifths of the atmosphere. 
When humus decays, it renders nitrogen 
available for plant use. Will the plow- 
ing under of vegetable matter or the 
adding of manure add nitrogen to the 
soil? Sodium nitrate, or dried blood are 
also valuable to add nitrogen. 


How do you account for the fact that 
many farmers never use commercial fer- 
tilizers and are able to grow large crops 
by the use of manure? (Manure is rich 
in all these elements—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium.) Which kind of 
farming would be the most beneficial to 
land—stock farming or growing grain? 
It is estimated that if animals are kept 
in stalls or open pens with a liberal 
amount of bedding and the manure saved, 
horses and mules will return twenty- 
seven dollars each to the soil; cattle, 
twenty dollars; hogs, eight dollars; and 
sheep, two dollars. Figure out how 
much is lost each year for a farm when 
the manure is uncovered or heats in the 
pilee Why do farmers grow a crop 
merely to turn it under? (Adds humus.) 
What do we call suchacrop? (Green 
manure). They are also called cover 
crops, as they occupy the land when it 
would otherwise be bare. Is there an 
advantage in leaving a cover crop on 
hillsides during the winter? (Keeps it 
from washing. ) 

To show the effect of plowing under 
manure, tie cloths over the tops of two 
lamp chimneys. Fill both chimneys 
three-quarters full of fine, dry soil. In 
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one chimney put an inch of cut stray 
pressing it well down. In the secon; 
put an inch of well-rotted straw, yj 
each chimney with soil. Place bot) 
chimneys in a pan containing two inches 
of water. Note the rise of water jp 
each. Compare. Suppose that a farmer 
were to turn under a heavy sod or Jaye 
of green manure, what effect. would this 
have upon plants during a dry season? 
Should new ground be broken up in the 
fall or spring? 

To show the effect of humus and lime 
upon clay soils, take three equal portion; 
of clay and thoroughly wet them. Inty 
one work some leaf mold or humus; into 
the second work a small amount of lime: 
let the third remain as at first. Make 
three balls and put them aside for nearly 
tive hours. Which crumbles in the fin. 
gers the most easily? Put some fine clay 
inaglass of water and shake thoroughly 
Add a pinch of lime. Let stand for an 
hour and note which settles the quicker, 
Why? (Lime tends to draw the fine par. 
ticles together and humus tends to make 
the soil more porous.) Which is more 
valuable? 

To show that improper drainage tends 
to make a soil less productive, put a 
geranium pot in a pan of water and note 
the result at the end of a week. Plant 
five grains of corn in one flower-pot and 
five ina second. Place the first pot in 
an inch of water and give the second 
only enough water to keep the surface 
moist. Note the difference in growth, 
Examine the roots of the corn in both 
pots. Why do flower-pots have holes in 
the bottom? Why is grass killed if water 
stands upon it for a few days? Why do 
plants look yellow if the season is too 
wet? Name a tree that needs a large 
amount of water. (Willow. ) 

Certain plants, notably alfalfa, will 
not grow on a sour or acid soil. ‘Io find 
whether a soil is acid, alkaline, or neu- 
tral, it should be tested with blue litmus 
paper. Boil a sample of. soil in a small 
amount of water and allow it to settle 
Place the litmus paper in the soil for 
about ten minutes. If there is any acid 
in the soil, blue litmus paper will turn 
red. If the soil is alkaline, red litmus 
paper will turn blue. Neutral soils have 
no effect upon litmus paper. 





A Case of Discipline 


P (Continued from page 24) 


with its stubby little braids was visible 
as she drew out and replaced the con- 
tents of her desk again and again. Miss 
Taylor apparently did not see but when 
the order bell was struck for recess she 
noticed that the little face that came up 
to take position was streaked with the 
wiping away of tears by the dusty little 
hands. 

As the children marched from the room 
Grace left the line to return a volumeto 
the bookcase. ‘lhe door bound a little 
so that she was left alone before the book 
was replaced. As she thought of passing 
her teacher alone her courage failed her 
and she stood taking first one book and 
then another from the shelves. ‘The re- 
cess was half gone before she grew brave 
enough to look up. Miss ‘l'aylor was busy 
writing. Grace closed the case quietly 
and tiptoed towards the cloakroom, her 
head downcast, her face scarlet. She 
was almost there when she felt a strong 
arm thrown around her. It startled her. 
She didn’t want to be talked to! Miss 
Taylor had promised she would say 1 
more about it! Why hadn’t she gone 
with the rest! ‘Chen suddenly instead of 
the words she dreaded she felt a warm, 
tender kiss on her cheek and she was at 
liberty! . 

Outdoors childish voices shouted in 
glee. The teacher, her heart light and 
thankful, sat at her desk and smiled. 


In the school garden, nature teaches 
not only economy and thrift, but als 
how to gain Health, Wealth, Good Food, 
Fresh Air, Energy, Happiness. The 
child sees nature and how she works 
The lessons are truthful and there is 4 
abundance of opportunity to verify them 
in endless repetition. The false ideas, 
prevalent in young people, about wor 
ing with the hands will never take rod 
in the minds of children whose early 
ucation has embodied the proper ee 
of manual labor, such as the schoo ga 
den affords.—Journal and Educator. 
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Send this Coupon 
for Travel Books about 
California Yellowstone 
North Pacific Coast Colorado 


Practical information about the 
region you are going to visit is abso- 
lutely necessary in planning a success- 
ful vacation. You get it in these travel 

ide books. Sign and mail the cou- 

n to the address below, checking the 
books wanted, and you will learn where 
to go, what to see, how much it will 
cost. Beautifully illustrated from 
photos, these books are attractive 
souvenirs as well as guides in planning 
a profitable, economical vacation trip. 

They also explain why you should 
travel via the 


Union Pacific 
System 


=the route with heavy double tracks, 
automatic safety signals, dustless bal- 
last, which cost more than $100,000,000. 

These are exclusive ‘‘U. P.’’ features 
which, however, cost travelers noth- 
ing extra. 

In addition tothe information secured 
in the books, our travel expert will give 
you any specific information desired. 
A letter will receive most careful at- 
tention. Address (368) 


W. S. BASINGER, General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 104 Omaha, Neb. 


DONT si 
Q a Month 


The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture—adjust- 
ed to the second, positions, tem- 
k perature and isochronism. [En- 
cased at factory into vour choice 
of the expuisite new watch cases, 


19 Jewel 
aun Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 

ee handsome color illustrations of all the newest 

esigns La you have to choose from. 
Nn nd address on a_postez i 

Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. ee 


Barington Watch Co. Dept A-326,19th & Marshall Blvd. Chicago 
Comfort Indoor Closet’¢ 


Sanitary, Germ-proof, Cang 
be placed anywhere in home, A guar- B 
antee of healthy, sanitary conditions. 


SWAT, FLY BREEDING PRIVYS ea 
Have city conveniences. Germ-life killed < 
Instantly by chemicals. Emptied once a 
moth, Necds no other attention. Boards f 
Health endorse, Write for literature. B 
nis wanted—exclusive territory. 
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The Saving Grace 
By Marguerite Powell 
Curtis School, Washington, D. C. 


The other day I entered a first grade 
where the meant-to-be-pretty teacher 
was hearing a little boy of six recite: 


“The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I am sure we should all be as happy as 

' kings. ’”’ 


Now the child had a faint idea of what 
he was talking about, and an almost 
cheerful look was ready to break through, 
but the teacher sat listening like hag- 
gard patience enthroned on sad duty’s 
seat. 

Why will teachers wear that forlorn 
““chewed but can’t swallow’* expression? 
It’s because they fail to see the ridicu- 
lous. Why, I actually heard a teacher 
say the other day that nothing funny ever 
happened in her room. ‘Think of it! 
Fifty boys and girls together for five 
— and not one thing to cause a laugh. 
Why— 


‘*The school is so full of laughable things, 
Teachers should be more merry than 
kings.”’ 

Did you ever really watch Tom and 
Dick taking pains with their penman- 
ship? ‘om can’t do it unless he sticks 
his tongue in his right cheek. There it 
wiggles back and forth with every motion 
of his pen. 

They start my fun every morning at 
nine-five sharp. And that fun doesn’t 
stop. Mind you, I don’t dare laugh ‘‘at’’ 
my children, at least not out loud. ‘hey 


at once. A child doesn’t easily forgive 
being made ridiculous. Many a noiseless 
chuckle however is bound to escape. 

Here are three things that happened 
just today ina sight reading lesson. We 
were reading ‘‘ Robert of Lincoln.’’ Mary 
started off blithely— 


‘Merrily swinging on bride and weed’’— 


Here I felt forced to interrupt: 
‘*Mary, what is a bride?”’ 


Yet it didn’t seem at all queer to her 
that the bird should be hopping back and 
forth from a lady in full bridal attire to 
-a garden weed. I explained gently that 
the word was brier not bride and we 
started off again. It soon came Henry’s 
turn: 

“‘In his Quaker suit of brown’’— 


‘‘Henry, do you know what a Quaker 
is?’’ 
Now, Henry, as far as teeth are con- 





cerned is, ‘‘between the worlds,’’ and 
| his speech is naturally blurred. 
| ‘**J dunno, Mith Powell, but I kiner 


think ith a cousin to a duck.”’ 

He had learned the importance of the 
family tree in the first grade where the 
cat is cousin to the wildcat and the wasp 











FORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CO. 
2046 Factories Bidg. TOLEDO, OHIO “ 
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mmstr BRACELET FREE 





The ve ry, latest, Lightest, 
Genuine, Friendship Bracelet, 
Made of J 


ewelers’ Aluminum 


designs we will send this com- 
_— e plete 11. Link bracelet and will 
: i © 3 initials on each Lin 
Free toall sending only 25c. for engraving and adyertising. 
onogram Jewelry Co., 87 Nassau St., Dept. 16, New York 


Book on Destroying Hair 


Mesieat eek by, Prot. Hayes, A. M., M. D., late of Woman's 


** 
Cause , Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
Non-teckyate of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
+ Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. @F RIVERS 











IDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 





is cousin to the bee. At last the lesson 
was closed with little blue-eyed Charles 
telling me that a ‘‘merry strain’’ was 
when you lifted something heavy and 
were glad to lift it! 

Wednesday last we were reading 
‘‘Sleeping Beauty.’’ ‘‘The good fairy, 
upon hearing the sad news, came at once 
in her fairy chariot.’’ 

‘“Joe,can you tell us what a chariot is?’”’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am. It looks sorter like a 
dump-cart on wheels. ”’ 

Could any thing be truer? 

Then isn’t there at least a smile here? 
When the baseball season first started I 
received this notice— 


WE, THE THIRD GRADE ADDISON CHAL- 
LENGE THE THIRD GRADE CURTIS TO 
A BASE-BALL GAME THIS EVENING 
RITE AFTER SCHOOL. WE CAN BEAT 
THEM! 

Then in much smaller letters: 

‘Dear Miss Powell, please only pick out 
six because six is all we can get 
together. ”’ 

I hate to add that the score was 27 to 
Y in their favor, but then we could have 
gotten together nine. 

Fellow teachers, what I am urging is 
this: don’t wait for the big, funny things 
to happen, take advantage of the little 
grins. ‘’his is for your sake more than 
for the children’s. It will keep you young, 





| make you happy, and it will re-make the 
atmosphere of your schoolroom. 





would get embarrassed and constrained | 


‘*A lady who’s going to git married!” | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Cherries 
Cherry Sponge—a most pleas- 
ing Knox Gelatine dish. Fresh 


or canned cherries. 


Strawberries 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream— 
Strawberry Ice — Strawberry 
Coupé — are a few Knox 
Gelatine recipes for Straw- 
berries. 


Raspberries 
Raspberry Mousse —- a de- 
lightful chilled dessert for 


warm days and other days, too. 


Blackberries 
Lemon Jelly with Berries— 
easy to prepare—yet dainty 
and different. 


Pineapple 
Pineapple Sponge—Pineapple 
Snow Balls—Pineapple 
Mousse — are suggestions. 
Fresh or canned fruit. 


Bananas 


A delightful recipe is Banana 
Sponge, garnished with ban- 
ana slices. 





Recipes for chove 
found in our new book 


Knox Strawberry 


. , 
Bavarian Cream 
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OU can serve the season's fruits 
and berries in many different and de- 
lightful ways, if you use 


KNOX 


SPARKLING GELATINE 
(Granulated) 


The suggestions at the left give you an 
idea of the possibilities. Canned fruits, 
too, are used with splendid results. Here 
is just one recipe to try today: 

KNOX STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 


1g envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 

44 cup cold water. cup sugar, 

1 cup strawberry juice and pulp. 1 cups heavy cream, beaten until stiff, 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve by standing cup 

containing mixture in hot water, Strain into strawberry juice mixed with 

lemon juice. Add sugar, and when sugar is dissolved, set bowl containing 

mixture in pan of ice water and stir until mixture begins to thicken; then 

foldin cream. Turn into wet mold lined with strawberries cut in halves, and 

chill, Garnish with fruit, selected strawberries and leaves. A delicious 

cream may also be made with canned strawberries, 


NEW RECIPE BOOK 


is now ready. It gives many recipes for Desserts, Puddings, 
Jellies, Salads, Candies, et., with table-setting ideas and sug- 
gestions. Illustrated in colors, Sent 


FREE 
for your grocer’s name. Enclose 2c stamp for pint sample. 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
420 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
Yellow Package Blue Package 
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{Fg Playground Slides “Sy 
$925 to $5800 


The Right Kind at the Right Prices 


Make the youngsters of your school happy, healthy and contented by 
installing our playground apparatus. Let the boys and girls slide. 

teeter, swing and romp to their hearts’ content, 
.. boards, slides, giant strides, swings, merry-go-rounds, com- 


Our teeter 


bination frames and other equipment are built right, and 
are guaranteed to stand hard usage; correctly designed 
for strength and safety. May we send youa copy of 

our Sporting Goods Catalog No. 76N03 describing 
this line? 





Sears,Roebuck 
and Co. Chicago. 
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TEACHERS! 


Are You Looking For a Better Position? 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the 
will be returned to you uninjured. 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 


satisfaction. 


Size 24%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. 
same photo at same time, 50 cents. 


Size 14%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
same time, 30 cents. 


A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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We have exceptional facili- 
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rices quoted below. The original 

All prints are made on an extra heavy 


PRICES: 


xtra dozen made from the 


Extra dozen from same photo at 
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BLUE-WHITE: 


“‘DIRECT’FROM THE DIAMOND CUTTERS 
ATASAVING TO VOU OF 40 PER CENT 
MONEY REFUNDED IN FULL WITHIN ONE YEAR 


Per 
(Carat; 


ECKarety 





As direct diamond importers, cutters and wholesale 
Jewelers our prices are positively the lowest in the United 
States. Our big moncy-ewing 376 page Cataloe--sent ab- 
solutely free contains * onsands of almost unbelievable 
Diamond, Watch and Jewelry values. it contains the 
largest and finest assortment of diamond rincs and watches 
,ever shown--Its like having @ 
hundred jewelry stores in ycar 
home. Buy direct from the 
diamond importers, cuttere and 
wholesale jewelersand SAVEFOUR 
PROFITS. Our legal written dia- 
mond and watch guarantee backed 
by a 28-years’ reputation for hon- 
esty, quality therchandise and low 



































A few wonderful value sf 
from our 176 page Catalog 


39. 





prices protects you age! petdissatis- 

faction. We pay all transportation 

P . charges, guarantee saft delivery 

'; carat Rings...... $ 4.88 and agree to refund your money in 

', carat Rings...... 9.75 full. Send now for this Wonderful 
', carat Rings...... 14.63 Cotalog--it's waiting for you. — 


SOLID 14 Karat 
Gold Mountings Free 


Beautiful heavy solid 14K Gold 
Mountings, any size, any style, ab- 
solutely free with every diamond 








Sent anywhere 
for®landtenoft 
yourwéighbors 
names end 





$3 VALUE $ 
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14 carat Rings...... $12.50 6 addresses purchase from I. PRESS & SONS. 
25.00 Other Houses and Jewelers chargo 
¢ Proms . 4 ’ 37.50 $3 to &6--Mounting guaranteed 2 
34 carat Rings...... 37. to_be United States standard 14K Oismonds In 
small sizes 


All Standard Watches At Less 
Than Wholesale Prices. 


Tmagine buying Standard American watches for tess than your 
local Jeweler. As astonishing as it may seem I PRESS & SONS 


$2 Breet ww 1 


‘852. 





















2g a agree to sell any standard watch for less money than any other i 
. t carat Ring: i$ 85.00 concern in the United States. Don't take our word for it. Cone 
oi? carat Rings. ... 148.75 ginre yourself--Compare our prices. A 10-Year written guarantee | 
2), carat Rings.... 212.50 with every watch--No sale considered final until you are satisfied | 


+-Return-watch and we return your money. 


$ OO HAMILTON, ELGIN, WALTHAM WATCHES 
A Guaranteed Gold Filled Cases, Any Make 
7 Jewel Elgin, 25.48 SPAS. Appleton & Tracy, €17 48 


15 Jewel Waltham, #7 48 No 940, °l-J. Hamilton, $19 98 
CARAT 17 Jewe] Waltham, &8 98 No 992, 21-J Hamilton, 823.98 
3¢ carat Rings... .$ 75.00 No 924,17-J Hamilton, 29 98 23 Jewel Vanguard, 824 75 
114 carat Rings. ... 125.00 Ne.974.17-5 Hamilton, 811 98 


No 916, 23-3 Hamilton, $29 98 
00 i-d PS. Bartlett, 813.98 No 950, 23-5 Hamifton, $42.48 
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13, carat Rings.... 175. 17-3 .G..M. Wheeler 815-98 17-3 Riverside Maximus, $63 98 
10K $498 OUR PROTECTIVE ~~~~S ATALOS 
) Gold DIAMOND Mame... 
GUARANT EE ACATrESS ..--..seererersencoesee eocecccece 


names and addre 


$ 715 Our written Guarantee 
of your friends 


protects you fully, as we 
agree to refund your 
money in full any time 
within one year, if you 


Solid 
Gold 





i »' » * 
Japanese Signet Ring Prices ein oii shed Nodes 
include any two Japanese guotions of any kind, 
raised letters. The e Tings every penny returned. 
are for Ladies and Gentle- Our legal written guar- | 


2 ring size. antee gives you a whole 
men. State ring size. year to become satisfied. 








_ j 
Cor. 8th & Chestnut 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Cruise for Vacation on the Lakes) 
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The Magnificent Steel Steamship 40 
“Minnesota” to BUFFALO “Missouri” to SAULT STE. MAR 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN tnctusing and RETURN 


via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and — via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Spgs 4 
historic Mackinac Island, stopping at Mackinac Island—running the **Soo ’ River by day- 
Detroit and Cleveland, viewing both ways by light, returning via a portion of Georgian Bay and 
daylight the beautiful seenery of the Detroit the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all = 
River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points of interest. One Way $14, including meals & verth, 
of interest. Twelve-hour stop at Buffalo allows During season leaves Chicago Mondays 4:00 p.m. 
plenty of time to see Niagara Falls. One S.S. ‘Missouri’? also makes a special trip each 
way $25, including berth and meals, ‘During weck to Onekama, Frankfort, Glen Haven and : 
season leaves Chicago Saturdays 1:30 p.m, Glen Arbor, Icaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p.m. 


Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure, 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 


offer unrivaled service between Chicaco, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Ba View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac 
Island, Ludington, Manistee, Onekama, Frankfort, Glen Haven, Glen Arbor, Leland (vi aauto or con- 
necting steamer from Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay ports, Sault Ste. Marie, and Buffalo, connecting 
with all lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points. For illustrated folder and book of tours acuress 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., North End Rush Street Bridge, Chicagy, Ill. 
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Reduce Your Girth 


> Without Starving, Drugging, Sweating or Acrobaties, 


LET US SEND YOU “‘ AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 22%! 


When you see your fat disappearing you ia 
will wish to purchase. yo 40 days ig 
at our expense. rite to-day. a 


14 West 837th Street E 
Auto-Masseur Co. Dept. 11, New York City THASANLANHULACLAAAULULUAGELOYOA SONALI 








The Elegant Steel Stoamehia $2750 


Including Meals 
& and Kerth 
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Moles Disappear 


Without Disfigurement or Pain = 
SODETHEL,aspecialist’s remedy, = 
permanently dries up Moles and = 
other growths. Leaves no scar, = 
Safe, painless, nofailure, Sendfor 
free booklet giving full particulars, = 
Address WM. DAVIS, M. D., 
Perth Amboy, N. J. = 
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AGENTS $60. WEEKLY |A VACATION ON FULL PAY! 


ebinsen Tots Secbing, Wetle — All teachers, meu and women, who wish profitable 
: M employment for this summer, or who desire to give 
up teaching for a permanent business connection 
should write at once to THE UNIVERSITY FAC- 
ULTIES’ ASSOCIATION, 184 West 20th St, New York 


len, baths, tter than 


ar 
. Guaranteed 10 years, $10 @ day 
rite for free tub offer. 


onaiie made. i : 
Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., 4180 Factories Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, 


i 15 ds, folds into small roll. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


|} Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
| quired for publication, On account of limited 
| space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
| remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
| cures reply by private letter. Teachers who 
| desire outlines for debates or for essays should 
send one dollar, Address all communications for 
| this department to P. S, Hallock, Post Office Box 
| 398, Wilmington, Del. 
| 


1. What is meant by the political boundary of 
| a state? 2, In what three climate regious does 
Peru lie? A Reader, N, Dak. 
| 1. It is the boundary fixed by mutual 
agreement of adjoining states or coun- 
tries, and established by law. 2. Peru 
lies in the Torrid Zone, and has moun- 
tain peaks covered with perpetual snow. 
In consequence, it has tropical climate 
in the lowlands, frigid climate on the 
| mountain tops, and temperate climate in 
| the intermediate altitudes. 

1, What are the objections to electing a presi- 
‘dent fora third term? 2. How many votes were 
cast for presidential electors at the last elec- 
| tion? 3. Who are all of our state officers of Illi- 
nois? 4. Who are the U. S. Senators from IIli- 
nois ?—H. K., an Illinois Teacher. 

1. The policy of a president from the 
beginning of his administration is shaped 
more or less by the possibility of an- 
other term. The last year of his first 
term is apt to be spoiled when he be- 
comes a candidate for re-election. Sim- 
ilar objections apply to a third term, and 
also this, that a third term is objection- 
able to the American people because 
Washington, who accepted a _ second 
term, declined a third. 2. The popular 
vote was: Wilson, 6,293,019; Taft, 3,484, - 
956; Roosevelt, 4,119,507. The popular 
vote for all candidates combined, in 1912, 
was 15,036,542. The electoral vote in 
1912 was: Wilson 435, Taft 15, and 
Roosevelt 81; total 531. 3. Governor, 
Edward F. Dunne; Lieutenant-Governor, 
Barratt O’Hara; Secretary of State, L. 
G. Stevenson; Treasurer, Andrew Rus- 
sell; Auditor, James J. Brady; Attor- 


ney-General, P. J. Lucey; Adjutant- 
General, Frank S. Dickson; Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Francis G. Blair; 


Supt. of Insurance, Rufus M. Potts. 4. 
U. S. Senators: L. Y. Sherman, Spring- 
tield; James H. Lewis, Chicago. (Note 


'on omitted solutions, with question: Of 
| your two methods of extracting the cube 


root, since they are both founded on the 
same principle, and both bring the same 
correct result, the simpler of the two 
methods is the one to be preferred. ) 


Where was the Federal prison during the Civil 
War ¢—Trenton, Il. 

There were many Federal prisons: at 
Fort Lafayette, New York Harbor; Fort 
Warren, Boston (famous as prison for 
Confederate officers) ; at Fort Monroe; 
and Fort McHenry, where Jefferson 
Davis was confined for two years. There 
were others, of more or less importance, 
at Camps Douglas, Chicago; Butler, 
Springfield, II].; Morton, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Chase, Columbus, Ohio; also at 
Johnson’s Island, Ohio (set apart for 
officers) ; at Elmira, N. Y., Rock Island 
and Alton, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Point 
Lookout, Md., and Fort Delaware, Del. 
Two others that are mentioned in the 
records, were the Old Capitol and Car- 
roll prisons, Washington, appropriated 
to prisoners of state, and those convicted 
of disloyalty, bounty frauds, counter- 
feiting against the Government, etc. ; 
also some of Mosby’s guerrilla band. 


1. At present how many states of the Union 
have localoption? 2, Please give facts of Myrtle 
Reed’s life. 3. Also facts of Louisa M, Alcott’s 
life.—Subscriber, Newfield, N. Y, 

1. ''hirteen states, besides Alaska, 
have local option; Kentucky and Min- 
nesota have county local option; New 
York has local option in towns. 2. Myrtle 
Reed (Mrs. McCullough), novelist, poet, 
and miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Norwood Park, Chicago, in September, 
1874, the name ‘‘Myrtle’’ being her 
father’s choice, he foreseeing her future 
character as author, and judging the 
name appropriate. In 1906 she married 
Mr. James Sydney McCullough—after a 
long acquaintance growing out of her 
early literary work, and carried on. by 
correspondence,—and went to live with 
him in ‘‘ Paradise Flat,’’ the home which 
figures in some of her writings. Her 
works are popular. She was of a warm- 
hearted, sunny disposition, but subject 
to attacks of depression, in one of which 
she died in August, 1911. 3. Louisa May 
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prominent figure in the literary life of 
his generation, was born at German 
town, Pa., November 29, 1832, and died 
in Boston, March 6, 1888. She began h 
active life as teacher, writing Stories fn 
weekly journals, publishing “Flows 
Fables’’ in 1855; was army nurse during 
the Civil War; published ‘ Hospital 
Sketches’’ in 1868; first attracted atten. 
tion by her ‘* Little Women’’ in 1868, This 
was the most popular of Miss Alcott’s 
writings; other favorites were ‘An Old. 
Fashioned Girl,’’ *‘Little Men,” ang 
eé ’ ””? 

Joe’s Boys. 
Will you please print a brief biography tee 
Thaxter’s life?—-A North Dakota Teacher, ; 

Celia Laighton Thaxter, born at Ports. 
mouth, N. H., in 1836, was daughter of 
the keeper of the U. §S. Government 
lighthouse on the Isles of Shoals, and 
there much of her life was spent. In 185] 
she married Levi Lincoln Thaxter, g 
Browning scholar. She died in 1874, 
Mrs. Thaxter’s poetry is characterize 
by the reflection it gives of her quiet 
life on the islands. 

From two Subscribers : 1, Who discovered ay. 
thracite coal? Where and when was it discoy. 
ered ?—St, Clair, Pa. 2. Describe a good work. 
ing test for attribute complement.—Denhoff. x 
Dak. ats 

1, In the usual accounts, or descrip. 
tions, of the varieties of coal, these facts 
are not stated. In America, we are told 
the deposits near Richmond were dis. 
covered in 1701; mining was begun in 
1750; and anthracite coal first obtained 
in 1793. 2. An attribute complement con. 
pletes the predicate and belongs to the 
subject. It either means the same as 
the subject, in which case it is a nounor 
some word or words used as noun; or it 
has a modifying relation to the subject, 
as adjective or a word or words used as 
adjective. In the sentences ‘‘ Woodrow 
Wilson is president,’’ ‘‘ Iron is a metal,” 
‘‘Lifeis what you make it ;’’ *‘ president,” 
‘‘metal,’’ and the clause “what you 
make it’’ are noun complements mean- 
ing the same as the subject, and there- 
fore attribute complements. In the sen 
tences: ‘‘Snow is white, ’’ ‘‘ Mistakes are 
to be corrected;’’ ‘‘white,’’ and _ the 
phrase ‘‘to be corrected” are adjective 
complements relating to the subject, 
and are therefore atiribute complements, 

i, Who are the Gringoes and .why so called? 
2. What constitutes a Jingo, or Jingoism ?—0ld 
Subscriber, Delaware, 

1. ‘‘Gringo’’ (from the Spanish 
“gringo’’ gibberish) is a term applied 
by the Spanish-Americans to a foreigner, 
especially an Englishman or American, 
and is chiefly used in a contemptuous 
sense. 2. ‘‘Jingoism’’ is the policy of a 
Jingo. The latter, said to be a corrup- 
tion of St. Gingulphus, originally a call 
word used by conjurers, then a ‘‘jocular 
oath,’’ is now applied to one who boasts 
of his country’s readiness to fight, or to 
a statesman who in general favors an 
aggressive, domineering policy in foreign 
affairs. In this sense it was first used 
in England, derived from a street song, 
popular during the Turko-Rassian war 
of 1877-78. The following shows the 
origin: 

“We don’t want to fight, but by /zngo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got 

the money too.” 

1. Please give a description of the pulmotot, 
2, How do these states rank in education: south 
Dakota, Indiana, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
Illinois ?—Letcher, South Dakota. 

1. As this is an apparatus for produc- 
ing artificial respiration by forcing OXY 
gen into the lungs, it is necessarily con: 
structed somewhat on the pumping prin: 
ciple. 2. By comparison of their relative 
standing both in number and income of 
universities, colleges, and technical 
schools, number of public and private 
high schools, and public and private nor 
mal schools, besides the average daily 
attendance by public schools, IIlinols 
ranks first, Massachusetts second, then 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and South Dakota 


; ‘ is pinching me,” what 
In the sentence ‘ John is pinching nail it am 


kind of verb is “is pinching?” Some ¢ 
active-transitive verb, progressive form, whit 
others say this is not correct; that - ting 
verb, while “pinching” is a participle rela 
“John,’’—New Orleans, La. . 

The former is in accordance with vend 
ard grammatical authority; = a i ’ 
with the more recent methods of ees is 
ing such verbs. But the dita 
only in the terms applied; one isi < 
correct as the other. You area a 
to choose the one that. best agree 

the textbook you are using. 





Alcott, daughter of A. Bronson Alcott, a 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Lack of Phosphates 
in the Human Body 
causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, and are always pres- 
ent, in normal health. When severe 
headaches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss 
of memory, nervousness, and similar 
symptoms assert themselves, it indi- 
cates a probable depletion of the 
phosphates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
brain, nerves and blood with the 
necessary phosphate in a convenient 
form readily assimilated. It acts as 
a nutrient to the nerves, stimulates 
the secretory glands, and increases 
mental and physical activity. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous 
exhaustion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates 
necessary to normal conditions 
Sold by Druggists. 
Send for free Booklet, giving valuable information, 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
Providence, R. I. 
46 4-16 
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Do you want 


to make a substantial in- 


come 7 


Do you know how much 


money women make by 
shampooing, manicuring, fa- 
cial massage and chiropody? 


Susanna Cocroft, 


the Physical Culture Special- 
ist for women, has prepared 
a course of instruction by 
mail covering these subjects 
to the minutest detail 


Large Incomes 


are earned by graduates, 


Write for information 


and booklet covering our 


Professional Course 


Grace- Mildred Culture Course 
Dept.5, 624 Michigan Blvd.,Chicago 
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PILLOW SHOF, CO,, Dept. N, 154 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS, 


fortable. 


O'Sullivan rubber heels, 


White Canvas Shoes! 
‘ac Pend for free catalog describ 
Ladies ing our Hedlund Welts with rub- 
herheelsand Neolin soles for home,street 
or vacation wear, Neat, Stylish and Com- 
Also specialties in’ black 
Viei Kid unlined Comfort shoes with 





To handle school 

Salesmen Wanted (oranie sr 
pe thesummer ort hroughout the entire year, 
‘peclalties ha ve acknowledged educational value and 
Teadily sold to School Boards, 


‘ommissions and assign exclusive territory. 


SUPPHY CO., —N327 So, Market St., 


dur- 


These 
We pay liberal 
CHICAGO, Il. 
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MOVING PICTURE PLAY 


SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


oat? S80 cach, Constant demand, Devote all or 
Btart work at one ce Course is NOT re 


Details FREE. 
Publishing Co., 3502 Aulus Bldg., Cincinnatl, 0, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Juné Seat Work Suggestions 
(Continued from page 32) 


Spelling. Hectograph lists of review 
spelling words of the previous month for 
study just before a spelling match. 

Sentence Building. With single words 
(mixed) let children build original sen- 
tences to read to the class, 

Calendars. Mount a leaf from a eal- 
endar pad for copy. Give child a similar 
leaf (same month) to cut up squares con- 
taining figures; then arrange figures like 
mounted copy. 

Word Building. Write words made 
from the letters in some long word, as 
Massachusetts. 

Punctuation Exercise. Copy a para- 
graph from the board, using a colored 
pencil for each capital and punctuation 
mark. 

Number Evercise. UHectograph un- 
answered number equations learned dur- 
ing a certain length of time, to study for 
oral review similar to spelling match. 

Closing Day Booklet. Fold a little 
booklet. Write the title, ‘‘Class of 1916. ’’ 
In this copy the first names of the class. 


How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


(Continued from page 44) 








measure and drawing to represent; we 
might say, that, with language we com- 
municate form, with number we meas- 
ure form, and with drawing we represent 
and learn form. Language as the com- 
municating medium, number as the meas- 
uring medium and drawing as the repre- | 
senting medium form the mechanical 
basis of all other studies. One could not 
study geography without the aid of 
language, nor could much headway be | 
made without number, and as for form, | 
geography is composed of it. In like | 
manner, all other branches of learning | 
have for their mechanical bases these 
three fundamental studies. 

/ see, in general, belongs to draw- 
ing; J say belongs to language; I meas- 
ure belongs to number: 

Drawing: I see a post on a hill top. 
(Figure III.) | see a round ball on the 
post. 1 see grass at the base of the | 
post. I see printing on the post. (See- | 
ing and recognizing are the first steps in | 
drawing. ) | 

Number. ‘the post is four feet high. 
The ball is twelve inches in diameter. 
The post cost twenty dollars. 

Language: ‘Yhe post marks the place 
where Big Chief first saw Lake Mich- 
igan. On it is printed, ‘‘From this hill- 
top Big Chief first beheld Lake Mich- 
igan.’’ 

Thus, these three studies are not only 
fundamental but are supplementary and 
complementary to each other. 

What are the fundamental processes of 
drawing ? They are separating the diffi- 
eulties of drawing into their natural 
elements and teaching them separately. 
The fundamental processes of arithmetic 
are addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division; in very much the same way 
the fundamental processes of drawing 
are position, direction, form and propor- 
tion. Ky separating drawing into these 
basic elements, confusion is avoided and 
success not only attained but the sub- 
ject is made available for teaching even 
in the kindergarten. ‘These processes 
have been the subject of the articles 
during the past year and during the com- 
ing year will be continued. Figure V 
illustrates the fundamental elements. 

Can all learn how to draw? Yes, all 











ean learn drawing. All can learn how 
to read, to write and to speak, but few 
become fine readers, elegant penmen or 
eloquent speakers. So it is with draw- 
ing: all may learn to draw well enough 
for all practical purposes but few be- 
come artists, just as all learn prose but 
tew become poets. All can learn draw- 
ing and through it learn to grasp form 
and use drawing in the thousand and one 
ways in which it is useful. All can learn 
to use drawing sufticiently well to help in 
their studies; to aid them in their geog- 
raphy, history, botany, and nature study 
classes: to illustrate ideas and assist in 
the acquiring of a trade or a profession, 
to visualize what the eye sees and assist 
in acquiring a well-rounded education. 
NOTE:—Teachers wishing information addi- 
tional to that given in the series of drawing 
lessons will find it in a Correspondence Course, 
Address the author, D. R, Augsburg, 458 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill, 
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‘You Can Learn 


DRESSMAKING 


at Home this Summer 


Qs 
Whata N. Y. State Teacher says: 


“Iam so fascinated with my course I 
ean hardly wait to see what ccmes 
next. Itisthe most wonderful system 
lever heard of, Iam working on my 
lessons evenings, asI teach domestic 
science day times. ‘The course is just 
what 1 was looking for."’ 

Name on request.) 





you can make all 
dressmakin 
sewing an 


new meth 


The demand for teachers of sewing and dressmakin 


school, 


well paid. Hundreds make from $25 to $75 per week. 


terns, to plan and design garments of every kind-suits, 
dresses, skirts, coats, waists, lingerie, children’s or 
infants’ Clothes, etc.; how to buy materials econom- ~ 
ically, to renovate and dye properly, to make over old 
garments and hundreds of other practical things. Every 
lesson is marvelously illustrated in every detail of 
instruction. You are taught by experts with years of 
experience as dressmakers and sewing teachers, 


Send For This Free Book 


“Dressmaking Made Easy”"isahandsome 4 
64-page book, fully illustrated, telling the whole 
story of the Woman’s Institute and its courses, ! 
It is free. Send this coupon oraletterorpostal = | 
now, Be sure to state whether interested in 
home or professional dressmaking or teaching, | 

I 
| 


Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Scienceg _ 
Dept.32-F, 358 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. om 








Here is one of the most unusual opportuni- 

ties that ever has come to the school teach- 
ers of America. By a wonderfully simple 
and practical new method you can now easily 
and quickly learn dressmaking at home by 
mail, Not merely the elementary work, but 
every phase of sewing and dressmaking, so that 


LJNome Dressmaking 
| Professional Diessmaking 


your own clothes, or take up 


as a profession, or qualify to teach 
dressmaking in school or college. 
This new opportunity is made possible through 
s perfected by the 


Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences 


at good salaries is greater than the 


supply. Each year more colleges, normal schools, high schools and private schools are adding 
instruction in these subjects. Some states now require sewing to be taught in every public 
If you intend to continue teaching, by all means learn sewing and dressmaking and 
prepare yourself for the opportunities around you. As 4 qualified teacher of dressmaking you 
can advance more rapidly and command a better salary. At the same time, by making all your 
own clothes, you can dress for less than half what it costs you now. 
making as a profession and have a business of your own, 


Or you can take up dress- 
Dressmakers are always busy and 


Our courses positively offer the most thorough training for home or professional dress- 
making or teaching that you can get anywhere by any plan. And youcan get this training at 
little cost right in your own home or boarding place during spare time this summer, 


You Learn at Home to Make Your Clothes, to Teach Sewing or Go Into Business 


Through our courses you learn by easy, fascinating lessons how to draft all your own pat- 


Learn Millinery 


The Woman's Institute also offers a 
complete course in Millinery that will 


the coupon below and we will senda 
handsome book, “Millinery Made Easy.”’ 


quality res to make all your own hats, ® 
teach millinery, or Open au shop, If more 
interested in this, Check **Millinery”’ in 


——— A 


V Women's lustitute, Dept.32-F358 Fifth Ave., New York | 


Please send me one of your FREE books. I am i 
interested in the subject Il have marked below. 


C)Teaching Sewing 
CMillinery 


Specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 





TWO AGRICULTURAL READERS — 


“2 


THIS BOOK FREE 









Have Been Added to the Books of The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Stories of Animal Husbandry: 


{. Horses and Cattle (No. 270) 
{, Sheep and Swine (No. 271) 


By Prof. Charles Sumner Plumb, Professor of Animal Husbandry, Ohio State 


University. 
time give valuable lessons on the animals named. 


These books are written in a most interesting style an 
Pupils in every school inter 


ested in agricultural study should have these books. a 
OTHER BOOKS ADDED TO THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Bolo the Cave Boy (No. 256) 
Hwasa the Cliff Dweller (No. 257) 


at the same 


Both of these stories are by Katherine Atherton Grimes, author of ‘Tara of 
the Tents,’’ ‘‘Tolmi of the Tree Tops,’’ ‘‘Labu the Little Lake Dweller’’ and are 
written in the same fascinating and instructive style as these books. 


The Last of the Mohicans—Uooper (No. 259) 


Oliver T wist—Dickens (No. 260) 


These are abridgements of these famous stories in which the story is com- 
pletely told and the style of the author largely retained. 
In paper 5 cents per copy; Limp cloth 10 cents 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, M1. 











SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Fifteenth Session—June 20 to July 28, 1916 


Kpecially strong courses designed to train teachers 
Crafts, Expression, Grammar Grade Methods, 


in Primary Methods, Arts and 
Home Economics, Health Educa- 


tion, Kindergarten, Library Methods, Public School Music, Penmanship, and 


Physical Training. 
Also a wide range of courses for entrance and college 


Manual Training, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering and Languages, 
A full program of illustrated Lectures, Concerts, Plays and Motion Pictures. 


Room reservation should be made now. 
Reduced Railroad Rates. 


Rocm and board $33 to $36 for six weeks. 
4Lanouncement sent on request, 


Address BUSINESS MANAGER, University, Knoxville. 


ccceemeeieneeenanan 


Denies sSet eer 


credit, including Rural Economics, 
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Under the direction of 


Beale European Tours — 6th season 


aie a OPULAR SUMMER TOUR of two weeks 

p or more, leaving Chicago, Monday, June 26th. 

specially organized for those who will attend 

the mecting July 3-8, of the National Kducation 

Association at New York, and friends who wish to 
join them, 











Party will be in charge of competent leaders and 
officials who will provide all train and sleeping car 
facilities, stop-over arrangements, hotels, sight seeing: 
excursions, cure of bagyapye and every possible detail. 


Sight Seeing Features of the Tour 
A splendid combination of railway, lake, river 
and ocean travel features the tour, affording’ more 
scenery, more history, more pleasure and better 
service for the money than any tour ever offered. 





The very maximum of comfort at the minimum 
expense. 

Sight Seeing Features in part, include Niagara 
Falls, the Belt trip at Niagara, including the Great 
Gorge; lake and river trip from ‘Toronto to Montreal 
of almost $00 miles, thru the ‘Thousand Isles and 
descent of the Rapids (Sublime Scenery); Montreal 
and Mount Royal ; Rail trip to Quebec (Mediaeval 
World in the New); Montmoreacy Malls ; Famous Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre ; 
Charming Daylight trip thru the New England States (Pullman Service); Boston ; 
Lexington & Concord ; Ocean Trip from Boston to New York ; New York (four 
days tor N. K. A.)3 fine programs for all in the metropolis ; Philadelphia (Drive 








| CHAMPLAIN STREET, QUEBEC 


'] 

4 s : 
about the Historical Points) ; Washington, D.C. (Splendid Program); Mt. Vernon 
} (Lhe Shrine of America); Harper's Ferry ; Chicago, 

Iixtension of tickets at close of ‘Tour at Washington if desired, 

Write for prospectus and further detailed information, 

i RATES AND CONDITIONS: Inclusive price of the tour from Chicago back to Chicago 
$132.50; from Petroit $127.50; from Cleveland $125.00. 


ORGANIZERS WANTED: We wish: tocorrespond with teachers who gre in a position to 


organize groups or pit cies of assoc iites and triends for tits tour, 
“11° 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Address William M. Beale, Mer., roomeenine ad 
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Clyde E. Hulbert, Met-Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 
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If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be Inierested in This Advertisemen 
We Wake a Specialty of i 


The Development of Fiims 

Making Prints from the: 

Making Photographic  Post- 
ecards fromany sulject by reproduc 
ing from the original photo, 

Making Photographic Fniarge- 
ments from any size negative. 

AKING PICTURES is 2 most de- 

lightful recreation in Which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work neccssary 
to secure the finished picture, lurther- 
more, the facilities at the cominand of 


the amateur photographer do not always “THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” : 
permitof firstelass work and consequently the results oftentimes,are notallthatcould be desired, = 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work ina first class manner, 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly, 
The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
Schedule of Rates printed below wiil convince you that our prices are most reasonable, 
All orders are filled promptly ou the day of their receipt. 


Schedule of Rates 


























Prices for Developing Spool Films Prices for Printing 
' . Azo Prints Unmounted 
Any 6 exposure film........ Senenbehenedss pobeccexespaen OC | 9170307 of smaller. .o...ssss-.s0-e0s- dt E 
Any 10 or 12 ex vosure film ......... cece ce eeeee ee eens Boe | 2 yxd'y 3c xd!y or bt ox! it 
: BeB: BUCKS -assccssbesnoers. ve At 
s for Developing Film Packs 5x7 BE 
Fil gm oe ach ping y Post Cards, from any size fi:m, each......... AC 
uJ nek GMIVY SIZE .ccccccccseverescvccvcccccsecceces Yot 
ilm wks (any size) Post Cards 
Plates (amy Size) Gach .....cee.cceeeeeeeee eee cone eeees be Reproduced fr Any Photo 
--yrp NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages First Dozen............ veeeeee SOC 
Bea securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. Each Additional Doz. Same --$6C = 
Place ncme and address on package. Special Rates on Large Orders : 


ENLARGEMENTS : 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making enlargements from any good = 
negative and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. E 


cs All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide 2 
Prices for Enlargements 


paper and will be furnished cither mounted or unmounted as 
esired, 








SUE MOUNTED = UNMOUNTED The average negative, providing itis reasonably sharp, will = 
4x 6 25 20 give finé results when enlarged to four times its size, for ex- 5 
5x 7 40 30°50 ample,a 4x5 negative willmake an excellent 16x20enlargement, 
6Y4x8y% 50 40 The prices quoted are for enlargements from original negs 
8x 10 5 50 tives. Wien the customer is unable to supply the original nega- 
13x 12 1.00 800 tive and itis necessary for us to make a new negative from a 
il X 14 es) 100°) print or photograph, there is an additional charge of 20 cents 


125) tovourprices. : ; 

A trial order will convince you of the exceptional quality 
ofour work. Send us one or more of your favorite negatives 
and we are confident that you will be delighted with the results, = 


4x17 150 
Iti X 20 
For sepia enlargements add 25‘, 

to the above prices. 
Kemittance should accom pany a} orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 
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National Education Association 


New York City, July 3 to 8 


The meeting of the National Education 
Association in New York City in July, 
will in all probability call together one 
of the largest gatherings of teachers 
that the Association has ever seen. 
The fact that the meeting place is in the 


tion area, with its thousands of teachers 
within easily accessible distance, is one 
reason why a large attendance may 
naturally be expected. But another and 
equally potent reason is the invitation 
which this gives to teachers throughout 
the entire country to visit the great me- 
tropolis, a visit which nearly every per- 
son hopes to make some time. This is 
the first time that the Association has 
met in New York, and those having the 
arrangements of the meeting in hand are 
determined that everything shall be done 
to make it a notable gathering, even for 
an N. E. A. meeting. In addition to the 
committee appointed by the Association 
itself, composed of Thomas E. Finegan, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York; Elmer E. Brown, 
Chancellor of New York University; 
Andrew W. Edison, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City of New 
York; John R. Young, Manager Conven- 
tion Bureau of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, a general committee 
of two hundred citizens, headed by the 
mayor has been appointed to assist in 
making the meeting a big success. 
General meetings are to be held in 
Madison Square Garden, which also will 
house the Commercial Iexhibit and two of 
the section meetings. Other 
meetings will be held in the three head- 
quarter hotels, namely, the Astor, the 
McAl!pin and the Waldorf-Astoria and in 
the Washington Irving High School. In 
the latter a notable educational exhibit 
will be housed. The splendid exhibit of 


vether with all of the exhibits shown at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in the New York City Building, will 
be on view in an armory convenient to 
Madison Square Garden. 

Madison Square Garden is a bigs place, 
but in order to find room for 16,000 dele- 
gates without crowding, every foot of 
space is required, Next comes the ques- 
tion of acoustics, to spread one voice dis- 
tincily over all the acres of seats. The 
speakers at the meetings of the National 
Education Association are of such prom- 
inence that the delegates desire to hear 
every word. 

A sounding board of special design and 
measurements has been devised to solve 
the problem. It is made of piano sounding 
board wood—one thirty-second of an inch 
thick — and is minutely responsive to 
every tone and flexion of the voice. The 


center of the country’s grealest popula- | 


section | 


the New York City Publie Schools, to- | 
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All around Transformation, "Naturai Curly } 
Specially Priced $4.97. i 
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ite HOTEL BRISTOL 


122-124 W. 49th St., New York 


Teachers’ Headquarters 
FOR THE 


N. E. A. Convention 
JULY 3-8 














iia RATES 

i. . a tOOMS, $1.50 per 

Jne day for one person, 

Square 32.00 for two per- 

of Every sons, 
| Mode With Private Bath- 

of City $2.00 for one person, | 

Travel— $2.50 for lwo per. 

Subway, SOLS, 

oo AMERICAN PLAN 
PUSSES, Room with all meals 
Elevated $3.00 and $3.50 
| each person. 





Superior Resturant 
and ‘lable d°’ Hote. 


A'la Carte 


Write for Reservation of accomodations, 





$150.00 SALARY 


For 60 Days’ Work 


Or Geod Pay For Spare Time Work 
During Vacation 


Sell a Line That Repeats 


Don’t waste your time selling a worn-out line of goods 
What chance is there to sell suceesstully goods similar 
to those on sale at half the stores in town > You mutt 
have goods of superior merit and in a distinct class or 
different from those Commonly sold by dealers ul 
ugents, 

WHITE RIBBON FLAVORING sind SUMMER DRINkS 
sellin every home; several sales in each house, 


WE WILL GUARANTEE to pay you $150.00 for day? 











sounding’ board is thirty-six feet wide, 
including two wings four feet; twenty 
feet high, with an overhang or canopy 
above, eight feet wide. When it was 
completed it was tested by the com- 
mittee. By placing it six feet behind 
the speaker, after a number of other dis- | 
tances had been tried, it was found to 
give nearly perfect results. The speaker, 
whose voice was not exceptionally strong, 
could be heard in the furthest part of the 
hall. 

There is no limit to the sightseeing 
opportunities which New York and its 
vicinity affords. There are multitudes 
of educative and entertaining sights 
which, depending’ on one’s time and in- 
clination, will make one’s visit to that 
city a good portion of a liberal education. 
Flans are being made on a large scale 
for the entertainment of the teachers. 
Every educational institution in 
Greater New York will throw open its 
doors to the visitors and special effort 
will be exerted to display the work of 
each. The museums, institutions and 
gardens, at which an admission charge 
is made to the public on certain days of | 
the week, have agreed to abolish such 
charges to members of the N. E. A. | 
during the convention. 

New York City hotels are not only 
pledged to make no increase in their 
rates on account of the convention, but 
many of them alo have offered special 
reduced rates. ‘Their capacity is the 
greatest of any city in the world, and 
the committee has listed quarters for 
50,000 at an average rite of less than 





work, and give you exclusive territory and pay you 4 
liberal commission on the sales of any one you get 
help you, or will give you a big discount and chancel 
make Jots of money using only spure time. 

Write now for free sainples of flavoring and and a sample 
contract. Reserve territory you want if you are not ready 
to work. 


J. S. ZIEGLER CO. 
9 G East Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 









Japanese Novelties 


Send $1.00 for assortment of 50 Latest Japanese 
Novelties postpaid, Custom duties free. 00d 
thing for Gift, Party, Souvenir, and Trade, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Buy direct, Save money. 


mMaTSuMOTO-DO, 
Dept. 319, - - Tokyo, Japan 
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How Are You Going to Spet! 

Your Summer Vacation’ 

4 i 7 t 8 

Every year we employ teachers to represen [1 

field secretaries for our CHILDREN'S HOME rio 

Many of them make more money during thelr eye 

than they do during the other nine months 0 tion 
Our work offers unusual opportunities for travel, for La 
for making money. Write us at once stating what pasion y 
fessional experience you have had and complete informa’ 


sent by return mail, Ind. 
LEWIS E. MYERS & CO., —_ Valparaiso” 
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“YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL DO THE REST” 


MO eae a TTT ULL 


$2.50 per day for room with bath. 
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nerve time can be wsed, Wor 50s itle Ill 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 


\ WALTER BAKER & COL 
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Beautiful Gold 


Filled La Valliere - 
With Neck Chain 


# One of the most stylish and 
* beautiful of neck ornaments. 
s Allgirlsand women who like to 
beup to date are wearing La 
Vallieres. This is a handsome 
design, with cameo center and 
baroque pearl drop. Fine gold 
filled unbreakabielink chain, In 
novelty and beauty it is unsur- 
passed. Just to get acquainted, 
we will send youthis La Valliere, 
prepaid for only 50c. 

Write for Catalogue 
—illustrating newest jewelry, 
many beautiful things at surpris- 
ingly low prices, 

GRACE MFG. CO., Dept. 31, Baltimore, Md. 


nN. LULL ULL 


MEN AND WOMEN 


wanted to present a high class Educational Prop- 
osition to rural school officers. Afticle indorsed by 
leading educators every where, needed in every school, 
Work pleasant and permanent. Profitslarge. Many 
Clearing $50 Per Week, Some $100. Wetrain you 
abd furnish leads, 


Especially Adapted for 
Teachers’ Vacation Work 


Don'tcontuse this with peddling books, Corsets or 
kitchen ware, Our representatives are welcome in 
everyeommunity., Eexeclusiveterritory, Opportunity 
appoint sub-agents, Address giving references and 
experience, 

K.0, EVANS COMPANY, 600 Ludington Bldg., Chicago. 
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Turn Spare Time 
To Dollars 


You can besole agent for the 
VISIBLE 
REX STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
A brand new, $100 machine that 
xa sell for $57.50 and make BIG 
IONEY, without investment or ex 
perience, Unsurpassed merit, low 
ri Easy payments, 10 day free trial 
and 10 year guarantee will sell the y 


price. 
y ie REX 
for you. rite today for particulars. 
iter Co, Dept. 124, 28 BE. Jackson Bivd.. GHICAGO 


GET OUT OF YOUR RUT! 


pitvance yourself by taking the University Faculties’ 
hanne-Vourse, Prepared by distinguished faculty mem- 
’ rs Of several leading universities, Covers Biology, 
ology, Botany, Ast ronomy, Geology, Physics, Klectric- 
ity, Chemistry, Medicine, Law, Mathematics, Music, 
“nomics, Art, Architecture, Literature, Delightful 
tangor Vacation reading. Inexpensive. Write at ounce. 
ERSITY FACULTIES? ASS'N, 184 West 29th St., New York 

















SILKS For Dresses, Waists, etc. 
Every Style Highest Quality 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Send for free Catalog 


WIERATIONAL SILK CO., 936 Madison Ave., New York City 


WOMEN—between 25 and 35 


Porebd Wind With teaching experience who have had 
modified f college training, for position embodying a 

orm of salesmanship, in which full instruc- 
- Must be free to travel. Expenses guar- 
in. Position ultimately worth $200 to $250 


Dept. W. W., Chicago- 





ber month, 
0. L, SHUMAN & COMPANY, 


einen 
HOME & THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 


ELECTRIC Superfluous Hair & Facial Blemish Removers. 


Lights, Medical Batteries. Carriage, Bike, Auto und Xmas 
Catalog 8c. OHIOELECTRIC WORKS. Cleveland. O- 


6 Invitations Announcements Etc. 
’ 4 10 in seript lettering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50- 

Write for samples. 


N, 100 Visiti Gards, - - - 50c 
Ott Engraving Co., 1039 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Po. 
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enty-four hotels are included in the list. 

It would take several pages to give 
full programs of the Association in its 
various departments, and of the allied 
organizations which meet at the same 
time. President Wilson is announced to 
be the chief speaker at one of the gen- 
eral sessions, and one or two of his cab- 
inet will also speak. A host of other 
names of those prominent as educators 
or as leaders are already given out. 
Among these are Former-President Taft, 
Professor John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, K. Wellington 
Koo, the Chinese minister, U. S. Com- 
missioner P. P. Claxton, Cora Wilson 
Stewart of Kentucky Moonlight School 
fame, Ella Flagg Young, James Y. Joy- 
ner of North Carolina, President Van 
Hise of the University of Wisconsin. 
These are only a few among the speakers 
who may be heard at some of the 
sessions. 

It is planned to have a mass demon- 
stration of physical training and athletics 
in the afternoon of Tuesday, July 4, 
This demonstration will be a composite 
of two annual exhibits given by the chil- 
dren in the publie schools of New York 
and will be participated in by two thou- 
sand boys and two thousand girls. 

Railroad rates have been partially 
announced. ‘There is a general short 
time rate of two cents a mile on the cer- 
tificate plan, going and returning by the 
same route. In addition to the short 
time rate, there will be a thirty or sixty 
day rate in effect from various sections 
of the country. 

The American Express Co. will have 
charge of the Bureau of information, 
which will be installed at the Madison 
Square Garden. Their Travel Depart- 
ment has been officially appointed to 
provide such facilities as may be feasi- 
ble for local sightseeing, and to arrange 
excursions following the convention for 
those desiring to extend their trip. 

For full bulletin, send to Durand W. 
Springer, Secretary N. E. A., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 


David Starr Jordan’s .Advice to 
Boys 

Your first duty in life is toward your 
afterself. So live that your afterself-— 
the man you ought to be—may in his 
time be possible and actual. Far away 
in the years he is waiting his turn. His 
body, his brain, his soul, are in your 
boyish hands. He cannot help himself. 

What will you leave for him? 

Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or 
dissipation, a mind trained to think and 
act, a nervous system true as a dial in 
its response to the truth about you? 
Will you, Boy, let him come as a man 
among men in his time? Or will you 
throw away his inheritance before he 
has had the chance to touch it? Will 
you turn over to him a brain distorted, 
a mind diseased? A_ will untrained to 
action? A spinal cord grown through 
and through with devil grass of that 
vile harvest we call wild oats? 

Will you let him come, taking your 
place, gaining through your experiences, 
hallowed through your joys; building on 
them his own? 

Or will you fling his hope away, de- 
creeing wanton-like that the man you 
might have been shall never be? 

This is your problem in life; the prob- 
lem of more importance to you than any 
or all others. How will you meet it, as 
a man or as a fool? 

When you answer this, we shall know 
what use the world can make of you 





President John G. Hibben of Princeton 
University, speaking before the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association, ar- 
gued in favor of small classes and said 
that there was a dissipation of attention 
and interest as the numbers increased. 
““The teacher cannot mold the mass,"’ he 
continued, ‘‘but he can influence the in- 
dividual. He should endeavor to make 
an adequate diagnosis of the peculiarities 
and possibilities and needs of each 
student. ’’ 





‘he April Bulletin of the N. E. A. 
announces the death of Irwin Shepard, 
for twenty years the faithful and effi- 
cient Secretary of the Association, which 
occurred at his home in Winona, Minn, 
April 17th. 


























































































to Truly Possess the orld 





You can enjoy any or all of these thirty-seven wonderful 
trips for an initial payment less than the railroad fare ici 


afour-hour journey, Write today for full information, 


THE TRAVELOGUE BUREAU 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A few high-class representatives wanted from the teaching profession, | 
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EE 
attending the N. EK. A. Convention have an important 
matter to decide bearing on their comfort en route. 
Your ticket and reservation on this line going and re- 
turning solves this problem to the satisfaction of the 
most exacting traveler. ‘The chart indicates the broad 
expanse of territory served with the “St. Paul’s’”’ 
dependable high quality of transportation service. 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane 
“The Olympian” and“ The Columbian” 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
“The Pioneer Limited” and 6 Other Daily Trains T 
° oO 
Milwaukee 
Twelve Fast Trains Chi 
Cede icago 
hour Daily Tiains 
California 
“The Pactfic Limited” and“ The San Francisco Limited” 
Kansas City 
‘*The Southwest Limited” 
“St. Paul’’ equipment — ‘‘St. Paul’? employees — ‘‘St. Paul’’ 
service assures every attention, travel comfort and convenience. 
‘‘Longer, Higher—Wider’’ Berths. Steel Equipment. Unequaled 
Dining Car Service. 
Milwaukee & 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
For railroad fares, time of trains and other information call on 
or address any ayvent or representative of this 
company or connecting lines. 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 
Or to Asia, Africa, and the Wonder Spots of America 
TART whenever you are ready—stay as long as 
you like—come and go—here, there, everywhere. 
No mine-infested waters— 
No war-ridden countries— 
i 
| No troublesome baggage— 
No discomforts and dangers— 
on If You Route Your 
Summer Trip 
VIA the 
| DELIGHTFUL 
s.{ TRAVELOGUE WAY 
‘ The Burton Holmes Travelogues in 
twelve superbly illustrated and fascin- 
atingly written volumes enable you to 
visit thirty-seven of the world’s most 
{preventing countries and cities. The 
A Bit From Mr. Holmes’ Vivid Deserip- | 1ys}slones, furnish you ut intimate 
tion of the Grand Canyon of being right on the spot. 
dues ¥ ° altine ithe Gavel The most interesting and valuable 
nannies aoe - pe: ie. Pen ert travel work in print for the teacher w ho 
until a zone of glory five to twelve miles in width now enjoys travel, and the most valuable we 
separates them ; and this unearthly zone is peopled by quisition for the teacher who likes to 
strange, gorgeous forms, the offerings left by the re- take her pupils through the highways 
tiring monarchs as tokens of their former close rela- and bywavs of the Ads ‘ A 
tionship—weird, beautiful, inimitable objects, the like . see Bish dA dln 1 world’s most in- 
of which no man has ever seen before, rock carvings teresting places, 
as hage as temples, fantastic buttes as big as moun- The Travelogues represent more than 
tains, and in the very midst of this titanic Field of the a million miles of travel by the world 
Gott of Gold thero lies In sinuous curves slongchain |. famous traveler--E, Burton Holmes 
~a chain that now is brown and rusty with the wear a - /} 
TiGuLerkra ware aecinoe Gis | wpaveoous sum 
oaae River, {4 architect and builder.”’ si TRAVELOGUE BUREAU, 
oa a RSE 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
To Possess the Travelogues is 
Please send me tree information about 


Burton Holmes’ Travelogues 
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KE iserhof” 


f 
lark near Jackson Boulevard 


Hic G iGO 


450 Rooms 
#150- yy 


BOO with bei 


HOW TO REACH THE KAISERHOF : 
TAS ALS STATION LAKE SHOKE & KO K LAND. Walk 1-2 block East, 1-2 block North. 
He YSPATION Walk DL block Weat and 2 blocks North, or take street car North 
ANI ‘ NTRAL SPATION We ilk Swhort blocks Past and L'1-2 blocks North 
YTRAL STATION Walk 2 biks. to Wabash Avo. tike car Weat to C Shark, Lenetar Shorth. 
Nowrnwee STERN and UNION STATION Take car EF. setae lark and transfer Sout 





MACHERS going through Chicago on their way to or 

from the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 

LION MEEVING in New York, July 3-8, sheuld 

plan to stop at the NEW KAISERHOF during their stay in 
Chicago— The “‘Summer-Resort City.” 




















Answers to Queries 


(Continued from page 72) 


1. Is “me? used as the 
sentence, 
struction? 
Whiatis the 
and ‘ane’? in this sentence? 
that. 3. Does the “Old North Church” 
stand, the one in which the lanterus were 
the night of Paul Revere’s ride? 
Ilinois, 


struction. 
ence to me’”’ 
both objects of ‘‘let; 
*(to)do’’ 


2. 


is correct. 


marians, $y others, the 
called an ‘object compleme nt,’’ 
erg direct object ; 


used as subject of the 


| is still standing. 


1. How would you analyze: 
on the playground; (b) 
were a month traveling 
How would you dispose of 
and ‘to cross it” in the following : 
ing impassable, 

Hill the blank with suitable 
audience kept - seats Lill the 
on “seats” be 


pronouns 
close. 


thie ‘ts? a guide, or are you sup 


ified by adjective phrase ‘‘ 
yground,’’ is subject; ‘*was’’ is predicate; 
‘*there’”’ is adverb, used as expletive or, 
as some grammarians call it, ‘‘provi- 
sional subject,’’ to introduce the sen- 
tence. (b) ‘*Men’’ is subject of this 
sentence; ‘‘were’’ is predicate; ‘‘travel- 
ing,’’ 
plement and 
“month’’ is adverbial 
‘‘traveling;’’ ‘‘years,’ 
jectives ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘few,’’ 
adverbial noun modifier of ‘* 
2. Since “river’’ is a noun used 
pendently with the participle ‘‘ being, 
therefore “being,’’ with its complement, 
the adjective ‘‘impassable,’’ relates to 
‘‘river.’’ ‘To cross it’’ is an infinitive 
phrase (‘‘it’? being object of ‘*cross’’), 


the subject; 
noun modifier of 
modified by ad- 
and ‘‘ago,’’ is also 
traveling.’ 
inde- 


” 


relating to 








attempt.’’ 3. ‘*The audience 


iheir seats’’ is correct. 





‘Over 2200 mile trip 


Weeks Cruise A. O 


Meals and 


on 4 Great Lakes Bestia. 


on one of the big 
new Cruising ships 


“North American 


and 


South Nitagtets| 


Sault it Mari P. 


Mack 


eParry Sound 


ie) stele) is]. ad 


bod Penet ang 5 


TICKETS 
SOLD 








“Weekly Cruises from Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Duluth or Georgian Bay Ports and Return 


2,200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore Line, Islands, Rivers, Bays. Stops of several hours made at 
all principal points of interest—ample time to see the sights. The New Ships ‘ “North American” and 
“South American”’—Passenger Service Exclusively—are equipped to give aserv ice equal to the best 
Atlantic Liners. These magnificent steamships have many innovations for travel, comfort and amuse- 
ment—a ball-room, an orchestra, children’s open air playgrounds anddeck games. All these are free. 
Steamer chairs and steamer rugs available. Dining Service the Best a Master Steward and Chef Can 


Produce. 42 Days’ Cruise, $75 — 3,600 Mile Trip 


Write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake. Trips That Have No Equal 


attaches to the collective noun 
ence,’’ the individuals being considered 
and not the audience as a whole. 

1, What are the names of fie Minnesota state 


officers?’ 2, Who are the U.S. Senators and 
Representatives from Minnesota? 3. Who are 


the present members of the Minnesota state 
legislature? Wayland, Minn, 

1. Governor, W. 8S. Hammond; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, J. A. A. Burnquist; 


Secretary of State, Julius A. Schmahl; 
Auditor, J. A. O. Preus; Treasurer, 
Walter J. Smith; Attorney-General, L. 
A. Smith; Adjutant-Genera!, Fred Bb. 
Wood; Superintendent of wdueation C. 
G. Sehultz; Commissioner of Insurance, 
S. Db. Works. 2. U. S. Senators: Moses 
Ik. Clapp, St. Paul; Knute Nelson, 
Alexandria. Representatives: Sydney 
Anderson; Franklin IF. Elsworth; 
Charles R. Davis; Carl C. Van Dyke; 
George R. Smith; Charles A. Lindbersh; 
Andrew J. Volstead; Clarence B. Miller; 


Halvor Steenerson; Thomas D. Se! all. 
3. Not included in general statistics. 
Make inquiries in your own state; at 


nearest newspaper publishing house, for 
— 

. Give the two terminals of a railroad that is 
in "process of construction across Africa, 2. ¢ 
railroad that has recently been completed across 
South America. 3. Name and locate an impor- 
tant ship canal recently completed in one of the 
New England States, A New York Subscriber. 

1. Cape ‘Town and Cairo. 2. Valpa- 
raiso and Buenos Aires (see answer in 








LADI ES—iet money for anyone with 
leisure time. A splendid living 

for all the time. We need good active women every 
where (not under 30) who are willing to do a little pleas- 
ant canvassing in their own ne ighborhood, We offer a 
splendid salary or @ handsome commission at their 
option, Write us at once and we will tell you all about 
our plan, Drop us a postal card today or call, 
PEERLESS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

Century Building, 1 W. 84th St, N.Y. C. 





Room 508 B 

PATENTS Secured through Credit System. Send Sketch. 
Free Search and Certificate of Patenta- 

bility. Manufactarers writing us for new inventions. 

Valuable Book, Advice, and List of Patent Buyers Free. 


indirect object in this 
orisit not of good grammatical con- 
It doesn’t make me any difference. 2. | 
construction of the pronouns “her | 
Tet her and me do 
still 
hung 
Maple Park, 


1. ‘There is no authority for such con- 
“*It doesn’t make any differ- 
They are 
” and the infinitive 
which relates to them both is 
included with them, the whole forming a 
**double object,’’ as called by some gram- 
infinitive is 
the noun 
by others again, the 
noun is said to be in the objective case | 
infinitive. 3. It 


(a) There was fun 
A few years ago men | 
au thousand miles. 2. | 
“being impassable’ 
The river be- | 
no atlempt was made to cross it. 
The 
Would 


posed to remove or put ons”? if needed? Res- 
lar Subseriber, BoS., W. Va. 
]. (a) Simple sentence: ‘‘fun,’’ mod- 


on the play- 


LYYVQ 


on G 


ua participle used as attribute com- | 


| 


used as adjective modifier of the subject | 
kept | 
The guide in | 
this case is the plural meaning which | 
“audi- | 





June, 1915). 3. ‘The Cape Cod Canal; 
across Cape Cod, Massachusetts, con- 
necting Buzzards Bay and Barnstable 
Bay. 





| 
| 


| 
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My Beauty 
Exercises 


Will make you look younger 
and more beautiful than all 
the external treatments you 
might use fora lifetime. No 
Massage, electricity, vibra- 
tion, astringents, plasters, 
straps, filling or surge ry, 
nothing artificial—Just Nate 
ure’s Way. 

Results come soon and are 
permanent. Mysystem inakes 
muddy, sallow skins Clear and 
the comple xion as fresh as in 
girlhood; firms the flesh, and 
never tals to lift drooping and 
sagyving facial muscles, removing 
the wrinkles they cause. The too 
thin face and neck are rounded out and 


hollows filled in, No one too old or too 
young to benetit. 
My system makes double chins disappear 


quickly and it leaves the flesh firm alter the gu. 
per uous fat is worked uway. 

No mutter how tired, five minute 8 of my Facial 
Exercise will freshen your complexion and tive it 
i most exquisite coloring for a whole evening, 

‘rite today for my FREE New Booklet, 

if er will tell me what improvement you would 
like, Lean write you more helpfully. Your letter 
will be held in strictest confidence, 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Suite G 6, Garland Bidg., Chicago. 
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The First Womanto Teach Seientifie Facial herrea | 
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Copyright Pach Bros, 


HESE three distinguished 

Americansall speak in highest 
terms of the benefits of insur- 
ance protection. One of them 
has had five years of POSTAL 
LIBE protection. 


Let the POSTAL solve your 


life-insurance problem 


The POSTAL employs no agents; sub- 
stantial savings thus effected go to 
* you because you deal direct. You get 
more insurance for the same money, 
or the same insurance for less money. 
The Company writes all the stand- 
ard policy-forms and all are officially 
approved by the N. Y. State Insurance 
Department. 
Find out what you can save at your 
age. In writing, simply say: ++ Send 
full partic ulars as mentioned in 
Tho NORMAL INSTRUCTOR for June, 
Also give full name, occupation 
and exact date of birth. 


“Posta [ire Tysurance Guu, 
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uinmer Round Trips $66, $100 and $110 
including berth and meals. No tours like 
these anywhere inthe world. for full in- 
formation write, J. H. BUNCH, 6. P.A., 


ASKA ‘STEAMSHIP co. 


AL 
465 Colman Bldg, Seattle, Wash. 














\ 
Canada’s finest summer hotel, it the heart oftie 


marvelous Muskoka Lakes, 
fascinating 


"Royal Muskoka 


Real holiday enjoy ment for less money t 
else in the world, 
travel 


All outside rooms Wil! 
lake and island scener) 
Goll, fishing, ball 
ing, tennis, sailing 
Malaria, mosquitos 
hay fever unknowl 
han any wher 
No restriction of tourist or buses 
Write for booklet. Royal 


vistas of forest, 


into Canada, 


Maskoka Hotel, Maclean Building, Toronto 








Friendship Jewelry Co., 83ChambersSt.. Dept.? 20, 


Start aFriendship- -Maid-Link-Bracelé 


We start yours by 

you oneL ink absolu! jy Free 
engraved with 3 Initiels. 
Friends give or aa 
J others.Links only ize rail 


ry initials .¢ engraved 
net ay or on6 9 
. tthe IM 
RO! =e ZOD ste ne iver, Deaded o 
Start with tisk andribbon we giveFE EE st 2c or led 





Teachers 


GOODRICH DRUG CcO., 


vel, 
Five bright capable ladies to ao 


demonstrate, and ot 
> 2k > railroad fare 
$50 per week Dept. D. 





Send me 25 Cents 


CRAFT for 12 months. 


Omaha. Nebr., Di 
nd I'l! 


n Stamps @ 
sendy you iin 








WATERS & CO., 4865 Warder Building, Washington, D. C. 
Business at Home Evenings--with $3 


I was a clerk and started a Mail Orde if 





Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., 314 South Clark St., Chicago. 287 Main St., Buffalo 








$25, OO Capital and Bes No canvass- 


iN reer an a secs how 1 eee ov i rT - 








and short stories 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 


Experience unnecessary; 


St. er it 
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VERY wo- 


man has a 


” 


lf 


“position. 
Whether social, 
business Or artis- 
tic she holds it 
better when aided 
by good looks. fi 
This is why So JP pM: rnccmrass 
many depend, for fy 
skin-health and 
fairness, On 


meena 
9 
ngrams 
Milkweed Cream 
50c and $1.00 at Prez 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 
Itis used for skin disorders and sallowness, as well as 
erednessorsunburn. ee fa 
Rote stamps ta cover cont of packing ond mt 

























inxs anid Het nd Rogue in novel 5 ean Deas 
. Mal purse packets, 
degra wed ( ream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Ver- 
fuwe in Guest Room sizes. Address 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 
Ingram's Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
js Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. Four 














shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette, Price, 
fie at drug stores or by mail, postpaid- 


a a ol Ny) ctl te 












OUR DIRECT FACTORY TO HOME 
plan saves you money. 

.WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and ship to you any piano or player 
piano you select from our catalog. 

25 YEARS GUARANTLE 
on all our pianos and player pianos. 

FREE MUSIC LESSONS 

toall who accept our offer. Write for 
handsomely illustrated piano catalog 
and full details of our selling plan. 
ACHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 


' ital and Surplus, $1,000,000 
‘Dept. N. 1. 066 Omaha. Nebraska 
em Send This Coupon Today 
‘ & Mve.ier Prano Co. 
Dept, 8! 1. 006 Omaha, Nebraska, 
Send me your Piano Offer and Free Catalog. 












'Name...... 000 Coes reece eee eeees eeeeee eeee cece 


Address 


Nessun: 


eee: 




















| Well Paying 
Summer Work For You 


| alte you looking for pleasant and profitable sum- 

| * tong #) per day is the lowest we care to pay 

banka. felling our dine to business offices and 

every di tsellson sight beenuse they are using it 

sone f; and our offer saves them money. Write 
>for particulars, 


United Dealers Buying Co., Dept.G, LeRoy, N.Y. 

















STIMU nA MMR TTT 


Littie spain » ‘+ 
Physical Beauty ana 
Mental Perfection 
[FREE-the ist one—FREB| 
Writ eK RIT. ee 

JOHN CONOLLY 
(509 Dake Bldg., Rochester, 
—— 4 OH MT 
P—=FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 


Wins itations or announcements 
With two sets of envelopes, for 


; $5.00, 50 for $2.25. 25 for $1.50. 
Cards tiv: 1) for D0 cents, 50 for 35 cents: 
rofessionai—100 for cents. 5) for die. 








Write yi Bosiness—1i) for $1.00. 50 for 7 cents. 
you 7 _ Ds P . 
P.O, Fcopy plainly and mail to us with 


0 ‘, _ 
filled the da 69 cover cost. Your order will, be 


¥ received and se ttov repai 
FA. : ntto vou prepaid. 
LC.A: Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Games and Relaxation Exercises | 

(Continued from. pare 4) 
ing and stopping points had been deter- 
mined upon previously by the directors 
of the group, so that no time was lost in 
measuring. There was a chariot race 
for boys and one for girls. In each of 
these races there were four children from 
each school. One was the driver and the 
other three were the horses. ‘These three 
arranged themselves side by side in a 
row. The two outside children grasped 
the one in the middle by the hands. Then 
the reins were fastened around the arms 
of the two outside children. All the 
horses were ranged in line for a fair start 
and the first three horses over the stop- 
ping line won the race. The girls had a 
skipping-rope race and the boys a wheel- 
barrow race. In the latter, one boy made 
the barrow by walking upon his hands 
while a second boy grasped him by the 
feet and pushed. The race which caused 
the most merriment was the crab race. 
In this two children from each school 
were the contestants. These two chil- 
dren stood back to back and loeked arms. 
Thus one child went forward and the 
other child backward. As you = ean 
imagine, the race was not a very swift 
one but was very funny. There was also 
a sack race for boys in which the boys 
were required to put both feet intoa 
sack and cover a given distance without 
falling. 

The senior contests were very similar 
to the juniors except that the races were 
for fifty and sixty yards instead of 
twenty and twenty-five. The seniors 
also had a contest in basket ball throw- 
ing. For this contest there had been no 
chance for any practice because at that 
time none of the schools owned a basket 
ball. Therefore any child from any of 
the schools was allowed to compete and 
each child had one throw. There was no 
rope-skipping or wheelbarrow, race in 
this group. 

As has been stated, the winners in a 
contest received buttons. The child 
ranking first received a blue button’ and 
the child ranking second, a red button, 
The blue buttons counted two points, the 
red button one point for the school from 
which the successful contestant came. 
The school winning the most points re- 
ceived a prize, which at one time was a 
bronze statue of a buffalo. Another year 
the prize was a picture. ‘This giving of 
a prize to the school fostered the school 
spirit, which was very lacking in one or 
two schools. 

As I have tried to show, there was 
necessarily some planning required on 
the part of the teachers directing each 
group. Really hard work was done by 
the children in each school, who prac- 
ticed diligently for the contests before 
and after school and at recess time. 
Since the best contestants from each 
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of conditions of the building and groun ls, | es, 
and,in one or two cases in raising the | 4.) 
salaries of the teachers. | y 

The following bulletins may prove | 
helpful to the teacher who wishes to | 
conduct a field day. A slight charge | 
may be asked. 

Plays and Games for Schools. Issued 


Hy 
. 





by CG. P. Cary, State Supt. of Schools, % 3, SS 
Madison, Wis. aN ee Al) yl 
Social Activities for Rural Sehools. nM » \ ii My ) 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. Ais ‘ NI f PTT if 
Play and Recreation in a ‘Town of 6000. willl Se \ Nast fi 
Dept. of Recreation, Russell Sage Foun- of ithe. 4,_ uh ih \ 
dation, New York City. Price 25e. {| y) ms ly, iti} | ie f 
‘ 1 fl y “* « | if 
gel ie iN: 
Teresita’s Scissors | ae | | ul "aa leee 
(Contintted from page 40) | ie vl itl | | nl "iy Miciet 
turned crucl and savage to the whites.’’ a ee i am at uw , 
‘Never mind, uncle”? put in little | QR @RIRBNSC Ae be | fl, 
Juanita, who could never bear to have 7 pel Sagan Sie abil 
any one troubled, ‘‘tell about the little yall, aT un 
girl.’’ ; a . VS af 


**She was the chief’s daughter, ’’ went 
on 'lio Juan. “‘l saw her first pecping 
through the trees while the rest were 
piling up the wooed ready to light, and 
making a sort of rack to streteh me on 
above the fire. She had soft dark eyes 
like 'leresita'’s and was about the size of 
my little sister when | left her.’’ 

**How was she dressed, Tio Juan?’’ put 
in the little niece. 

‘“‘She wore a sleeveless garment of 
doeskin, as soft and as white as velvet. | 
It had a sort of embroidery made from 
colored porcupine quills and was fringed 
at the knees. She made me think so 
much of Teresita that | put my hand in 
my pocket and drew out the scissors that 
Teresita had given me. I was tied to a 
tree but my hands were free. ‘fhe little 
Indian girl came nearer and smiled and The Most 
made signs to ask what the scissors were 
for. | looked about for something to cut ee 
but there was nothing within reach. Beneficial of all 
Then | thought of my hair whieh had 
grown long. I drew it around in front | § H 
and began to clip off the ends. She acations 
nodded her head and seemed to like it. 


When it was done she beckoned to the T! IROUGH Glories 


chief her father, and brought him up to | 
me, making signs that | should cut) his National Park—Un- 
hair. Then the braves came up one after | bas " . 

the other to have their hair cut. cle Saim’s greatest play- 

I] was so busy with this barbering that 2 , 

I did not notice at first that the chiet's | f[—| ground—afoot with the 
little daughter was scattering the wood | ; BE ler 

piled up for the fire. When it was done | mountaineers, 








she went up to her father and began ask-~ | “The Walki es e 
ing for something, in the pretty gentle he Walking Way over 
way she had. I could not understand her easy-to follow trails takes 


words, but I knew, someway, that she = a >. 
was pleading for my life. I learned you close up to the Park’s 


afterward that she told them that I was big sights glistening gla- 
certainly a great magician and that the ae EE: SO 
scissors were mighty implements of clers mountain cascades 
magic. But | do not think that was the wonderful! skyland lakes 


real reason why she wanted my life 3 ms ie oe 
spared. It was because she was good and mountain passes. 











school were to represent the school at | and kind, like my own little sister. ”’ Get out into the open when you can and 
the field day those children had to be Tio Juan had many adventures beside walk, if you would think clearly, speak 
carefully chosen. rhis choosing was left this to tell of, for he had lived years forcefully and work eftfectively,’’ is the 
largely to the children, the teacher de- among the Indians, and had been rescued advice of prominent physicians everywhere. 
ciding only when it was absolutely nec- | largely through the kindness of this same Here’s your chance! You'll forget school- 
essary. A school spirit was thus aroused young chiet’s daughter. But Juan and year cares—build strength anew—in the 
and the result was the proper choice Juanita liked this part best of all. crisp invigorating air of this scenic moun. 
for every contest. ab : red **Oh mother, mother,’’ they cried again tainland, 
sanae siete peng B eh agr pers Beate and again to Teresita, “aren't you glad You'll enjoy every hour of a Burlington 
as nic at k 2s ‘ tat : eee shed j 
fellowship prevailed to a marked degree. ie pena ilo ne pis per Great Northern Walking our through 
Many parents showed their interest in Shoal they pelle: eis life.”? : 7s Glacier Park where all is planned tor your 
the schouls by their presence. A large agree i ‘4 enjoyment—comfort—with no overtax of 
number came several miles. Their socia- strength. Get up aparty of your own con- 
bility was shown by their good cheer | The year is past and over, genial friends and COME. Eleven glor- 
and pleasantries at the picnic. ‘They Say, hast thou spent it well? ious days in the Park, The conveniently 
seemed as deeply interested in the con- | Hast thou lived each hour with a pur- located Swiss Chalets insure splendid beds 
tests as did the children themselves. pose true? at night and three good meals a day. 
This was but the beginning of a greater | Hast thou done cach task thou wert Each party limited to fifty members and 
interest in the schools throughout the | called to do? led by reared-in-the-mountains guides. 
town which has resulted in betterment | What does the record tell? Tie out fo sual, ah enpenees—trainen: 
tation in Park and hotel—less than you 
Of course you will want Normal Instructor-Primary Plans | imagine. 


Next Vear. next year. A very large number of subseriptions expire | It will be an experience unique—de- 
| lightful—-memorable. Each tour personally 








tember last year expire with June. These subscriptions will be discontinued with 


this number and to insure receiving the September number renewal must be 


with the June number—in fact all who began with Sep- conducted by Burlington.Great Northern 


representatives, 


First party leaves Chicago July 8th, second 
party July 29th. Decide right now to take 


made either direct to us or through‘some one of our many agents. Do not neglect advantage of this vacation opportunity. 


this. The September number will be mailed carly in August to insure all siub- Send postal today for folder containing full 


seribers having it a few days before the opening of school. Would it not be the 


information, 


best way for you immediately to mail your renewal, thus getting the matter off | P.S. EUSTIS 


your mind and making sure of no delay in 


not wait until your school opens and you are needing the magazine for use. You CHICAGO 


will surely want it then, Send in your renewal now. i 


receiving the September number? Do PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
. BURLINGTON ROUTE 











~~ semester 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
room. ‘This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 
the addition of many new titles each year. 
or more pages; well printed, with strong attractive paper covers. 
They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
Industries and Literature. This list contains many new titles. 





ae 





'|5/ per Copy 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 








FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
"6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables from Ajsop 
"28 More Fables from Alsop 
"29 Indiau Myths-—Aush 
*140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylor 
*258 Primer from Fablelaud—Maguire 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People 
*2 Little Plaut People--Part II 
jo Story of a Suubeam—Mi//er 
ji Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
tof Mother Goose Reader 
ys Kirst Term Primer—A/ag aire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen-— 7uylos 
*34 Stories from Grimm-— Zay/or 
*36 Litthe Red Riding Hood~— Avites 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aeztes 
ss Adventuresol a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Litthe Workers(Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends— Mayne 
jo Wings and Stings—//alijax 
4i Story of Wool) Mayne 
i? Biel Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
443 Story ofthe Mayflower—AL-Cahe 
“45 Boyhoodof Washington—A'veites 
004 Boyhood of Lincoln—A'estes 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and 
Craik 
*152 Child’s 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children Cyanston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*o62 Four Little Cotton-Tail—Sw/h 
4208 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 
Play—Swith 
#290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader— Vag air: 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
"46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
"47 Greek Myths-— Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Aefcal/ 
“so Reynard the Fox—-Aes/ 
*to2 Thumbelina aud Dream Stories 
"146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rertes 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rerttes 
176 Norse Legends, II—Retter 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—Mayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup. 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacu 
"135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 
*i37 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
44 Story of Washington—Aezles 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCade 
“ot Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Karly Americaus 
(Smith, Standish, Peun)— Bush 
*s4 Story of Columbus— J/ Cade 
55 Story of Whittier— McCabe 
57 Storyof Louisa M.Alcott—ABush 
*s5g Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 


Part l 


Mew-Mew — 


Gardeu of Verses— 


*62 Children of the South Lands— | 


I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 

"63 Children of the South Lands 
Il (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc Fee 

"64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—BSaker 

“65s Child Life in the Colonies- 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 

*66 Child Life in the Colonies—LII 
(Virginia)—Baker 


“os Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)-- McCabe 

“6y Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—AM/cCabe 

*7o stories of the Revolution — IIL 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

“132 Story of Franklin—Farts 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 

Other Babies 
“165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 

166 Louise on the Rhine and iu Her 
New Home, (Nos, 164,105,100 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 

167 Kumous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bouhenur— Cranston 

Literature 

35 Goody Two Shoes 

58 selectious from 
Phoebe Cary 

67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 

471 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 

*207 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 

°233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—/avou 

FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 

75 Story of Coal--McKane 

496 Story of Wheat—//alifaa 

*77 Story of Cotton—Aown 

#134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 

“136 Peeps into Bird Nooks I—Mclve 

“781 Stories of the Stars—Mc/ve 

“205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 


Alice = and 





*256 Kolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff bweller-Gvimes 
FIFTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—AMclee 
#93 Story of Silk—Brown 
#94 Story of Sugar—Aettler 
496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—rown 
¥139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—/enton 
*280 Making of the World — //erndon 
*o81 Builders of the World—/lerndon 
#283 Stories of ‘Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
So Story of the Cabots—IM Bride 
“g7 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
g8 Story of Nathan Hale--A/eCabe 
ag Story of Jefferson — WMeCabe 
100 Story of Bryanut—Melee 
lol Story of Robert K.Lee—Mcekane 
105 Story of Canada- McCade 
4106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
“1o7 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
sou—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Alc kee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—A/cAane 
“144 Story of Steam—A/cCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—Mchride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—akes 
“185 Story of the First Crusade 
1go Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—Mch) ide 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 


Each book has 32 








It contains, in addition to many standard 
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*108 Great European  Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) Bush 

4246 What LSaw iu Japan--Grijis 

4247 The Chinese and Their Country 

~-k, M. Paulson 

#285 Story of Panama aud the Canal 


ida 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
‘74 Four More Great Musicians 
4116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Liou-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
“u17 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*1o3 Stories of Courage— Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
4188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
*thg Stories of Heroism—Aush 
1y7 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clatk Expedition 
*224 Story of William ell—Halloc / 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gua/- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
“286 Story of Slavery — Bookes 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskelt 
sog Story of Georgia— Derry 
sir Story of Ilinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—AMc Fee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Fuhank 
520 Story of Michigan— Skinned 








the coming year. 


taste for good literature. 





May We Tell You More About These Little Books? 


We want every school in the land to have the benefits to be derived from their adoption and use. 


Many schools will be selecting their text books and other supplies during the vacation months, 
and we especially invite correspondence with Superintendents, Principals, teachers and members of 
school boards who are considering the use of supplementary reading books in their schools during 


The nearly three hundred titles comprising the Instructor Literature Series are carefully 
graded and provide an abundance of entertaining and instructive reading at a small cost. 
make the school work more enjoyable and will help the pupil, as nothing else can, to acquire a 


These little books will admirably supplement every branch of school work, and their use will prove equally 
benefical in either city or rural schools. 

They have been adopted by the Boards of Education in many of the largest cities and are being used in 
thousands of graded and rural schools throughout the country. 

ARE YOU USING THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES IN YOUR WORK? /f not, we want to tell 
you more about it and we also want to send you a copy of our complete descriptive catalog which gives a briet 
outline of each of the little books contained in this series. Will you write us to day ? 


They 
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History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Rezter 
#56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
*83 Story of Privting—McCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
&5 Story of Patrick Heury 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
“87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
aud Edison)— Farts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/Judd 
tor Story of Kugene Field —McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—-Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFe 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo--Cranston 
“243 Famous Artists — II]1-—- Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 
Literature 
*90 Kifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
“95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
"111 Water Babies (Abridged)-- 
Kingsley 
‘171 ‘Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
“195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
“201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


.*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 


Wonderland—Carroll 








*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days—7illing- 


has 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*g The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
#184 The Nurnberg Stove—aRamee 
¥*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*ig9g Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De /a 
Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
{I—Intermediate—/aron 
255 Chinese Fables and _ Stories 
—Feliges 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—AMcFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois— 
Patterson 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
dou and Paris)--Bush 
“115 Great Kuropean  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 


Golden River 





521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 

*528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*536 Story of Penusylvania—March 

540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 

542 Story of Utah— Young 

516 Story of West Virginia—Shawkey 

547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 

Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

411 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

“12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
ing 

#22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

#24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne + 

426 The Mivotaur— Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//awthorne 

*119 Bryaut’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 

*j20 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeletou in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbothaim’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies-—//awthorne 

“arr The Golden Fleece—//awthoi ne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223. Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Teunyson’s Poems—Selected 
; (For various grades) 





2°y Responsi e 
2604 The story of Don Quixote-Bush 
"284 tory of Littie Nell Smith 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles standish 
414 Kvangeline - Lone fellow + 
"15 Snowbound—H Hitler + 
#20 The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pump) -/Zaiwthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode ou Immortality, We ate 
seven, ‘To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
195 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
“147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 
1yy Man Without a Country, The 
Hale 4 
1y2 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
“193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—Aving 
1y6 The Gray 
thoine 
213 Poems of 
Selected 
214 More’ Selections from the 
Sketch Book /rving 
*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I —Grammar—/aron 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Partl 
#239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part IL 
“ayn Story of 
(Cond.,) 
*242 Story of the Ajucid — Church 
(Cond,) 
to51 Story of Language and Litera: 
ture - Heslig 
“252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Story of “The ‘Talisman’ (Scott) 
Weekes 
“259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver ‘Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 
Nature 


Shelley and 


Champion — Haw. 


Thomas 


the Lliad — Church 


| *279 ‘The ‘True Story of the Man ia 


Walson 
EIGHTH YEAR 


the Moon 


*17 Enoch Arden-— Zennyson } 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell+ 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village — Gold: 
smith 
“126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuert 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
129 Julius Czsar—-Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selectious 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
CantolI + 
154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
Canto II + 
143 Building of the Ship aud other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada- 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec 
tions from Adains and Jeffer- 
son Oration—- Webster 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Syron + 
155 Rhoecus aud 
Lowell + : 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biogrigt 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t , 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy aud selected poems—Smil 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Lin 
215 Life of Samuel Johnsou~ 
Macaulay 4 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers~ 
Addison t . 
*236 Poems Worth K nowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxron Ps 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scoll 
Introduction aud Cantol 
Agricultural ’ 
cart Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses 4 
Cattle-—Plumb 
*272 Simple Lessons in 
bandry—Book II. 
swine— Pum 


Other Poems- 


Animal Hus 
Sheep af 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


a H H The titles indica- 
Limp Cloth Binding ted by (*) are sup- 
plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


Introduction Offer: 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c cdition with the understanding that if they are not foun 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their seers 


-our choice of any ten of 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orgper From MOST 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONVENIENT POINT 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


sean, J know you can, be- 
erbave reduced 32,000 women 
ind have halt up that many mores 
scientifically, naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 


| dibeirown 190" __ ¥7ou Can Be 
So Well! 
=eTe 


-~ if you_only knew how 
well! I build up your 
vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 

Liver, Constipation, 

Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes s “IT weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength."* 
Another says: “Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL."’ 













Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting book- 
let? You are welcome toit. It 
“| is FREE, Don’t wait, you may 
sel forgetit. I have had a wonder- 
kegs} {ul experience and I should like 
4 % ore to tell you aboutit. 


ooo gre e—Ense Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.30 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s 
new book, ‘*Beauty a Duty." For sale atall 
booksellers. Beautitully bound, 


MAPS for 10 Cents 


Send Stamps. Use Coupon. 


To introduce to you the Johnston 
Desk Outline Maps we will send 
you postpaid an assortment of 10 
“D” size 8x 10% inch maps. 








A.J. Nystrom & Co., Geographical Publishess, 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Send tome for the ten cents in stamps en 

closed the assortment of 10 "D" size maps ad 

vertised in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
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Try it FREE 


& World Famous 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 


Don’t pay rent; don’t buy a ‘‘blind,"’ 
out-of-date typewriter. Own this gen 
uine Oliver Visible for only Me aday. 
, Noagents; you make this extra profit. 
Free Trial. Write for Facts and Price, 


Typewriters Distrib. Syndicate 


510-478 Wabash Ave. Chicago 

















This Bank is under the super- 
vision of the United States 


C7 Yi . 
JO Treasury Department, which 


means protection and safety of 


funds. Accounts opened with 
One Dollar or more, interest at 44, com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 
WriteToday for Booklet, “Banking by Mail’ 


U.S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 
mentalshraubbery and trait trees dur- 


ing summer months, or all year, dur- 


Ine sparetime. Kasy work, liberal pay. Apply today. 


CHARLTON NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
and inventive ability 


Men of Ideas sheuld write for new 


“Lists of Needed Tn i “age 

“ . i ventions, Patent Buyers’? and 
How to Get Your PatentandYour Money,” Advice Free, 
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ee _. 
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mene Carable Peachers who ean devote their full 
bytes n rroduci nig ‘i standard educational proposition 
ation ¥ 'aving high schools. Substantial remuner- 
1. Address P.O, Rox 726. BU FFALO, N, Y 


Sell **Aerco’? Raincoats $7.50 kind for 
Agents $4.25, ‘ee: big protit, Capital not 
by delivering eq ulrec . e save you timeand money 

: ms direct to customer. Ameri=European 
Raincoat Co., 173 E. Broadway, New York. 


“SUSQUESIDE INN?? OPEN ALL sumMER. 
River, in the heart of * Located on Susquehanna 


rk State Hills. Ter $6.06 
Rest 1 els . Terms 36.00 up. 
mele for Teachers, 1. G. Chamberlain, Wells Bridge, Ne Y- 


23 CALLING CARDS Free 


oem 
partion Rame and address on postal [OF emma 
Parcel Post Press, Dept. Cl., Girard, Kan. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100; no can- 


Vissing re Ran » 
thvel Me required, Send slamped-addressed 
PESor particulars. Kureka Co.,Dept. 22 Kalamazoo, ich, 


Sa KODAK FINISHING 


Prints 12 cents to 312 
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% sul and DIME for sample one A “KS 
27 ait E DEAL_ PHOTO SHOP, 
Qin St.) = West Cairo, Ohio 





















Famous Temples of Antiquity 
(Continued from page 30) 


the horse recognizes the picture will you 
| take it?’ asked the painter. The king 
agreed. So the picture was placed and 
the horse fetched in to see it. Upon be- 
holding it, the creature at once neighed 
lovingly in recognition. Apelles was 
pleased with this tribute to his skill, and 
he insinuated that the horse was a better 
judge of art than his master. Having 
accepted the picture Alexander paid for 
it. He gave the painter a sum equal to 
thirty thousand dollars in our money—a 
fair sum, we should say. 

On the portico of the temple was a re- 
ceptacle for water. This water was 
consecrated by dipping into it a burning 
stick from the altar. All who took part 
in the sacrifices were sprinkled with this 
holy water. 

The beasts used in the sacrifices were 
not slain in the temple. They were 
killed outside, and certain portions of the 
flesh and blood were carried into the 
temple, to the altar, and there burned. 
If these burned easily it was a sign that 
they were accepted by the gods. The 
smoke from the burnt offerings escaped 
easily, as part of the temple was open to 
the sky. 

Every year in May there was a festi- 
val in honor of the guardian goddess, 
and in this, the damsels taking part, 
dressed in fawn skins, and the priests, 
in long robes, marched beside the ear of 
the goddess, which carried a statue of 
gold. 

Like all other notable temples, this of 
Diana had a troublous experience. It 
was twice partially destroyed by fire, the 
first time in the year 400 B. C. ‘The see- 
ond conflagration took place in 356 B. C., 
on the birth-night of Alexander the 
Great. A half-wit, Erostratus by name, 
being insanely desirous of perpetuating 
his name, bethought him he could ae- 
complish this design by firing the famous 
temple, and with that end in view, he 
set his torch to it. The people of Ephe- 
sus, indignant over the deed, passed a 
decree, consigning his name to oblivion 
by forbidding even a mention of it, in- 
tending thus to frustrate his hope. In 
spite of their precautions, however, the 
facts leaked into history, and so Mros- 
tratus achieved ignomin:ous immortality 
through his torch. 

When the Macedonian conqueror in 
later years learned of the conflagration 
that distinguished his birth-night, he 
vowed it was a sign that he himself 
would make a great light in the world. 
History vouches that he did so. In his 
Asian career, when he came to Ephesus 
and the city surrendered to him, offering 
him as a gift great tribute money, he 
graciously declined the gift, bidding the 
people use it for the rebuilding of the 
temple which had not been restored. 

Alexander wished his own name placed 
in the temple as its chief patron. This 
the people, moved by civic pride, did not 
wish to do, and yet they were afraid to 
decline the proffered honor, lest they of- 
fend the conqueror.: To get out of the 
dilemma gracefully, they declared he 


temple did not permit one deity thus to 
honor another. Alexander, flattered at 
the recognition of the celestial origin 
which he was at that time claiming, com- 
promised the matter by having the por- 
trait of himself painted by Apelles placed 
in the temple. 

When the temple was being rebuilt, 
the enthusiastic women of Ephesus do- 
nated their jewels and ornaments as con- 
tributions to the fund. 

In the early days of the Christian era, 
Paul the apostle, preaching the Risen 
Lord in the city of Ephesus, aroused the 
ire of the silversmith who made shrines 
for the goddess of the temple. This man, 
fearing a lessening of his trade through 
the new religion, incited a riot against 
the apostle, declaring that Paul and his 
followers were teaching the people to 
despise their own deities. Full of wrath, 
the people for the space of two hours, 
cried out, *‘Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!’’ ‘I'he whole city was in such con-. 
fusion that Paul left the place and went 
to Greece. This account is in the Holy 
Writ. ; 

The Ephesians so venerated their pa- 
tron goddess that they believed their 
treasury in the temple was safe from 











attack. But Nero, the royal fiddler of 


: | every infraction of discipline as a viola- 
was a god, and that the laws of the | 
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Rome, ventured during his reign the dis- 
pleasure of the goddess, and plundered 
the treasury. 

When the Goths were rioting in that 
part of the world, in 262 A. D. they fired 
the temple. It remained, however, for 
Christians to be the final destroyers of 
this storehouse of ancient art. During 
the reign of ‘Theodosius, about 380 A. D., 
the fanatical Iconoclasts, the idol-break- 
ers, in their bitter warfare against any 
survival of pagan idolatry, utterly de- 
stroyed the temple and its sculptures. 


- 
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This Attractive Apron 
Made Like a Dress 


lock-stitehed 
aprons are known 
the world over for 
style and good 
service, 

Look for the 
Dean trade 
mark inevery 

y apron you 
/ buy. Itstands 
for ox pert 
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Over the ruins the dust of centuries ac- 
cumulated, till the very site of the temple | 
became a mystery that was not solved | 
until modern days. | 
| 





Sewing in a Country School 

The following letter from a teacher 
of a rural school, in Marshall county, | 
West Virginia, was received by the 
County Superintendent, and published in 
the West Virginia School Journal, and 
shows how one teacher brought about a 
very practical sort of training. 

‘“‘When | suggested sewing, to a class 
of seventh and eighth grade girls, they 
heartily approved of the idea, and on the 
next morning came prepared for work, 
with thread, needles and thimbles. Their | 
first problem was a sewing bag, requir- 
ing one-half yard of blue apron ging- 
ham, and one yard of tape. In the making, 
hemming, overhanding, and cross-stitch- 
ing were used. ‘lhe girls were much 
pleased with their first effort, when the 
article was completed. The next work 
required one yard of white toweling, and 
one spool of silk luster. The towels were | 
French hemmed, then the Sunbonnet 
Babies were outlined across the ends, 
and the initial embroidered in the center. 
Both the girls and their mothers were 
delighted with this piece of work. Next, 
from one yard of white lawn, we made 
an apron, a dust cap, and a handkerchief. 
On the apron hemming, overhanding, 
and putting on the band were given spe- 
cial attention. Overhanding proving 
somewhat difficult, it was used on the 
caps. The handkerchiefs were hem- 
stitched. At present they are crocheting 








an edge around aprons and caps. 

‘The work must be planned, so that it | 
will be useful, attractive and inexpen- | 
sive. Itis done principally at intermis- | 
sions, but sometimes a few minutes dur- | 
ing study hours, after other lessons are | 
prepared. All work is done at school, 
that the class may be kept together. 
The girls’ enthusiasm has never flagged, 
every one is present whenever possible, 
and they show more interest in their 
other work, by having better prepared 
lessons, than before taking up sewing:.”’ 

Olive Crow, Limestone School. 

A boy’s sense of justice and fair play 
is very strong and this should never be 
outraged. If a pupil feels that the teacher 
has been unjust and unfair it is a wise | 
thing for her to review the case. The 
chances are that a mistake has been 
made. When the whole class has this 
feeling there is little doubt in the mat- 
ter. I know of one teacher who treats 


tion of the rules of fair play. This means 
that the troublesome boy is helped io 
help himself. It may seem easier to 
force the pupil to conduct himseif in an 
orderly manner, but the remedy is only 
temporary unless the boy resolves in his 
own heart to do better in the future. 
—KIlmira School Bulletin. 

We are writing this item with a foun- 
tain penwhich writes without any break 
or hesitation. Ourfingers keep free from 
ink during the operation. These are two 





pen. The penunder praise is a new one 
made by the veteran makers of fountain 
pens, the Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Jt is of the self-filling type, and 
this result is produced with the absence 
of any external sign or mechanism. The 
barrel is made in two halves, which when 
drawn apart expose a pressure bar. A 
slight pressure of the finger on the bar 
compresses a collapsible tube and the ink 
is drawn up through the pen point. The 
safety point inside the non-breakable cap 
provides absolutely against leakage due 
torough handling. This pen is made ina 
variety of styles and sizes. Teaebers are 
large users of fountain pens and will be 
interested in this new Laughlin product. 


‘Self Help 


workmanship, 
finest qnality 
miaiterinis, and 
sanitary manu 
facturing condi 
Lions. 
No. 702 is a service 
while and durabl 
house apron, made 
of striped Percale, 
pink, blue Javender, 
or black, with elas- 
tic waist band; 
neck, sleeves, waist 
and poclettrimmed 
with plain bias fold 
tomatch. Dust cap 
with elastic adjust 
ment, will fit any 
size head. Apron 
with cap 85c. Size 
46 to 42, Pixtra 
large size 31.0 
with cap. 
me If your dealer 


LF cannot supply you, 











_ ] ay send the money and 
| » his name 
With Cap / and we 
85e a Will send 
. the apron 


direet, 
prepaid. 
Send for FREE style book showing a 


wonderful variety of aprons 


Address W. H. DEAN CO. 
254 Everett Bldg., New York 


The largest manufacturers 





of aprons inthe world 














Gymnasium And 
Swimming Suits 
For Women and Girls, Made 


in All Grades and Colors 
Gym. Suits Bloomers 
*b.50 a0 








Wool Serge 





Cotton Serge ao oo 
Cotton and Wool 4.00 20 
Mohair ne 
Vopli 10 












tiie 
200 ne 
Bloomers are made full, 
and give neatest effect pos 
sible to skirts, 
Middy Blouses $.85, 
1.00, 1.25, 1.50. 
Tank Suits $1.00 to 2.00, 
Graduating gowns and 
uniforms made to order Athletic Skirts, 
pleated, $2.00 up All goods delivered 
All garments made to measure. Ages # to 
20 years, bust measure 40 to 44. Summer 
camps supplied with special service, We 
want your fall business, Write for par 
ticulars. § blanks % 


YPSILANTI GARMENT SHOP 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


ENDSHIP ESAS m 
e give you re LINIS ONEY your Bracelet 


Friends give or exchange others, Start now! Links 
only 12¢, each; 3 initiale engraved Free, With your 
Dfir st order for one or more Links we send FREE a 
beautiful Velvet Ribbon, State whether Rolled Gol 





Send for catalogue ar 
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Nas 4 
SGU licrara i are 
STERune ara|e SLED GO 


y Co, 92 N St. Dopt, 99, NowYork 
















Ambitious young people who 
Wantto help themselves through 


Chicago 











MR. ROBBINS, 14 So. Jefferson St., 
EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
3 CLASS PINS pesceiption, rw cateoe 
pal Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO.,’’ Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
WEAR MILLS, Dept, N, 720 Chestunt St PHILADELPHIA, Va, 
ae Your name & address 30¢ postpaid 


schoolor collove can arrange tor 
steady, profitable craplov ment. Address, 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 
N Pair Silk Hose Free, State size and 
AGENTS—2.i\\".. Benutiful line direct from. mill. 
Good profits, Avents wanted, Write today, ‘TRIPLE- 
100 Envelopes printed on the corner 
D. J. BRENEISA, Wheeler, Indiana 





Samples free. 





TSEXOLOG 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


r 
{ ‘ imparts in a clear wholesome b 
4 way, in one volume: f 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
q Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
4 Knowledge a father Should impart to His Son. 
} Medial Knowledge a Hushand Should Have. 
} } Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. t 
Knowledge a Young = a Have. t 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
-_ i Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daugh er » 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. > 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. t 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
TTT rk 
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So NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The Owen Souvenirs and 


School Day Remembrance Booklets 


Beautiful and Appropriate Gifts from Teacher to Pupils 


URING the many years that we have been making School Souvenirs we 
D have supplied thousands of schools and several million: pupils have 

received these Souvenirs at the hands of their teachers. *“Kach year we 
have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all these changes 
we have retained the one feature which was original in our Jine of Souvenirs 
and which has made our entire serics so popular—the individual char- 
acter of each souvenir. 


Made Especially For Each School 


We print) your Souvenirs especially for your 
ehool They bear your name and the name 
of your school; also the namesof your school 
officers, your pupils, and, when so ordered, 
your photograph or that of the school building 
aspreferred, Jt is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil. 
and cause them to be treasured far beyond 
any ordinary gift card. 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 


In addition to our styles being the very finest, 
all of our work is executed in a first class 
manner, and the Souvenirs are elegant in fin- 
ishandappearance, Weare extensive manu- 
facturers of high grade post cards, and the 
same equipment and process which ee 
the fine color work on these is applied to our 
Souvenirs. Altogether there is nothing that 
can be furnished at anywhere near so small 
a cost which will serve for a remembrance at 
Close of School or on any Holiday or Anni 
versary occasion so well as will our Popular 
Souvenirs. Free Samples sent on request 


Owen Souvenir No. 25 


This new design differs in many respects 
from the usual style of Souvenir, and promises 
to be one of the most popular styles that we 
have ever offered, Its neat and attractive ap- 
pearance, together with the careful workman- 
ship displayed in its production make it a 
most desirable Souvenir, and the very reasou 
able price at which it is offered places it within STYLE NO. 25 
the reach of every teacher, 

This Souvenir is 4'4x5'4 inches in size and consists of two cards. with sheets between 
on which are printed the names of your pupils and the other information pertaining to 
your school, The front card is of a fine quality of buff stock and is neatly embossed with 
oval or square design for the mounting of the photo. The back card is of a heavy rich 
brown stock and extends slightly beyond the edges of the front ecard, giving the appearance 
of a double mount, which style is now much used by photographers. 

The two cards and intervening sheets are tied together at the top with a silk ribbon 
which adds greatly to the richness of the Souvenir. 

If you do not wish to have your own photo appeer on the Souvenirs, a picture of yout 
school building or pupils (grouped) can be used, If no photo of any kind is desired, we will 
insert a neat design in its place on the front card. 

P *.ae2 With photograph—one dozen or less $1.00, each additional one 5 cents. 

FICE: Without photograph—one dozen or less 85c, each additional one 4 cents. 


SOUVENIR 


The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


We first introduced these Booklets 
about one year ago and they have met 
with great favor among schoo! teachers 
everywhere as is indicated by the large 
number of orders which we have re 
ceived, Altogether there is nothing that 
can be furnished at 80 small a cost that 
will be more suitable for a remembrance 
at Close of #8Ghool or on any Special 
oceasion, 

While the Booklets are attractive 
and shonld appeal to anyone because of 
their artistic beauty, the most interest- 
ing feature is that they have the names 
of the teacher, all pupils, the school 
officials, place, date, etc., specially print- 
edin them on pages set apartifor the 
purpose, 

Kach booklet consists of eight or 
more pages and cover—four pages being 
devoted to illustrations beautifully re- 
produced from water color paintings— 
the remaining pages being devoted to 
names of teachers, pupils, etc. The 
cover isof a fine grade of onyx stock 
and is richly embossed in gold. The 
booklets are tied with a silk cord, 


There are two styles from which you 
may select; the Little Men and Women 
Booklets intended for the younger boys 
and girls and the Floral-Landscape Book- 
lets intended for the older pupils, 


The tour iilustrated_ pages in the 
Little Men and Women lets show 
several small boys and girls engaged 
in their favorite occupations. In the 
Floral-Landscape Booklets the decora- 
tive designs are of flowers and land- 
scapes. The sketches and designs in 
both styles of booklets are beautifully 
reproduced in colors, and are accom- 
panied by appropriate sentiments. 

P ° - $1.20 for the first dozen; six cents for each additional booklet, No order accept- 
FICE = oi for less than one dozen assorted or for less than $1.20. In ordering be sure 
to state how many you desire of each style. 


Sam les of the Souvenirs described above and alsothe other styles which we supply will be sent 
p to any teacher on request. A stamp to cover the cost of mailing will be appreciated. 

° When ordering give instructions clearly and write 
Read Before Ordering hames of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from 
the name of the place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, Village or district, just as you want it toappear. Write all names plainly, and 
spell them correctly. As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. Order wellin advance of time needed. When photograph style is desired, 
photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have meine of sender on back. Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned mninjured, 


sae” We aim to fill all orders prompt!y on the day of their receipt. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING €0., Arf jiept., | DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL DAY REMEMBRANCE BOOKLET 








Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various 


———__ 





a class of small girls. 
little creature arose and answered: ‘‘In- 


A GOOD DEFINITION 
**What is wisdom?’’ asked a teacher of 
A bright-eyed 


| formation of the brain.’”’ 





Yep. 
—A little! 
porch, run two miles with him and stop- 
ped to rest right on the same front porch 
1 stole him from. 


trouble with the telephone. 
hear nothing but a confused jumble of 
sounds, and finally he became so exasper- 
ated that he shouted into the transmit- 
ter: 
end of this line?’’ 
answered a soft, feminine voice. 


quired 
pupil. 
boy bashfully. 
father call you?”’ 
more bashfully. 
call you when the griddle 
done?’’ 
the new pupil; 


TANGLED UP IN BOSTON 
Hank—Kver in Boston, Bill? Bill— 
Hank—Get tangled up any? Bill 
I stole a pup from a front 


‘‘A SOFT ANSWER,”’ ETC. 
A stout old gentleman was having 
He could 


‘“‘Is there a blithering fool at the 
‘“‘Not at this end,’’ 


NO NEED OF A NAME 

‘‘What is your name, little boy?’’ in- 
the kindergartner of her new 
‘“‘] don’t know,’’ said the little 
‘*Well what does your 
‘*T don’t know,”’ still 
** How does your mother 
cakes are 
‘*She don’t call me,’’ beamed 
‘*T’m there already. ”’ 


BROKE IT GENTLY 
Following is an instance of New Eng- 


land phlegm: A raw-boned youth came 
|in from the barn, took his customary 


| seat at the kitchen breakfast table, and 














through midnight darkness. 
the alert engineer sprang to the lever 
and set the brakes. 
from the rails as the locked wheels slid 
along with a cry as of pain. 
were extinguished as car after car top- 
pled from the rail. 
dering silence more terrible than the 
harsh grating of iron on steel. 
passengers made torches from fragments 
of wreckage, and searched for dead and 
injured. A sound singularly like a snore 
issued from a pile of debris. 
removing several pieces of twisted iron, 
they dragged forth a slumbering porter. 
**Great heavens!’’ 
‘‘Didn’t you know there had been a 
wreck?’’ ‘‘Well, gemmun, I sho’ felt 
somethin,’ but I done thought we was 
' couplin’ on de dinin’ cah at Jackson. ’’ 


commenced eating voraciously, without 
once looking up or around at the mother 
and sisters who poured his coffee and pa 
tiently turned ‘‘flapjacks’’ on the grid- 
die, 
seven or eight of the huge cakes into him- 
self, he drawled: ‘‘Gre’t doin’s down to 
the barn this mornin’. 
hisself.’’ 


At length, having literally shovelled 


Dad’s done hung 


WHERE THE BALDHEADS WERE 
Little Edna is always frightened at the 


appearance of Indians upon the screen at 
the 
whispered to her mother the other night 
at the theater, ‘‘are there going to be 
any Indians in this show?’’ 
answered her mother. 
persisted little Edna,‘‘have the Indians 
been out yet?’’ 
you there were no Indians in this play.’’ 
‘*But mamma, who scalped all those men 
down in the front seats?’’ 


picture shows. ‘‘Mamma,”’ she 


“*No, dear,’”’ 
‘*But mamma,”’ 


**Why, no, Edna; I told 


AFRAID SHE MIGHT 
The young lady’s mouth was exceed- 


ingly well developed. She sat in blissful 
contentment on the sea-beach at Bright- 
on, watching the restless sea, and some- 
thing of its grandeur shed its light upon 
her soul. 
young man by her side, “‘ 
all is, ain’t it? 
though I could open my mouth and take 
it all in. 
sand close by, looked up, a startled gleam 
in his eye. 
**you won’t doit, will you? 
came down here yesterday.”’ 


*“*Oh, Bill,’’ she said to the 
’ow grand it 
I feel as though—as 


”? Asmall boy, who was on the 
‘tBut I say,’’ he remarked, 
We only 


NOTHING TO DISTURB HIM 
The limited express tore madly along 
Suddenly 
The sparks flew 
The lights 
Then came a shud- 


Some 


Hastily 


they exclaimed. 


Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymen 


A REASONABLE REQUEST 

A mother sent this somewhat satires 
note to the teacher of her smalj rg 
‘*Pardon me for calling your attention t, 
the fact that you have pulled Johnnie’ 
right ear until it is getting longer than 
the other. Please pull his left ear for 
while, and oblige his mother. ”’ 7 


REVEALING SCHOOLROOM SECRETS 


A_ school inspector put some questions 
to the lower grade boys on the common 
objects of the schoolroom. ‘What jg the 
use of that map?’’ he asked, pointing 
one stretched across one side of th 
room. ‘* Please sir, it’s to hide the plac 
where the plaster is off,’’ came in chon 
from a dozen shrill voices. ; 


PRAISE WHERE IT WAS DUE 

On one occasion Sir William S, Gilbert 
went to the theater for the express pur- 
pose of encouraging a young actor why 
had shown signs of nervousness in a ney 
part, in one of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas. When the promising young 
man made his exit into the wings, per. 
spiration was streaming, rivuleting, and 
gulfing down his face. Sir William 
looked at him a moment, and said, in 
tones of intense admiration: ‘‘ How well 
your skin acts!”’ 


TRYING TO IDENTIFY HERSELF 

Sir Morell Mackenzie at an ‘‘at home” 
chanced to converse with a celebrated 
authoress, who introduced herself with 
these words: ‘‘I am John Strange Win- 
ter.’? Sir Morell did not read novels, 
and gazed at her wonderingly. She 
added, ‘‘ ‘Bootles’ Baby,’ you know,” 
‘*Yes, yes, of course,’’ he answerel 
soothingly. He afterward remarked ty 
his hostess that, the poor lady was very 
mad, indeed. First, she had told hin 
that she was a man; then, that she was 
somebody’s baby. 


JAPANNED ENGLISH 


A recent writer in a Tokio journal re. 
ports the struggles of Japanese writers 
to translate English idioms into their 
own tongue. We cite several of these: 
‘‘We put our heads together” (We cdl: 
lided). ‘*Hecould not find it for the life 
of him’’ (He could not discover it till his 
death). ‘‘Heis a great loss to his cou- 
try’’ (He isa great calamity to his coun: 
try). ‘‘He hung his head for shame’ 
(He committed suicide by strangulation) 
‘‘He takes things easily’’ (He is a deft 
thief). ‘‘She sat over a cup of tei” 
(She sat upon a teacup). ‘‘I shudder at 
the bare idea’’ (I shudder to think tha! 
the man is naked). ‘‘‘The bare idea” is 
evidently translated into ‘‘the idea of 
bareness.”’ ‘‘Spare me five minutes 
(Spare my life,—only for five minutes). 


HE TRIED IT FIRST 


A Northern man and a Southern mal 
were seated in front of a hotel ina South 
Georgia town, when a farmer drove U) 
with a very large load of watermelons, 
weighing from fifteen to seventy-five 
pounds each. The Southerner bet the 
Northerner that he would stop the fits 
negro that came along the street and the 
negro could eat one of the largest melots 
on the wagon. Pretty soon a littl 
dried-up negro came along whistling. 
‘‘Come here, Sam,’’ said the Southert 
‘Do you want to make five do: 


er. e, five a 
lars?’’ ‘‘Sho, boss, | does,’ said 
negro. ‘‘All right; if you will eat th 


largest melon over there I'll give ¥# 
five dollars.’? The negro looked att 
melon a long time and _ then said Give 
me twenty minutes, boss, and ! om 
right on back and let you know. 
the appointed time the negro return 
‘‘All right, boss, | can eat it now. 
melon was brought, and the little - 
soon cleaned it up, to the utter aston! 
ment of the Northern gentleman. AS 
paid the money, the Southern gentle 
asked him to explain why he want Ars 
twenty minutes to decide. ‘ I tell or 
truf, boss,’’ said the negro. | ike i 
round de corner and ate one just 








| and I knowed I could eat datone@ 
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